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23 Ideas for 


Keeping a Sales Meeting 


From Falling into a Coma 
See page 84 
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Dominant Displays Increase Food 
Product Sales from 3% to 1217% 


See page 76 
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New look...at a new market! 


Thirty-one years ago, the Herb Schneckloths started 
farming on rented land and borrowed money—bottom of 
the ladder... by hand and horse, without running water, 


highline power, current conveniences... met bad years 


of drought, flood, pests, 12-cent corn, 3-cent hogs.. 


— 


But they knew what they wanted, planned for a better 


farm home, and better life for their children. 


Three years ago, with sons and daughters 
married and settled on farms, Herb decided to 
retire. Neither he nor his wife wanted to live 


in the city, so they called in architect and 


contractor, put up the house they wanted on 
their own farm outside Davenport, Ia... with 
help from a Davenport store furnished a home that 
will open advertising eyes to today’s farm market 

. See SuccessFuL FARMING, February, page 37, 
—‘‘We Think Our Farm Is the Best Place on Earth!” 


Most missed market... by national advertisers 
are the farm families in the 15 Heart States. With the best 
soils, highest yields, largest investment in property and 
equipment, most advanced methods and techniques, these 
modern farmers are smart business men, live better than 
their urban income equivalents. x Oats without overcoats . . . new hull-less 
varieties, exceptionally hearty... 


Of SuccessFUL FARMING’s 1,200,000 subscribers . . 
. F i Straightening creek courses adds tillable 


the million plus in the Heart States, average around $10,000 acreage, cuts washout waste... 
3 ; : Self-service on food and water cuts costs on 
gross income ($4,000 above the national farm average), 


raising 300 hogs... 
represent one of the best class markets in the world today! Winter rye followed by Sudan and soy beans 


And a market largely missed by general gives green pastures twelve months a year... 


New type housing for hens 10c per hen per year... 


magazines ... adequately covered only by GPT P 
Ot pe Feeding 8,000 broilers in thirty minutes. . . are 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING! Market and medium some of the proven, practicable and usable case 


: . mae , ‘ a acc sin the Februarv issue—typical SF 
merit preferred position on national lists . history accounts in the February issue—ty} 


- material that saves labor, cuts cost and makes} 
to make national advertising really national, money for the country’s best farmers... . makes 
and fully pre ductive! ... SUCCESSFUL FARMING the indispensable manual 
’ and medium for the best farmers in the country. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, And farm living and the farm home, treated 
just as comprehensively and sensibly, give 
SuccessFUL FARMING major status as a major 


medium to the farm family. ; 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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WE HAD 


353,/83 


LADY CALLERS 


At the rate of nearly three calls a minute for 


every one of the 147,360 working minutes in 1948 


that’s the way Free Press women readers 
respond—one thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two calls for every working day. You will agree 
that this is a good yardstick of potential adver- 
lising response. And that works too. A down- 
town department store sold $25,000 worth of rugs 
from one tabloid page in roto. Another two 
stores chalked up a sales total of $58,000 worth 
of dresses. Another moved out 657 


blouses in one day from a quarter 


@ 1919 is slated to be a selling year. 
*Taking-order-days” have vanished. As 
the manufacturing capital of America, 
Detroit is a mighty market. The Free 
Press covers it thoroughly with a news- 
paper that is thoroughly read. 


page. And so on the list is legion. Oh eg Detroit Tree Rress 
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FEBRUARY 15, 


The Federal Reserve Bank estimates “personal in- 
come at a current annual rate of $1.8 billion in Mil- 
waukee county.” This is an average of $7,510 per 


family, compared to the U. S. average of $5,225. 


These are straight arithmetical averages and of 
course are inflated far above actual medians by the 
big incomes. But that’s just the point which 
should interest you. The comparative averages do 


indicate that Milwaukee has an exceptionally 


1949 


heavy proportion of “better-than-average-income” 
families who are better customers for new auto- 
mobiles. You can reach practically all of these top 
income families in the Milwaukee metropolitan 
area in The Milwaukee Journal, the newspaper 
read in 95% of all homes in the area. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Ask for a copy of this reprint of the 
Federal Reserve Bank survey report on 
Milwaukee income. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU’D SEE 


i Hygeia's Pages Reflected 
ite Keaders 


A RICH MARKET | | 
FOR CHILD AND | © 
INFANT PRODUCTS | 


57.9 PER CENT OF HYGEIA’S SUBSCRIBERS HAVE ONE OR MORE CHILDREN 
36.8 PER CENT OF HYGEIA CHILDREN ARE UNDER FOUR YEARS OF AGE. 


HYGEIA’S predominant family circulation offers a lucrative 
market for the health aids and household conveniences which 
homes with children call for in such abundance. 


The selected, health-minded people who subscribe to HYGEIA 
are ready buyers of this multitude of products because: 


they are prompted by the interest in health which makes 
them HYGEIA readers... 


they are motivated by the needs of their growing 
families ... 


their buying impulses are backed by a financial security 
well above average." 


Your advertising messages in HYGEIA will find ready reception 
with parents who desire to buy, can buy and must buy for 
better health and living. 


*See HYGEIA'S recent Reader Audience Survey 
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| SET THE GREATEST RETAIL 
B| FOOD LINAGE RECORD 
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The Journal-American carried more than double the retail 
food linage of any other metropolitan New York newspaper. 


The Journal-American carried more retail food linage than 
the next 2 evening newspapers combined. 


the entire morning newspaper field. 


The Journal-American’'s gain over last year almost equalled 
that of all other New York evening newspapers combined. | 


ecutive 


The Journal-American’s leadership in retail food linage is 
now in its 6th consecutive year. 


‘97.06 VY The Journal-American carried more retail food linage than 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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Regardless of How|' 
Circulation } 


The Most Valuable 
_ Yardstick 


RENEWAL PERCENTAGES 
of CHILTON Industrial Publications 


The IRON AGE... 82.499% 
Automotive INDusTRIES. . . 80.2897 


and Renewal Percentages of Contemporary Industrial Publications 


44.25% 51.38% 60.39% 
45.27% 53.49% 63.76% 
47.19% 55.78% 72.92% 
47.32% 57.23% 75.40% 
50.36% 58.74% 75.67% 


Not Another 80% Among Them 


All Figures from Comparable A. B. C. Reports 


THE IRON AGE * HARDWARE AGE « DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST * BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER © MOTOR AGE | 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL ¢ THE SPECTATOR LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTIO | 
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Renew? 


Do they like it? 

Do they read it? 

Do they renew? 

Those are the questions. 

And regardless of how you get your circulation, the most valuable yardstick of reader interest 
is your subscription renewal percentage. 

THE IRON AGE (82.49%) and AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES (80.28%,)—both CHILTON 
Publications—lead by far in the high percentage of their subscription renewals. (See figures 


= | 


at left—all ABC reported percentages on comparable statements.) 


This demonstrated quality is typical of CHILTON Publications in all the fields they cover — 
whether their circulation is paid or controlled—and there is little choice between the two, when 
editorial excellence results in reader interest, and reader interest results in advertising returns. 


CHILTON COMPANY (INC) 


: Chestnut and 56th Sts. 100 East 42nd Street 
* 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. New York 17, N. Y. 


——— 


AGE THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY © THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE * AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
CTO * THE SPECTATOR PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW ¢ DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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GIRARD AND HELEN'S GIRLS 


Used to be that corporations or industries tossed off 
their staid, dull annual reports and said, ‘“That’s that,” 
as they dusted off their hands. But take note: Before us 
is the 112th annual report of the good, gray Girard Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. It contains eight specially-done car- 
toons by that dean of woman satirists, Helen Hokinson— 
The New Yorker's Helen Hokinson! The same Hokin- 
son who creates, and lampoons, the Westchester garden 
club variety of matrons to so many people’s delight. 


Girard decided that since it is necessary to include in 
annual reports lots of facts and figures which are inclined 
to heavy going, there was every reason to step up the 
pace with some good belly laughs. Girard frankly says 
that it feels stockholders have been taking annual reports 
too seriously ; they're ag’in it. The bank is sound ; business 
is good .. . why, it asks, should stockholders settle down 
to a groaning session with the same old slide rule men- 
tality? 


There’s nothing on the outside of the report to warn 
you what’s inside. The cover looks as solid as the bank 
itself. But inside, in addition to the Hokinson cartoons, 
every effort has been made to improve the looks of the 
report. Each page has a wide orange gutter, the printing 
is good—and big. There aren’t too many facts or words 
or figures on any page. The theory is to get the dose down 
in pleasant installments. 


And in addition to a report on the bank’s condition, 
there’s a review of the fiscal year. It also constitutes a 
review of the past 10 years during which James E. 
Gowen served as president. The report is, in effect, Mr. 
Gowen’s valedictory. He stepped up to become chairman 
of the board in December. And Girard has a new presi- 
dent, a 47-year-old Philadelphia lawyer, Geoffrey S. 
Smith. The report closes the Gowen chapter at Girard 
and opens the Smith one. 


Now, on to the Hokinson surprise package. What in- 
terests us—and you, probably—in this annual report is 
that it has dared to inject into that sacred cow, the an- 
nual report, a strong dose of humor. This in a bank's 
annual report, mind you. 


The Girard, despite its reputation for catering to the 
crustiest of the Main Liners, actually has been making, 
for the past 10 years, a strong bid for modest-size check- 
ing accounts and other banking business. Consequently it 
asked Helen Hokinson not to limit her drawings to 
matrons of the upper brackets. The cartoon we like best 
is the one which shows the earnest matron who has 
brought in her one good possession—an antique clock— 
and is trying to persuade the startled Girard loan officer 
to lend her money on it. “But this is wonderful col- 
lateral,” she says, “ it’s 150 years old and it runs 
perfectly!” 


The bank and Hokinson got in a mild jibe at one of 


the 90%-bracket ladies, too. In a second drawing a 
matron, replete with mink coat, is cheerfully asking a 
teller for advice. “Would you mind,” she asks, “showing 
me how to kite checks?” 


The meanest dig of all is the drawing which pictures 
the bank’s formidable vault. A large, 50-ish lady is calling 
from its depths as she displays her jewels to an officer. 
“Do you think,” she wonders, “these pearls would go well 
with my pink taffeta?” Don’t laugh, says a Girard officer. 


It happened to him. 


One more and we're through. This one is built around 
the flighty dame who stalked in to the bank one morning 
and asked (honest), ‘Have you a stock that will go up in 
time to let me build a new summer cottage ?”’ 


Has the annual report shocked people? Nary a one, says 
the bank. Even its customers with lack-luster senses of 
humor have come in to dig elbows in officers’ ribs and 
compliment the bank. “Certainly,” said a spokesman, “the 
Girard Trust never got out an annual report that was so 
well read! 
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“But this is wonderful collateral it’s 150 years 


old and it runs perfectly!” 


P.S. SHE GOT THE LOAN ... and Girard got Helen Hok- 


inson to turn it into a cartoon for its 112th annual report! 


JINGLE BELLS 


The buyers’ market is back... and guess who’s staging 
a vigorous sales campaign? None other than Western 
Union! And if you always thought Western Union was 
merely an amalgamation of staccato-voiced females who 
took your wire over the phone, you were wrong. Or if you 
thought that telegrams aren’t a promotable, sell-able com- 
modity, you’re wrong again. Western Union has in its 
New York City offices a Sales Department which devotes 
itself to dreaming up new and better ways to get you to 
wire it—not write it. 


Recently one of our subscribers sent us a copy of the 
last bill he had from Western Union. He didn’t owe 
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PULLING POWER THAT INSURES SALES 
IN THE BIG INDIANAPOLIS MARKET 


Separate in identity, yet combined as your most effective selling team... 
Indiana’s two largest dailies, The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News, 
saturate Indianapolis and concentrate heavy coverage over a rich 44 county 
area. It’s the sure way to sell the nation’s biggest inland market with 2 billions 
to spend—at lowest cost. 

Write for market information unequaled anywhere to help you plan your 
campaign. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY e NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


an 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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W.U. a dime, hadn’t sent so much as one telegram all 
month. So Western Union sent him a special sort of bill. 
It looked like a bill, all right; the usual yellow invoice 
with the correct head. But where it said “Charges,” there 
was a large goose egg. Below that was a deceptively 
simple line drawing, modeled after a 20th Century 
“Thinker.” And below that was this message: 


“Alas, and alack, and woe is us, 

We're probably silly to make such a fuss. 

But your bill is blank, and sad is our song, 
Are you sick? Or mad? Or what’s gone wrong? 


If you’re short on sales and cramped for time, 
Just pay attention to our rhyme. 

There are thirty-one ways we can heip you out, 
This folder tells you what it’s all about.” 


Enclosed with the “‘bill’’ was a folder called “31 Busi- 
ness Builders,” which the Sales Department ran off to 
show its customers how to needle sales via W.U. 


Naturally our friend was both surprised and pleased at 
this show of interest—also the show of humor on Western 
Union’s part. He sent them an answer—in kind: 


“We got your little jingle today, 

And we're sad to hear you feel that way. 

Our bill is blank and your song is sad, 

But cheer up, pal, things ain’t so bad. 

We've got a horse that does the work, 

And a steno girl who doesn’t shirk. 

She pounds and pounds the little machine, 

And when it goes wrong you should /ear her scream. 


CAPITAL 


AIRFREIGHT 


Tue Kaiser-Frazer Corporation of Detroit 
writes, “... 
Airlines. CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT helps to keep 
production schedules on time to the minute!” 


we get super-service from Capital 


Kaiser-Frazer uses CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT’S Over- 
night Delivery Service to prevent costly assembly 
line snags and shutdowns by rushing parts and 
raw materials. 


Overnight Delivery via CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT keeps 
production lines moving, cuts warehousing costs, 
makes smaller inventories and faster turnover 
DAILY 


SERVICE TO 70 IMPORTANT 


CENTERS OF 


At the end of this month you should rejoice, 
Our telegraph bill will be 100 times woice!” 


That was enough for us. We went down to see Sales 
Manager H. C. Alton of the telegraph company, who told 
us his department supplies the managers of the many 
Western Union offices with original jingles for use with 
customers who don’t keep the wires humming. Some tele- 
graph managers, exercising their own flair for original 
composition, submitted their sentiments to headquarters, 
They found users who give back as much as they get. 


Boston sent out the “Alas, and alack” wire to a grain 
brokerage which seemed to have had a Mr. McGovern 
in its confines. Here’s what came back: 


“He is not sick, nor mad, and nothing’s gone wrong 
Except that he, McGovern, has gone 

Beyond the veil to wire no more, 

But be assured he would not be sore 

If he knew about this jingle sent by you 

For he loved such good fellowship true. 

And now he would ask (Mc) governed by Fate 

You take out the addressograph plate.” 


Boston immediately wired back: 


“The addressograph plate is withdrawn by Fate 

Because Mac’s business—gone of late; 

*Tis sad indeed—more business we need— 

But you, as successor, the good old professor, like the 
game of checkers you play 

Lots of good luck—and all kings, we say, too 

Keep playing it—via W.U.” 


HELPS KAISER-/RAZER 
MEET PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


on ene! 


possible. AIRFREIGHT has become an extra profit 
potential in most businesses today. Let it work 
overnight for you—call your local Capital repre- 
sentative for complete details — no obligation! 


yA apital | 


National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


—, 


SALES MANAGEMENT ? 


Why is BLISS Coffee 


vern becoming a big favorite 


in Michigan? 


NSWER: 
because BLISS 


schedules space 


Advertising 
Agency: 
Benton & Bowles. 


ul 


‘\ ALL 8 BOOTH MICHIGAN 
“od NEWSPAPERS! 


General Foods’ Bliss brand Coffee is zoom- 
ing in favor with Michigan coffee drinkers. 
They're hearing more and more about this 
delectable coffee blend because they’re 
reading about it regularly in the Booth 
Michigan Newspapers. So, they go out and 
buy it, brew it and try it... the taste 
strikes them right . . . and they buy more. 

Whether yours is a product potable, 
edible, wearable . . . usable . . . your best 
promotional buy in a big market that 
represents half of your Michigan potential, 


is the eight Booth Michigan Newspapers. 
Boost sales, build consumer acceptance in 
eight large, lucrative Michigan Markets 
through the 386,630 Booth newspapers read 
daily! 


For specific data on Booth Michigan Markets, 
call or write 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


| NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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SODA POP HAS IT... 


A bubbly. exhilarating freshness. The Herald-American has it. That's why so many Chicago 


men and women between the ages of 15 and 50* read the Herald-American every evening. | 


A sparkling array of the nation’s top newspaper features, more of the news pictured in 
on-the-scene action photos and all of the news reported clearly and concisely gives the 


Herald-American a refreshing flavor that appeals to young, up-and -doing Chicagoans. 


In the Herald-American, your advertising reaches Chicago’s most active market—the young 
able-to-buy families in the process of accumulation—the largest evening newspaper audience 


in Chicago. 


*A complete analysis of the Herald-American readership, including Age, Sex, Employment, 
Rentals and Family Status is available to advertisers in a recent study by Alfred Polit: 
Research, Inc. Write for your copy of “Characteristics of Chicago Herald- American 


Readers.” It contains the answer to more profitable coverage of the rich Chicago market. 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAK 


EVENING AND SUNDAY—when the whole family is togethe! 


EVENING CIRCULATION OVER 500,000—SUNDAY OVER A MILLION b 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING sERVICE 
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LL EARS IN TULARE aren't glued to any one 
network. But 88% of the radio families in this $183 mil- 
lion California agricultural center do listen to ABC, says 
BMB. On ABC, your program rides with Crosby, Marx, 
Winchell and a host of other headliners into Tulare and 
all Coast markets—large and small. 


HECKING IN LONGVIEW we find the saw-and-ax 
experts in this Washington timber town hew to the ABC 
line. too. BMB says 72% of all Longview radio families 
are regular ABC listeners. It’s the same up and down 
the Coast: ABC reaches 95% of all radio families at the 
50% BMB penetration level. 


Ab 
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UMPER CROPS IN SALINAS fill U.S. salad bowls, and 
put $82 million (for field crops alone) into Salinas Valley 
purses. ABC harvests a rich crop here, too—89% of all 
radio families, according to BMB. It’s one of 44 key 
Coast cities where more ae 50% of all radio families 
are ABC listeners. 


On the coast you cant get away from 


ABC 


FULL COVERAGE... ABC’s improved facilities have 
boosted its coverage to 95.4% of ALL Pacific Coast radio 
families (representing 95% of coast retail sales) in coun- 
ties where BMB penetration is 50% or better. 


IMPROVED FACILITIES...ABC, the Coast’s Most Pow- 
erful Network, now delivers 227,750 watts of power— 
54,250 more than the next most powerful network. This 
includes FOUR 50,000 watters, twice as many as any 
other coast network...a 31% increase in facilities during 
the past year. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY...You can focus your sales 
impact better on ABC Pacific. Buy as few as 5 stations, 
or as many as 2]—all strategically located. 


LOWER COST...ABC brings you all this at an amaz- 
ingly low cost per thousand radio families. No wonder 
we say—whether you're on a Coast network or intend to 


be. talk to ABC. 


THE TREND TO ABC...The Richfield Reporter, oldest 
newscast on the Pacific Coast, moves to ABC after 17 
years on another network, and so does Greyhound’s 
Sunday Coast show—after 13 years on another network, 


PACIFIC NETWORK 


New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza + CIrcle 7-5700—Detroit: 1700 Stroh Bldg. - CHerry 8321—Cuicaco: 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
DElaware 1900—Los ANGELES: 6363 Sunset Blvd. * HUdson 2-3141—San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + EXbrook 2-6544 


MORE IOWA RADIOS 


MEAN MORE IOWA LISTENERS! — 


98% 

OF IOWA HOMES 

HAVE RADIOS 
Jil 


58.2% 


HAve ONERADIO 


50.0% 
HAVE T WO Ranios 


8.4% 


HAVE THREE mics 


HAVEFOUROR 
MORE Rs0105 


98% of lowa homes have radios, 41.8% 
have two or more sets, and 11.8% have 
three or more, according to the 1948 


lowa Radio Audience Survey.* 


This extra-set ownership means more 
listening throughout the day. In the 
morning, for instance, it means 6.9% 
more women and 5.9% more men 
listeners. 


The Survey’s authoritative figures 
about multiple-set homes in Iowa con- 
stitute one of the several new and ex- 
tremely important findings of the 1948 
Edition. In addition to this “new infor- 
mation not previously gathered” the 
Survey gives up-to-date facts on almost 
every possible phase of Iowa listener- 
ship. 


Write for your copy today, or ask 
Free & Peters. 


*The 1948 lowa Radio Audience Survey is a “*must™ 
for every advertising, sales, or marketing man who is 


interested in the Iowa sales-potential. 


The 1948 Edition is the eleventh annual study of radio 4 
listening habits in Iowa. It was conducted by Dr. F. L. 
Whan of Wichita University and his staff, is based on per- 
sonal interviews of 9,224 Iowa families, scientifically 


selected from the city, town, village and farm audience. 
As a service to the sales, advertising, and research pro- 


fessions, WHO will gladly send a copy of the 1918 Survey 


to anyone interested in the subjects covered. 


W Inl © 


+ for lowa PLUS + 


Des Moines . . - 50,000 Watts 


Col. B, J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ALEXANDER SMITH & SONS CARPET CO.: 

Joseph Fiala (left) has been appointed sales man- 
ager in charge of all Smith products, and James R. 
Dolan (right), for all Masland products, for which 
the Smith organization is the sole selling agent. 


E. J. McFADDEN 

Appointed general sales manager of the Water 
Heater, Range Boiler and Soil Pipe Department of 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc., N.Y.C. 


J. F. WALSH 
New sales manager of Westinghouse Home Radio 
Division, he will be in charge of all radio and tele- 
vision set sales in United States, Alaska and Hawaii. 


FRANCIS B. McQUILLEN 

Recently named sales manager of the expanded 
Electro-Acoustic and Overseas Divisions of Telex, 
Inc., which has distributors in all principal countries. 


ALBERT E, FOSTER 
Named media director for Lever Brothers Co., new- 
ly created post following consolidation of the com- 
pany's space and radio units into one media unit. 


H, R, BUTTS 

Newly appointed general sales manager in charge 
of the Merchandising Division of The Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., replacing F. A. Nealon, who has resigned. 


JOSEPH H,. McFARLAND 
Vice-president in charge of carpet sales of the 
James Lees and Sons Co., he has been elected a 
member of the organization's board of directors. 
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Stability comes of many products 


he doesttt rule the 10057... 


sesbinesaneenicntedtineieiotanecntinamnianiyiateensnanssenesinasaanaiaiaanenennenediltts 


Of course, he has plenty to crow about... eggs and poultry are “‘big time” in 
Pennsylvania. But so are cattle, hogs, milk, grain—Pennsylvania farmers have a 
year-round steady income. 
STABILITY. Vhese many products give Pennsylvania a stability 
unmatched by most upper-third farm states. 
STABILITY. Pennsylvania has more markets tor its products— 
995 as compared to other states” average of 349. Pennsy]- 


vania farmers spend less to sell their products, save more 
to buy yours. 


STABILITY. Pennsylvania was a great farm state when most 
others weren't even explored! 
And Pennsylvania is a great farm state ftoday—great in products, in markets, in 


farm experience. Well-informed, too—7 out of 10 farm families are regular readers 


of PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the stability of 
The Golden Crescent. It has greater age...more market centers. 

a larger variety of products. Served by MI HIGAN FARM ER, 
THE OHIO FARMER, and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
The Golden Crescent safeguards your profits through the ups and 
downs of the farm market. For further information write 1013-Q 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing * THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 


Wa Pennsylvania ! 


HAPPY (no-fish-story) HOLIDAY says: 
“4 


* 
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INCREASE | 
IN ADVERTISING 
REVENUE 


The 1948 catch is in: Publishers are having their annual whing-ding figuring up 
what happened. Some are sad. Some are happy. HOLIDAY is very happy. 

kor in 1948 HOLIDAY, advertising revenue increase over 1947 was a whop- 
ping 80.9%. 


For the data-minded, here’s the way that breaks down: 


1948 Total Advertising Revenue . . . $3.089.136 
1948 Revenue Gaim . . 2. 6 26 6 6 6 + BILSBILZS: 
1948 Linage Gaim . . 2. « « «© © © « « 23.7.4 

The secret? Not one thing. Many things. HOLIDAY has more of the elements 


that advertisers look for... and has them in combination. 


lis audience is unique. HOLIDAY reaches a mass market of over 800,000 
families of a very special type. They have imagination, zest, wide horizons. 
They re alert, intelligent, eager for new experiences. 

At the same time, HOLIDAY reader families have a higher average income 
than those of any mass magazine. . . and more $10,000-and-over incomes than 
any class magazine. That's class. 

And as everybody knows, when you multiply mass by class you get the kind 
of response that breaks the records ... the kind of response that brings sales 


results. That’s what more and more advertisers are looking for today. 


and we've got another BIG ONE «a gaff right now! 


First quarter figures show HOLIDAY’s 1919 pictures. Thev ll cruise with A. J. Liebling 


PUBLICATION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


advertising revenue up 65% over the record 
set in “48. This represents a further gain of 
$288.78] and a space increase of 17,680 
lines for the first quarter alone! 

This month HOLIDAY’s readers will sit 


down to 134 colorful pages of words and 


90° 


A CURTIS 


to the West Indies...learn the whole gaudy 
story of Reno... visit Harvard with Cleve- 
land Amory...check up on post-war Algiers. 


They ll have a good time. And they'll 


respond to editorial and advertising pages 
alike. Will you be there? 


What we just landed!” 


OVER 800,000 CIRCULATION 
HOLIDAY, selling at fifty cents a 
copy. has reached its present size 
faster than any magazine selling at 
thirty-five cents a copy or over, 


MILLIONS OF READERS 


Continuous readership studiesshow 
HOLIDAY is read by all members of 
the family as well as by friends. 
Total readership runs into millions, 


HIGH-INCOME READER FAMILIES 


HOLIDAY reader families have more 
$10,000-and-over incomes than any 
class magazine and a higher average 
income than any mass magazine. 


MOST RESPONSIVE MARKET 


HOLIDAY’s mass audience of high- 
income families pays off for ad- 
vertisers in low eost inquiries and 
increased sales at the dealer level, 


1,566 RETAIL PROMOTIONS 
Retailers everywhere have been 
quick to use this basic, new selling 
tool, They know that HOLIDAY sells 
the idea that sells the goods, 


999 ADVERTISERS 


400 agencies placed 80 different 
major classifications of advertising 
in HOLIDAY in 1948 and cashed in 
on HOLIDAY’s selling power. 
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BY 7. HARRY THOMPSON 


Just for the novelty of it, I don’t 
suppose Ivory Soap would ever adver- 
tise itself as *56/100% impure.” 

. 

Capsule Caricature: He’s the kind 
of cluck who would send a Whit- 
man’s Sampler to a diabetic. 


I have just gone to the home freez- 
er and taken out a generous slab of 
Fatted Calf for Ed Pope, the Yankee 
Quipper, whose delightful nonsense 
has been missing from the column for 


seven years. It’s also news that he 
would desert California for Man- 
hattan. 


We said here that there are 2.8 
million illiterates over 14 in the 
U. S., which gave Marshall Pickett, 
editor of Kasco Informant, a chance 
to say there are only 200,000. Mathe- 
matician that he is, Marshall figures 
that “2,800,000 over 14° equals 
200,000.” 


Just for that, I'll swipe another 
item from his sheet, to wit: “Habit 
is like a soft bed . . . easy to get into 
but hard to get out of.” 

© 

Aside to genial Jim Shirreffs, presi- 
dent of S & M Lamp Co., Los An- 
geles: Thanks for that box of Cali- 
fornia sunshine, Sniff’s Dates. At my 
age, Sniff is a date I can handle. 

+. 

Reba Sponcler, librarian at Hagers- 
town, Md., thinks Texaco might also 
consider a gasoline for motor-scooter 
bikes to be known as “‘Mis-Chief.” 

— 

Tup Way says his dad, who is a 
ringer for Harry Truman, bought a 
copy of Life with the President’s pic- 
ture on the cover, showed it to a mop- 
pet standing alongside, asked her if he 
“looked like this.” The little dear 
said: “You look worse!” 


sag 


The same correspondent offers a 
thumbnail of a brewmaster: “He 
brews easily but he heals quick.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Enterfrainment for Bank-Staffs. 


—Article in “Banking.” 
Perfume set to music.—Corday. 


Cheese that has aged but not de- 
clined.—Georges’ Cheese-House. 

No more soft-boiled hands.— 
G-E Dishwasher. 

The kitchen that's a slave to you 
(instead of vice versa).—General 
Electric. 

Filets of 
Yorker.” 

There’s no present like the time. 
—Cyma Clocks. 

Rest Assured.—Kerry 
wear. 


Ne Ww 


solecism.— The 


Knight- 


Turn humdrum dishes into hum- 
dingers.—Diamond Walnuts. 


Gloria Nuccio says the supervisors 
of the San Francisco transit-system 
are seriously thinking of naming one 
of their trackless trolleys: “A Trol- 
ley-Coach Named Satisfaction,” based 
on the public’s reaction to these new 
vehicles. 

. 

An old friend of mine, J. Leslie 
Rupert, naturally called ‘Jake’ after 
the brewer, lives in a nearby hamlet, 
Concordville. Jake calls his place: 
“Place de la Concord.” 

i 

Many years ago, writing copy for 
a new type of bottle, Jake put this 
headline on it: “Keeps Hires Fizzi- 
cally Fit.” 

s 
Nir—“Is he really any good as 
an amateur actor?” 
Wir—"No. He was even a bust 
as Santa Claus at the office-party.” 
e 


Some of the drivers on the road to- 
day seem to have gotten their experi- 
ence and training in an amusement- 
park ... in the concession containing 
electrically operated scooters, where 
the fun is not so much in scooting, 
but in whamming into the other guy, 
either head-on or broadside. 

- 

Nice writing in Time, in a review 
of “The Snake-Pit” (the hyphen 1s 
mine): “A breathtaking glimpse of 
an abyss in the infinite mountains of 


the mind.” 
= 


When the Chambers-Hiss thing 
was at its height, Jack Lutz sent the 
following jingle: 

Whitty, Whitty, what a pity, 

Had some films for Moscow City; 


His(s) films he put in pumpkin-shell 
Until the whole mess raised a smell. 
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THE NEWEST MEDIUM 


Of the ten top-rating 


television shows... 
five are produced by 


Young & Rubicam. 


Hooper Press Release, Jan. 25, 1949 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. apvertisinc 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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For years we at Artkraft*, the nation's sign headquarters, have recog- 
nized the need of a high quality, effective, outdoor neon illuminated 
sign for those merchandisers with a multiplicity of outlets, whose budget 
dictates a low cost sign, if such signs were to be used at all. To this end 
we have spent thousands of dollars on research and development and 
as a result, 


* 


NOW PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


THE CREATION OF A SIGN ENTIRELY NEW IN CONCEPT 
THE SENSATIONAL 


VALU-MASTER 


AT NOT JUST A SMALL SAVING—BUT, 


* GQ Winacle Value x 


Yes—at half the price of the lowest cost neon illuminated sign we have 
ever offered and at |/3 or !/, the cost of that used by many of our 
present customers. This despite the fact that Artkraft* values have always 
been recognized as the greatest! 


With this remarkable development we anticipate many brand new users 
of neon sign advertising who never thought they could afford a sign 
program and that many present users will employ the Valu-Master to 
supplement and greatly expand their present identification program! 


-—— 
eo @ --. 


* 


SIGN COMPANY 


P 


/ 
/ 1137 EAST KIBBY STREET 


Division of Axtkraf~é* Manufacturing Corp. ,' 
LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. L 


1137 EAST KIBBY STREET Artkraft® Valu-Master 


ae ™ 
(Anthnaft’ SIGN COMPANY »>. 
f @iteaa ree ian ete 
UMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


CO Please send details on the new 


\ 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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With an almost pathological fear 


| of halitosis, it is not unlikely that I 


have consumed a short ton of Life 
Savers, Beech-Nut Mints, Vivil, and 
Loriot in my time. Carbohydrates, 
except in minimal doses, are contra- 
indicated, due to my tendency to put 
on weight. I am, therefore, among 
the most enthusiastic devotees of 
Breath-O-Lator, the new gimmick 
being promoted by a Bing Crosby 
affliate. It really works, even after 
the strongest cigar or pipe. 


The column pays tribute to the 
passing of a fellow  paragrapher, 
Robert Quillen, whose sage observa- 
tions cleared through Publishers’ Syn- 
dicate, of Chicago. With an odd 
sense-of-humor (like most of us who 
write columns), he had written his 
own obituary years before. 


Myrt—‘“You say he’s hipped on 
Spanish?” 


Bert—“Yeah; he even  bathes 
with Castile soap.” 


After 14 years with W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, medical publishers at 
Philadelphia, 12 of them as Adver- 
tising Director, Horace Dyer Wil- 
liams moves to Year Book, Chicago, 
in a similar capacity. Reader Wil- 
liams contributed much to the pro- 
motional success of that best-seller, 
the Kinsey Report. Good _ luck, 
Horace! 


Add Acknowledgements: To Paul 
S. Weiner, of California’s Purofied 
Down Products, for the nice ciga- 
rette-humidor, also the Kimberly 
Pockette pen for the Mrs. To Bill 
Jenkins, head of his own agency in 
Philadelphia, for the dandy outdoor 
thermometer. They have already been 
thanked personally. 


Speaking of the recent holiday- 
season, I can never quite get used to 
postmen, trash-collectors, garbage- 
men, and newsboys asking for Christ- 
mas presents. Our butcher didn’t ask, 
but he parked a nice collection of 
wrapped gifts in full sight of the 
customers. Our corner cop seems to 
make out best of all. 


Apropos of the final split between 
England and Ireland, “Free Eire” 
might become tire-some, as the sound 
suggests. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE FOLDER 
ON SIMPLIFIED, 
PROFIT-PROVED 


SYSTEMS FOR 
SALES CONTROL 


tells you... 


which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 


how to show results against quotas without laborious 
computation. 


what lines. are selling well as against these that are 
showing weakness. 


what the percentage of achievement is for the current 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- 
lished quotas. 


how to get salient facts without wading through masses 
of irrelevant data. 


how to get simplified sales control systems that require no 
special ability or training on part of clerks. 


how to centralize all vital data in one clear, coherent, 
complete record. 
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T’s a question you can’t dodge — you who' 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don’t 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at! 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don’t 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 


oughly, aggressively, profitably. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 


° SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send me FREE copy of KD 381 — 


“To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. pee STATE : 
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¥ ‘i This is a woman buying Woman’s Day 


4 i 
ae 3 . \ To reach her, America’s advertisers invested 
i re. ; , 
. ‘ more than $5,600,000 in Woman’s Day in 
$. 
4 1948—a 34% gain over the previous year. 


Circulations 19 West 44th St. 


Woman's Day x. == 
Audit Bureau of 
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|| step up and pay cash for 
| WOMAN'S DAY than for 


any other magazine! 


No other magazine with audited circulation comes 
within hailing distance of WOMAN’S DAY’s single 
copy sales. December circulation set a new all-time 
high: 3,430,000 copies...not a subscription copy among 
them...bought by women who want and read Woman’s 
Day... bought by women who do their families’ 
marketing in person...bought by women who step 
up in overwhelming numbers to buy products, too. 


® MOST MAGAZINE CIRCULATIONS ARE UP single copy sales soared in the same period ... nearly 
Take the circulations of the big ones other than a quarter of a million copies... an increase of 8%. 
Woman’s Day—those general, consumer and farm 

magazines with more than 2,000,000. In 1948 (first — ~_ wat tad sei a 
six months) their combined circulations were about | 

50 million copies, a million more than the previ- r 3.4 million copies 

ous year, a gain of 2%. Woman’s Day’s gain in this 

period was nearly a quarter of a million copies ... to 

3,167,000... more than 8% up. | 3.2 million copies . 


® SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE UP EVEN MORE 


These same magazines had a large gain in subscrip- 


1948 


Last 6 months ——— 


tions in the first six months of 1948 .. . from 29.8 | | 
millions to 32.2 millions .. . 214 millions up from 
1947 for a gain of more than 89¢. Woman's Day had @ WOMAN’S DAY’S CIRCULATION IS ROBUST 
no subscription circulation in either year. Our picture has never been healthier. This chart shows 
the steady rise in net paid sales in the six months period 
® BUT THEIR NEWSSTAND SALES ARE OFF just completed. The December all-time record of more 
Their trend in newsstand sales was just the reverse . . . than 3,430,000 copies was achieved with a return rate 
a drop of nearly 11/2 million copies from 19.1 millions of only 2.13%. Because women want Woman's Day 
} tol7.6 millions ...a decrease of 89%. Woman's Day’s it sells itself and its advertisers’ products, too. 
RK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
h St. / 221 N. LaSalle St. 1701 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg. 714 W. Olympic Blvd. 1085 Monadnock Bldg. 
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"Its nobodys business but my OWN... 


When you see the Company’s square mile of 
factories, its sales offices all.over the map...it’s 
hard to believe that the Old Man began with a 
backyard machine shop, a little borrowed money 
and a lot of nerve. 

No doubt about it, at the start he stretched his 
credit skin-tight, often gambled on late mail trains 
to make his checks good... but in his day credit 
ratings usually came from banks, and bankers still 
used their own judgment. 


Prrsonnev” was a foreign word, and employee 
welfare plain common sense 


not the name of a 
department! The Old Man’s first workers were men 
he knew ...and they sponsored the later ones. 


Management was a personal matter. 


A workman himself, the Old Man knew whe 
to overlook a hangover or an offday due to fami 
trouble...but he fired and gave raises witha 
asking leave of lawyers or grievance committe} 
And kept somebody sick or injured on the payr 
—with workmen’s compensation, union contra¢ 
and group insurance no part of the deal. 

In later years, when he gave everybody aw 
off with pay in summer and another at Christi 
... the help thought he was Santa Claus! 

If the inventory got uncomfortable, there’ 
no FTC or Robinson-Patman Act to discourage 
extra discount for a fast order. 

“Merchandising” hadn’t been minted... 
the Old Man was always smart in giving the tt 


something new before sales started slipping 


Not Lend Lease... any longer! We 
just give away billions in materiel to help 
armies of thirty countries! If you pay taxes, 
read “How Many Armies Do We Need?” 
by William Bradford Huie... 

Can’t tell where it hurts!...Home 
wave kits put out chair maker—who 
specialized in beauty shop chairs! ... 
Work relief—at $1 an hour in Dayton... 


See Washington Letter, most influential 
feature in Nation’s Business! 

**Dirt Will Tell Your Fortune”’... 
startling news about soil by J. D. Ratcliff... 
“They Licked Distribution in Rochester” 
:..or how to make more jobs with more : 
jobbers by M. T. Bloom... andadozen * 


additional articles of immediate interest —— 
in the February Nation’s Business... = RY 
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And a product change, or even a new line, didn’t 
necessitate shutting down or expensive tooling. 

Late in 1906, the industry thought the Old 
Man was slipping when he signed a big cut throat 
contract below cost... Then the 1907 Panic hit! 
He cut wages fifty cents a day, broke even—and 
kept people working that terrible year! 


For years, the whole office force was three 
people and Mr. MacGillever, the bookkeeper. 

Taxes meant taking the town assessor to lunch 
once a year to argue the valuation of plant and 
property... Payrolls were all cash, no checks, no 
“deducts,” no series of separate accounts and 
records... Inventories, progress reports, time cost 
the Old Man took a walk through the 
place and found out for himself! 


analyses 


Nation’s Business is not primarily a medium 
of news or vehicle of current information... no 
compendium of markets, no compilation of prices, 
no how-to manual. It concentrates principally 
on 1) Interpretation and 2) Significance. 

It is not much concerned with what has just 
happened—but why...and more concerned with 
the major influences affecting next year. 

It likes the long view, in time to afford a long 
look...tries to chart a course rather than throw 
out a life raft. Most of the topics troublesome to 
business at present were indicated and appraised 
in Nation’s Business months ago. And the regular 
reader of Nation’s Business rarely finds himself 
unaware of the trend or at a loss to explain the 
turn of events ...can usually plan ahead rather 
than compromise afterwards. 


eee The few stockholders got such fat dividends in 
the good years, they didn’t dare complain in the Downe a job duplicated by no other business 
— bad... Sales, net worth, profits, were privy only to publication, Nation’s Business today far exceeds 
= MacGillever and the Old Man. If anybody was any other business publication in circulation and 
withod ill-advised enough to ask about such matters, he influence among business men. 
sists told them it was nobody’s business but his own! And with 650,000 circulation—all advance 
mo paid subscriptions—Nation’s Business not only 
ntrac The Old Man’s grandson, Company VP today. reaches the majority of the men making decisions 
thinks his grandfather had it pretty soft! in business management, but affords the 
at Because today, nobody’s business is his most comprehensive coverage among all 
ist own... but open to government, unions, classifications of business... And makes its 
credit associations and others... run with majority market available to the advertiser 
— legislated restraints and interminable reports at lowest cost! 
irageR ...and subject to changing conditions and Issued monthly, it doesn’t crowd the 
complexities grandfather never imagined. reader... or pile up unread—vital factor 
So today, for business men Nation’s Business — for advertisers to the business market today! 
he tr takes on more meaning and value than any other Maybe you should know more about Nation’s 
ping business publication currently issued. Business?... Call the nearest office. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
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New York Is 
a Good Idea—Now! 


Mr. Executive, a business trip to New 


York ean prove to be an asset instead of 


a liability to Domestic Bliss. Just ask 
the Spouse to come along—and Stay at 
the Hotel New Yorker. There, sir. 


Valentine she will long remember! 


is a 


So hie... fly... hitch up the wagon 
... Step on the starter... get out the 
. old sleigh .. . grab a bus or 


ad flag a train. But get here 
KA, quick. For ey ery thing's 
AE - hopping here in the Little 

er)! Old Burg. New York right 
now is at the hub o° the world and at 
the hub o’ New York—is the Hotel 
New Yorker! The finest, biggest, busiest 
shops and showrooms, first-run movies, 
theatres, subways, buses . . . everything 
is right close at hand when you put up 


at the New Yorker. 


Before you come, find out what there 
is to do? What to see? Where to go? 
Write to us today. Ask for. pay, 
the Calendar of Events. It Pee / 
. _ free! a Learn WP of 
10W to go to the dogs ina — v 
nice way—at the West- a4 
minster Kennel Club Show. Check on 
sports and music . . . symphony, opera, 
concerts, nightelubs, dancing’. . . also 
wrestling, fencing, boxing! . . . the 
thousand and one things there are to 
do in this town ‘right now! 


When you make a reservation at the 
Hotel New Yorker ask for a room with 
Or _ television—it adds so 
a) much to the pleasure of 

27 your visit! Some of our 
Zs || other “specialties” include 
Py really good pies made by 
women cooks: ice-water on tap in your 
bathroom; prompt efficient weather re- 
ports when you wake up in the morning. 


B 


You'll find this is the spot where Effi- 
ciency, Service and Sentiment team up 
to make you happy. 


P. S. And all this you can afford! 


Hotel 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
2500 Rooms + Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Business Regulatory Agencies 
Off Hoover Revision List 


It is now almost certain that there 
will be no major overhauling of the 
principal business regulatory agencies 
in Government, despite extensive 
studies of them made by the Hoover 
Commission “task forces.” In fact, 
final Commission reports likely will 
deal with these agencies only in terms 
of general policy recommendations. 
include Federal 
‘Trade Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


These agencies 


This development will be disap- 
pointing to many businessmen who 
can compile a long list of things 
they'd like to see corrected in the 
bureaucratic structures they have to 
deal with. Simple fact behind it is 
that these agencies are all creatures 
of Congress, and Congress intends to 
keep them so. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn, with 
a sensitive ear, tuned to the political 
feelings of his colleagues, has talked 
it over with President ‘Truman, who 
is agreeable to keeping these depart- 
ments out of the big re-shuffle. 

Extensive recommendations for or- 
ganizational changes in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can be expected. 
Recommendations turned up in cross- 
reference study of the individual 


Commerce units had not jelled into 


any specific pattern. 

Thorough revision of Government 
statistical services—including those of 
Commerce—will be recommended, 
and much may be accomplished in this 
field to eliminate present overlapping, 
inadequacies, and time lags. The two 
main questions to be resolved: Policy- 
wise—should a statistical department 
be centered under one head within 
the White House itself? Work-wise 
—should statistical gathering func- 
tions be centered in the Bureau of the 
Census ? 


Standard Metropolitan Areas 
Are Defined at Last 


You will now be able to avoid 
the confusion occasioned heretofore 
by Government recognition of four 
different sets of ‘“‘metropolitan areas”: 


metropolitan districts, metropolitan 
counties, industrial areas, and labor 
market areas. 

The Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of the Budget has 
taken the first step by developing 
standard definitions for 87 of the 
largest metropolitan areas in_ the 
U.S. for the use of all Federal agen- 
cies compiling and publishing statisti- 
cal data. Plagued by the confusion 
which existed, the Bureau of the 
Census requested such a move in 1947 
and Bureau of the Budget organized 
a Federal committee representing all 
Government statistical agencies, 
which issued its first report this month. 

The new metropolitan area defini- 
tions will be used in presentation of 
census statistics on population, indus- 
try and trade; current employment 
and pay roll data, and local labor 
market analysis. Eventually they will 
be developed for about 150 metro- 
politan areas, each with a population 
of 100,000 or more. This will make 
possible far better bases of compara- 
bility than in the past. 

Major principles in this new con- 
cept: (1) Each area must include at 
least one city of 50,000 population 
or more, and the area as a whole must 
have a total population of at least 
100,000. (2) Where two cities of 
50,000 or over are within 20 miles of 
each other they are ordinarily includ- 
ed in the same area. (3) Each county 
included must have either 10,000 
non-agricultural workers or 10% ot 
the non-agricultural workers in the 
area, or more than one-half of the 
county’s population must have been 
included in the “metropolitan dis- 
trict” as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

(Note: For a list of the first 87 
metropolitan areas defined, write to 
Bureau of the Budget Information 
Office, Room 247, Old State Bldg., 
Washington. ) 


Cosmetic Trade Practice 
Code Strengthens FTC Trend 


One of the most volatile of sales 
fields—the cosmetics and toilet prep- 
arations industry—apparently is about 
to come under a Federal Trade Com- 
mission trade practice code. 

Chief feature of the cosmetic code 
distinguishing it from codes previ- 
ously adopted in other lines is lengthy 
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New Western Home Office of The Prudential Insurance Company of America covers two blocks on Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles. 


ie 


ont 


qqot Coal 


“bes 


it's the insurance center of the west 
.-- America's third largest market! 


The Research Department of The 


GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES... NOW AVAILABLE 
or) <%, Times has completed a compre- 
ie % hensive survey of the Los 


-« Angeles market — studies of 
“* 


> population trends, sales anal- 
qs ee 


id yses, buying habits, routes, 
4 etc. 


These studies are outlined 
in the booklet “Los Angeles — 


FEBRUARY 15, 


America is moving West ... to stay! In 1947, sales of life 
insurance in California totaled $1,195,539,000—second only 
to New York. It is reliably estimated that over one-third 
of these sales were made to residents of Los Angeles County. 
This ability to purchase large amounts of life insurance is 
just one more indication of the wealth and buying power of 
the 3,908,477 people who make up Los Angeles—now the 
third largest market in America. And to reach this great 


Nae \ Ties City Without Limits.” Write to- market effectively, more and more advertisers are using the 
: 3 day for your FREE copy. Los Angeles Times—now with the largest home-delivered 

\ ./ circulation of any newspaper west of Chicago! 
’ Circulation—ABC Audit Report for twelve months ending September 30, 1948: Daily, 412,319: Sunday, 789,333. 


\. LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 81 of a Series. 


Collectors’ treasure... 

HK edgwood’s famous copy 
of the Portland Vase. 
Completed in 1790, the 
Wedgwood replica 
reproduc ed et ery detail 
of the bas-reliefs 

with astonishing fidelity. 


P-% 


WEHPGWOGD anseacie 


Connoisseur of quality. 


Wedgwood chooses STRATHMORE 


| _] 


For over three hundred years the name Wedgwood has been 


associated with the art of making pottery. Throughout the 
world Wedgwood Ware is prized for its beauty of design and 
magnificent craftsmanship. Obviously the Wedgwood letter- 
head must be unusually suggestive of quality and prestige. So, 


obviously, Wedgwood uses Strathmore for its letterhead. 


If your current letterhead paper fails to do your firm justice, 
you will do well to have your letterhead supplier submit new 


designs on expressive Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


SATA MORE os 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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treatment of the thesis that demon- 
strators and demonstration aids must 
be furnished to all purchasers (re- 
tailers) on “proportionally equal 
terms.”’ Alternative methods are sug- 
gested whereby the industry member 
may determine what percentage of 
purchases he will expend for furnish- 
ing demonstrators—and the percent- 
age must then be applied uniformly. 
(Except in de minimus cases where 
annual purchases do not exceed 
$100.) 

The code proposes that a dealer 
who cannot or does not wish to use 
demonstrators shall be furnished pro- 
portional substitute services “of 
equivalent value” (from a list made 
available by the industry member) 
such as “advertising allowances, pay- 
ments for display space, merchandis- 
ing aids, or similar services, lawfully 
used.” 

The code then deals with avoiding 
“suppression of competition and de- 
ception of public,” “nonconcealment 
of demonstrators” and “exclusion of 
competitors to be avoided.” Demon- 
strators, says the code, cannot bring 
about “deception of the purchasing 
public, diversion of trade from prod- 
ucts of competitors by unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices, or the sup- 
pression of competition.”” Demonstra- 
tors must be identified by “a conspicu- 
ous sign, badge, or other effective 
method” as employes of the manufac- 
turer. And, finally, the demonstrator 
service “shall not be employed in such 
manner as to shut out competitors 
by rendering it impossible or imprac- 
tical to use the store . . . as a channel 
of distribution for competing brands.” 

These details echo and extend the 
hands-down victory FTC chalked up 
15 months ago over Philco Corp. 
which had a “Sell ’N Win” campaign 
going among sales personnel of inde- 
pendent dealers with valuable prizes 
going to those with most points. 
(This also included a drawing, which 
had a lottery angle. FTC’s principal 
complaints were that the plan sup- 
pressed competition of other radios 
and concealed Philco’s “subsidiza- 
tion” of the retail salesmen, resulting 
in the “general deception of pur- 
chasers.” 

(Reference: Complaint issued by 
FTC October 30, 1947, acqui- 
esced to by Philco November 16, re- 
viewed in detail in SM, Significant 
Trends, November 20, 1947.) 

(NoTE: Of more than usual sig- 
nificance among trade practice codes, 
copies of this one may be obtained by 
writing: Henry Miller, Director of 
Trade Practice Conference Section, 
Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 


ington 4, D. C.) 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Ince. 
Advertising 

NEW YORK * BOSTON ¢* BUFFALO * CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND °* PITTSBURGH 

MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO © HOLLYWOOD ¢ LOS ANGELES * DETROIT 


RUNAWAY RESPONSE ° 4 7 WORLD BEATER 


ALL STOPS WERE pulled out when the Polaroid Land READER'S DIGEST has the largest circulation of 
"pictures in a minute" camera was launched in any magazine—more than fifteen million copies 
Boston. Publicity prepared by BBDO Boston in- monthly in all editions. The United States 
cluded full-page newspaper ads and stories, radio edition, client of BBDO since 1939, has consis— 
spots, television and theatre newsreels, display tently promoted readership through use of 
material. Success of the camera was assured over— editorial—type advertisements in a large number 
night...demonstrators at Jordan Marsh store had to of newspapers. Response to occasional hidden 

take to the counter tops to avoid being swamped. offers indicates ads are exceptionally well read. 


’ ir a4 
ROOM SERVICE CREAM—OIL'S OWN ii 
A FAMILIAR LANDMARK on the American scene is this RADIO ACTOR HOWARD DUFF sprang to film stardom on 
Armstrong "rooms campaign." In magazines con- the strength of his work for Wildroot Company, 
tinuously for many years, its sound decoration Inc., in "The Adventures of Sam Spade" (Sundays, 
ideas and interesting copy—often told in short- CBS). In his build-up publicity, Universal- 
Story style—have attracted thousands of inquiries International identified him as Howard "Sam 
* with every insertion. Basic theme, "for every Spade" Duff. Movie appearances have stepped up 
room in the house," has remained unchanged in the his fan mail and added interest to Wildroot 
32 years that Armstrong has been served by BBDO. Cream—0il displays in drug store windows. 
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SUCH LOCAL FEATURES 


IN THE COLUM 


Locally - Edited MAGAZINE --+>* 


BUS DISPATCH 


eeener? MEAN 
GREATER SALES |! 


THE FEATURE: 


“Ohio Was Like That" is a regular habit with 
Columbus Dispatch Sunday Magazine readers 
throughout Central Ohio. Like 90-100% of all 
features, stories and pictures in each of the ten 
Locally-Edited Gravure Magazines, “Ohio Was Like 
That" mirrors the local scene . . . and readers ore 
just naturally interested most in people and events 
that ore closest to them. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT: 


Advertiser: 

Dutch Masters Cigars 
Agency: 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ine. 


MPACT FOR 
tunis Dutch Masters AD.---- 
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T,. NORMAN TVETER Says: 


lt is a matter of record 
that the power of localized 
editorial material makes 


for better than average sles // 
results through advertising 


T. Norman Tveter 
Vice President 
ERWIN, WASEY & CO.,Inc. 


record that the power of localized editorial material 
better 
through advertising. 


Mr. F. J. Cooney just made 


another presentation to Mr. makes for than average sales results 


Schiesser and myself covering 
the Locally-Edited Magazine 
sections. It’s quite obvious that these newspapers 


We hope someday that other newspapers will be 
as forward looking as those that have already 


are producing something better than average value developed this additional local power so that one 


in the newspaper magazine section field with the 
possible exception of the New York Times magazine 
section for national and local advertisers to use 


of these days we can offer a national chain or 
any part of it to our accounts. 


Yours very truly, 


“eae in their advertising sales effort. It is a matter of or 
ited Vice President, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 


®89000202000000209920028090°8008008980000000068800806060808000068000 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 

COLUMBIA STATE 

COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNNE-STATES 
SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


Ten weekly newspaper magazines featuring the Local Touch 
for highest reader interest, for greater advertising value 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 1,890,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


For further information contact any of the following representatives: Branham Company, Cresmer and Woodward, 
Jann & Kelley, John Budd Company, Kelly-Smith Company, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Again in 1948: American business invested more advertising dollars per issue 
in the Journal—more women bought the Journal—than any other magazine. 


Never underestimate the power of the magazine women believe in! 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


re 
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, ALITTLE SLOWING UP, BUT— 


The combination of crazy winter weather conditions, 

the disappointment that some folks felt about the election, 

| and the filling up of the pipelines in the soft goods indus- 
» tries have produced a little slowing up, which is reflected 
by a touch of unemployment and considerable hesitancy 
about placing new orders,—but that LITTLE slowing up 
can be increased very easily if we follow the typical 
American habit of griping about how badly our business— 


or the other fellow’s business—is falling off. 


Newspaper editors 


“ISIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1949 


and I suppose the same is true of 
radio and newspaper commentators—feel that they have 
to tell the truth as they see it, whether it is good or bad. 
* Ifa big plant lays off 5,000 men, that’s news; if the un- 


=) employment rolls go up 15%, that’s news. 
| But it needn’t be news to salesmen and sales executives. 
There’s no law that compels them to spread the fear 
epidemic, but most of them do it. 
» It's very likely that there will be some further unem- 
‘== ployment; it’s a possibility, though not a probability. It is 
obvious that there are very few shortages left, that we are 
in a buyers’ market, that there will have to be price re- 
ductions, that profits will decline. 

But are we so stupid as to think that the last years were 
normal years, that to be prosperous we have to have 
every last person employed and corporation profits run- 
ning at a rate two or three times higher than in any pre- 
war year? 

e BY MOTOR VEHICLES 

pe IN THE U.S. 
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The year still looks very good—unless we talk our- 
selves into a really bad recession. Supposing business isn’t 
as good as in 1948, which was a phenomenal, all-time- 
high year. Right now we are hearing the surface bad 
news. But don’t forget that there are many strong factors 
which will become more apparent as the year goes on: 


1. There are still nearly 59,000,000 men and women 
employed at high wages. 


2. These wages are more likely to inch up a little than 
to show a drastic drop. 


3. Uncle Sam is the largest customer of business, and 
he will be spending more this year than last. 


4. Even though farm prices are showing a mild de- 
cline, the farmer is very prosperous, and supports will 
assure the farmer a profitable price. 


5. Exports are being financed by the Government and 
will remain high. 


6. The full effects of the armament program are ahead 
of us instead of behind us. 


7. The heavy industries are continuing to do excep- 
tionally well. 


8. Both the Federal and the State governments have 
been holding off on public works programs, but these 
will be pushed this year. 

9. Installment credit rules will probably be eased up. 
10. Interest rates are low and likely to continue low. 


Why can’t we emphasize these things in our conversa- 
tion, instead of painting a black picture? 


HOW MUCH DO YOU EARN? 


Recently the National Federation of Sales Executives 
completed a survey among its more than 10,000 individ- 
ual sales executive members, and asked some penetrating 
questions about earnings and backgrounds. 


The figures for those men who hold sales executive 
positions in home offices indicate that median earnings are 
in excess of $15,000 a year. Going from one extreme to 
another, more than 11% earn more than $30,000, and 
5.4% earn less than $6,000. 


The facts are revealed in a booklet obtainable from 
N.F.S.E. headquarters, Hotel Shelton, New York City, 
called ‘“The Portrait of a Modern Sales Executive,” and 
are based on a questionnaire prepared and sent out by 
Brooks Smeeton, Assistant Professor of Marketing, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 


One of the most interesting facets of the survey has to 
do with a survey of the backgrounds of today’s successful 
sales executives. Only 27% definitely planned a career in 
the sales field before entering active business. A total of 
47% entered selling after having started another career, 
and the remaining 26% just “happened” to find them- 
selves in sales work. 
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Of those sales executives who worked their way up to 
sales managerial rank, the majority had about five years’ 
experience in selling before receiving their appointment to 
an executive post. Our typical sales manager attended 
college in 75% of the cases, favored economics, then 
I-nglish, business administration and engineering. 


Based on his experience in business, he now has definite 
ideas as to which studies would be most helpful in per- 
sonal selling. Thirty-four percent of the sales executives 
wish they had studied psychology; almost similar per- 
centages apply to salesmanship or sales management and 
public speaking. Not far below comes a wish for more 
information about marketing research statistics. 


STUDEBAKER'S HOT IDEA 


‘There’s a big push in hiring ahead for the automobile 
companies, for they too are beginning to feel the buyers’ 
market. Studebaker has come up with a compensation 
plan which seems to make a lot of sense, not only for itself 
but for any company. They have worked out a 4-point 
compensation plan based upon (1) security money—a 
small salary or drawing account to cover a salesman’s bare 
living expenses; (2) incentive money—in the form of a 
cash commission on every car sold; (3) loyalty money— 
a special bonus of as much as $500 on each anniversary 
of employment; (4) rivalry money—cash or merchandise 
prize contests to appeal to a sense of sportsmanship. 


Any compensation plan which combines security—in- 
centive—loyalty—trivalry is bound to find enthusiastic 
adherents. 


INVASION OF THE RURAL FIELD 


It shouldn’t be news to any sales executive that for a 
number of years the farmers relatively have been better 
off than any other segment of the population, but the 
farm and small-town market has been pretty largely 
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neglected. But how things have changed! Hotels in the 
small towns are turning traveling salesmen away—for the 
first time in a decade. The clerk in a small Indiana town 
hotel is quoted by The Wall Street Journal as saying, 
“T’ve never seen anything like it. We’re full up every 
week from Monday through Thursday night with sales. 
men.” ‘The owner of a general store in a Missouri town 
said, “It seems like I’ve had as many salesmen as cus- 
tomers in this week.” And a conductor on a train running 
out of Chicago declared, “Since the first of the year, it 
has been like the old days. About a quarter of my pas- 
sengers are sample-toting salesmen.” 


Radio commentators and newspaper columnists are 
playing up the new role of the salesman. A recent column 
by Ralph Reichhold of the Pittsburgh Press says that for 
the first time in many years, salesmen are floundering 
around trying to unearth a good, spirited and risque story 
that will put the customer in stitches and tie him up toa 
big, fat contract. “Let his company put on a sales cam- 
paign, dangle a 17-jewel watch or a free trip to Florida 
in front of his nose and Pittsburgh customers will see 
once again that foot in the door and hear the invitation 
to ‘come over close, I have a rib-cracker for you today,’ ” 


SPEAKING OF FARMERS 


The farm situation is so unusual—and so good—that 
we can’t stop with just a short paragraph on the influx of 
salesmen—very belatedly—into the small towns which 
serve rural areas. According to Dr. Vergil Reed of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, the trend toward mech- 
anization on the farm shows no signs of abating. In 1948 
a swarm of 3,150,000 tractors brought in a large share 
of the farm crop, and that is more than double the num- 
ber on the farms in 1940. Corn pickers have more than 
doubled the pre-war figure, and there are very few of the 
mechanized farm gadgets which haven’t at least doubled 
the number of users. 


Incidentally, Dr. Reed has written a pamphlet on the 
subject of farm markets which any SM reader can obtain 
by dropping him a note in care of the J. Walter ‘Thomp- 
son Company, Graybar Building, New York City. 


The Country Gentleman has come up with a brand- 
new thought about the farm situation; they point out in 
an advertisement in their sister publication. The Saturday 
Evening Post, that over a long period of years, food has 
taken an average of only 24% of the personal spendable 
income of the American people, whereas food represents 
35% of the expenditures in England, and something over 
70% in France and in Italy—whereas in the backward 
countries such as China and India food requires nearly 
all of the people’s energy and income. 


An important point in connection with this is that our 
efficient farming methods have made it possible for us to 
develop our great industrial system, with the highest 
standard of living in the world. Of course, it isn’t quite 
as simple as that: We are blessed with a good climate 
and a relatively fertile soil, and we also have statutory 
provisions which now guarantee the farmer against taking 
the kind of licking which he used to take every few years, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that farm prosperity—which 
we have with us now and are likely to have for some 
time—is the real backbone of our national prosperity. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Can We Save the Salesman 
Who Thinks He's Down and Out? 


BY HARRY G. SWIFT + Agency Manager, 


Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 


Here's one sales manager who believes many a salesman 
can be pulled back from the brink of disaster by digging 
deeply into the man's heart and mind to find the source 
of trouble. Then he shows how to apply philosophical truth 
—and the Golden Rule—to inspire him to new effort. 


The biggest heartbreak for a sales 
manager is to see a man he knows 
has what it takes to be a top flight 
salesman fail through inability to dis- 
cover, and use, his own best qualities. 

What do you do when you’re up 
against that problem? When he 
keeps on defeating himself, although 
he has the knowledge, the education, 
the product, and policy training, to 
do the job? When you have screened 
him as having the qualities you want, 
trained him in what he is to sell, 
given him the basic technical back- 
ground, allowed him his trial and 
error period, have you done all you 
can? No—he has to be given, or he 
must get somehow, more than that. 

Consciously or unconsciously, he 
must have — or acquire a_ basic 
philosophy, know why he is selling, 
teel that he knows why he is alive. 
Given this basic philosophy, the “Psy 
chology of Selling’ we hear so much 
about will take care of itself. This 
may alarm many, but surely you've 
got to get into a man’s beliefs before 
you can make a salesman out of him. 
Let me illustrate. 


An Illustration 


Frank B. was ambitious and knew 
what he wanted, but his attempts to 
advance nearer to his goal had been 
negative—way down deep. He was 
an accountant but he wanted to get 
into selling, go back to Maine, his 
home state, and work toward a mana- 
gerial position. We brought him to 
our ofhce for training, convinced that 
he had the qualities we believe neces- 
sary for men who are to sell Mar- 
chant calculators. But his perform- 
ance was mediocre. He seemed un- 
able to lift himself out of that 
mediocrity. ‘The opportunities to ob- 
tain more than average business were 
there, yet over and over again he 
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would fail to: make the deal. Why? 

The answer was plain. Frank was 
getting what he expected. Subconsci- 
ously, not consciously, he thought he 
would lose the deal. Confronted by 
a more than mediocre opportunity, 
he was fearful of it and worried him- 
self into the conviction that it might 
not come out right. After months of 
this middling performance by a 
harassed, unconfident man, a_ sales 
manager might have been excused for 
deciding that Frank was attempting 
something that was too much for 
him, and for, as gently as possible, 
easing him back into his accounting 
job. Certainly we had given him the 
opportunity and the training. But 
if we had given up at that point, we 
would have lost a man who is now a 
producer. 


Here's the Problem 


What was our problem with 
Frank? ‘lo make him see that he 
actually was getting what he sub- 
consciously expected. He denied this 
often until he was awakened. Then, 
after he saw what the trouble was, 
he was shown how to overcome it. 
That meant getting down inside of 


him and transforming his beliefs, 
which transformed his selling be- 
havior automatically. Before the 


process was complete, Frank himself 
was transformed. He had been “born 
again.’ He had acquired a philosophy 
—or better, had uncovered one that 
was dormant within him all along. 

What Frank learned, in a series 
of personal “sales meetings,” was 
how to uncover in himself—dig up 
from below the layer on layer of fear, 


doubt and _ self-distrust—the con- 
fident, eager, charming, successful 


child he once was. As the layers 
were removed he could see little by 


little the much finer world in which 
he really was living. 

Did you ever know a young child, 
a kitten, a puppy, that did not sell 
itself on sight? A child—I am speak- 
ing of the child from, say, one day 
to five years of age—is sincere, 
honest, enthusiastic, imaginative. His 
world reflects that. These are the 
qualities a salesman needs. We are 
all salesmen when we are children. A 


child knows what he wants, goes 
after it, gets it. He knows he will 
get it. It never occurs to him that 


he won't. He hasn’t yet acquired an 
earthling’s doubt, fear, distrust. If he 
doesn’t get it at once (Watch a kit- 
ten—it’s the same way.) he doesn’t 
hold resentment—he just tries again. 

Gradually, with his wife’s aid, we 
called to Frank’s recollection the 
salesman he once was when a child. 
The qualities were there—inside. 
They had to be brought from the in- 
side out. It didn’t take Mrs. Frank 
long to see what we were driving 
at and she was soon our best ally. 
She helped Frank grasp the idea that 
when he expected things to come 
right they would come right. She 
even used it herself. She admitted 
that she had always disliked to iron 
Frank’s shirts, and they looked it! 
She got the idea of expecting them 
to be done well and surprised her- 
self by how much better the shirts 
looked. Everything comes from in- 
side—out. You see and hear what 
you think you see and hear. 


Expect Success 


“Believe that ye shall receive and 
ye shall receive.” But you have to 
really believe it, to kill all thoughts 
to the contrary. Frank knew that, 
as all children do, when he was a 
child. Gradually, he began to recol- 
lect, he began to pull out qualities 
that were buried under worry and 
fear and doubt. “Except ye become as 
a little child ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘The best sales- 
man who ever lived said that and he 
gave us the greatest sales manual in 
existence: the Sermon on the Mount. 

When Frank got the idea of ex- 
pecting things to come right, he 
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started to bring business in every day. 
Sefore he left for Maine and the job 
he wanted, he won over the biggest 
order ever obtained in San Fran- 
cisco from one single civilian user. 

There is nothing namby-pamby, 
sentimental, or Pollyanish about ap- 
plying the wisdom of the ages to sell- 
ing, and there is nothing religious 
about it. The most successful men 
of our age—Carnegie, Rockefeller,— 
pick any one you wish—consciously 
or unconsciously have brought spiri- 
tual truths to bear in a realistic, 
down-to-earth manner on their prob- 
lems and ambitions, and because of 
this have won out. 


You Get What You Give 


One of the best examples of prac- 
tical application of the truth—that 
you get what you give—is Hal B. 
If 1 tell you Hal was a mess, ment- 
ally, you will ask why we were try- 
ing to make a salesman out of him. 
The answer is, that he had many 
qualities we look for. He had knowl- 
edge of our product. He had experi- 
ence. But he also had a deep flaw: 
He quit easily when things weren’t 
coming his way. In 10 years he had 
had 13 jobs. 

Because Hal was a go-getter, he 
had been able to get job after job 
following each failure, and to show 
results—up to a point. Before we 
hired him I brought him into the of- 
fice together with his wife. Wives 
seem to be half the battle in this sort 
of thing. I said: “Hal, would you 
like me to paint a picture of your 
life from here on? Unless you get 
beyond this point where you always 
quit, unless you tackle this thing and 
stick, come hell or high water, two 
things are going to happen. You'll 
lose your wife. You'll lose your 
health. From there on you'll be 
washed up. I[sn’t that so?” I turned 
to his wife. 

“Yes,” she admitted after a seri- 
ous pause, “you’re telling him the 
truth.” He promised he’d stick. 

Well, we went to work on that 
man, changing his point of view. His 
entire orientation was toward “get- 
ting.” If he didn’t get, he had failed. 
He could prove all his arguments, 
only to lose the order. He was highly 
intelligent. Impatient with ignorance. 
If the customer did not see the point, 
he would consider him stupid. It 
never occurred to him to give gra- 
ciously and humbly of his wealth of 
knowledge. He didn’t stop and think: 
“If there’s a need for a calculator 
in that office, I'll be helping him by 
getting him to buy one.” He didn’t 
see himself as giving something, only 
as getting the order and the commis- 
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sion; therefore he didn’t give any- 
thing. When he didn’t get the or- 
der his morale petered out. He 
couldn’t go back to the scene of his 
failure. He’d excuse himself by think- 
ing his customers were stupid. 

But what about a new approach? 
Always bearing in mind that you get 
what you give, the question Hal was 
induced to keep asking himself, and 
asking sincerely, was: What am I 
giving? When he decided that the 
prospect could use his calculator to 
advantage, ask, ‘““What are the advan- 
tages? What will it do for him? 
What can I do for him? How can I 
get over to him what the product will 
do for him without argument? 

Well, he started going into offices 
to look for ways to help his cus- 
tomers and prospects. “These people 
have some calculators. I'll bet they 
don’t know how to use decimals 
properly.”” He showed them—and a 
positive relationship was established, 
from which to start selling. Here’s 
another firm: He found out how they 
could short-cut their work, save hours 
of labor. Before long he found him- 
self spending less time trying to get 
the order, more time trying to help 
the prospect. Yet the business came. 


No Overnight Transition 


I’m not saying that transition from 
the one approach to the other was 
accomplished overnight. We worked 
at it. Hal was_ intelligent; he 
worked at it until it became a part 
of him. To a man who had looked 
at things as he had—from the “get- 
ting angle’’—it was a revelation to 
learn the truth of the simple law: 
You get what you give, and some- 
thing like a conversion for him to 
turn around and practice it. But it 
got him over that one big flaw in his 
character and healed it. He’s go- 
ing to stick at this job. He spends 
half his time figuring out how he can 
help his customers and _ prospects. 
He’s doing nothing but giving, and 
he consistently brings in more orders 
than anyone in the office. 

Ninety-five percent of any sale is 
mental. We live in our private 
world of our own point of view. 
That is one of the most important 
facts for a salesman to realize. ‘To 
sell successfully, he must improve 
his point of view of his customers 
and of life generally. Bill Flint was 
a man who found that so difficult 
that he came close to failing. He 
wanted to fell the other fellow more 
than he wanted to sell him. 

Bill was about 35 years old when 
he started training. He was a su- 
perior type, university graduate, an 
industrial engineer who had held one 


job throughout his working life. We 
had him in mind for a managerial 
job, ultimately. He had the back. 
ground and many of the qualities we 
wanted, but he was so egotistical and 
self-opinionated that he would an- 
tagonize everyone with whom he 
came in contact. Flint wasn’t his real 
name but it might well have been, 
He rubbed people the wrong way 
with his flinty-hard opinions. 

The first simple lesson he had to 
learn was not to take issue with his 
customers. Here was another man 
who had to get back to being a little 
child. To return to the malleable 
child in himself, he had to have his 
ego broken down. His pride of opin- 
ion was terrific. You couldn’t budge 
him when he thought he knew some- 
thing. He was obsessed with some- 
thing he called facts. Yet the only 
basic fact is, that he is alive, and the 
customer is what he thinks about him 
and will react to his thought. If you 
doubt that, watch a salesman who has 
two models of a machine to sell, but 
prefers one to the other. Which one 
will that salesman sell the most of? 
Always the one he holds most in 
mind. The customer reacts to what 
the salesman thinks about it. 

It took two years to break down 
the flint in this man’s thinking, to 
make him understand that because 
of it he was doing only a plodder’s 
job of selling. He wanted to suc- 
ceed. But he was so stubborn it was 
hard for him to see why he couldn't 
succeed in the way he was going. He 
wanted to succeed without changing 
his thinking. We had to deflate that 
flinty ego of his bit by bit, watch for 
his receptive moods, get his mind out 
on display, and let him see for him- 
self how it affected others. 


The Wife Helps 
Bill’s wife helped too. All the 


talking with a man’s wife is done in 
his presence. Women are acute, in- 
tuitive, and sense when and how you 
are trying to help their husbands. 
After all, when you hire a man you 
are hiring his wife too. ‘They work 
as a team. 

To get back to Bill Flint: Gradu- 
ally he was able to see himself from 
the outside, to realize that his facts, 
the technical side, were the least 1m- 
portant part of selling as far as he 
was concerned, however necessary 4S 
a foundation—that thinking and feel- 
ing were what mattered. “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.” That’s a law, not 4 
rule. Customers and people always 
react to that, whether it is good or 
bad. In salesmanship you can’t get 
away from these fundamental laws, 
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THE SWIFT WAY ... to save a 
salesman, is Harry G. Swift's way 
. . . Harry Swift, a Londoner by 
birth, works for a calculating com- 
pany but he's always believed in 
the human element in his calcula- 
tions. Many's the star salesman 
who was dying on the vine until 
Harry put his man-saving devices 
to work... Harry's education be- 
gan in England, finished in the 
U. S. He attended West Cliff 


College, Ramsgate, and Pierremont Hall, Broadstairs. When he came to 
this country in 1912 he took degrees in public accounting and engineer- 
ing. Later he went back home for a couple of years to represent Ameri- 
can companies, then represented Marchant in Europe for three more 


years. Belongs to California Historical Society and is secretary of San 
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what was not the best for him. We 
worked from the standpoint: “What 
you see inside you see outside.”’ What 
was Johnny seeing inside of himself? 
Repeated frustrations. We had to 
change that picture, prove to himself 
that he was succeeding. 

In the beginning of the training 
when Johnny was working on the cal- 
culator to learn it, he would get up- 
set by some small failure and pitch 
the instruction book across the room. 
Instead of fixing on that tantrum or 
letting him fix on it, we'd pass it 
over and show him how well he had 
been doing up to that point. It was 
the same with keeping systematic 
records. He’d get impatient and quit. 
We didn’t insist on the records at 
that particular moment. We just 
let him see we thought he was do- 
ing well with them. Praise the good 
qualities—and “resist not evil.” 

Johnny had to make good. We 
wouldn’t let him fail. His failure 
would mean we had failed. Little by 
little we built up his ego to the point 
where he was strong enough to re- 
linquish it again. 

Gradually he got so that he 
wanted to operate and experiment 
with the machine and took pleasure 
in it. He wanted to keep systematic 
records, wanted to see people rather 
than fear the hot doorknob. Once he 
was sure of himself, he went ahead. 
He became a local agent, then an 
agency manager. Now he has five 
men under him and is doing a fine 
job. He hasn’t tried to quit a thir- 


teenth time—and won’t now. “Be- 
lieve that ye receive and ye shall re- 
ceive” has become a part of his think- 
ing, feeling and working. 

These are four examples out of 
many in our history of training. All 
strengthen our conviction that the 
deep human and spiritual truths or 
laws voiced by the great teachers, 
Jesus, Buddha, Lao-tse and many 
others, can be ignored in salesman- 
ship only if we are willing to see 
more and more men go on the scrap 
heap because they have no philosophy 
by which to live and work. They 
point to the truth that far more em- 
phasis must be placed on the human, 
less on the mechanical patterns, in 
training men to sell—or do any sort 
of work. The great spiritual truths 
of all time, if we will learn to relate 
them to the realities of our day, are 
as vital and effective as when they 
were first brought to light. 

1 am happy to say that in taking 
this approach with the men we train, 
we have seldom had a failure. Once 
we have chosen him, we won't let a 
man fail. If he fails, we fail. We 
work with him until he learns to be 
effective. On our candidates for 
managerial posts we spend three years 
or so and always keep in touch with 
them when they are, on their own. 
There is no seniority in the Mar- 
chant organization, however. A man 
can go ahead as fast as he is able— 
performance, judgment and under- 
standing is all. 


Put First Things First 


As we see it, success rests on 
putting first things first, and men 
come first in any enterprise. 

First in importance are the men 
who make and sell the product. ‘They 
must be as able as they can be. 

Second is the product. We try to 
make it the best possible. 

Third comes adequate return for 
the first two. 

If you change the order of these 
three and emphasize the second or the 
third to the neglect of the first, you’ll 
go broke sooner or later. Put the 
money first without the men. You’ve 
got to start with the men—with the 
human element, which means the 
emotional and spiritual elements, not 
a body. Only then will the return 
be adequate over the long pull. 

Emphatically I say that the only 
way to get the men is to have a 
manager who loves to train men—a 
manager who loves people and whose 
happiness is in seeing them make the 
most of themselves. In other words, 
a manager who is so “selfish” that he 
seeks his own in another’s develop- 
ment. 
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the News |: 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR, 


1. WHAT DO YOU EXPECT... 


publisher? Forcefulness? . 


from a_ big-time 
.. An Ivy League degree?... 
a bare, polished desk? . . . Meet Theodore F. Mueller, 
Newsweek's new publisher who’s known as “Ted” to the 
newest re-write man. Meet Ted Mueller, then—who re- 
fuses to budge out of the tiny, untidy office he’s had for 
12 years, who is so modest you have to stick a gun in his 
Ted 
Mueller never got beyond high school—he was too busy 
working. And during his 12 years at Newsweek he’s be- 


ribs to make him take credit for his own work. 


come known as the guy who quietly worked behind the 
scenes and made everybody else’s work look better because 
of his. When a problem—production, promotion, selling 
—had no solution, Ted discovered one. He and his par- 
ticular Malcolm Muir, the 


strongest teams in the business since their days at Me- 


god, have been one of 
Graw-Hill when Muir was president and Ted was his 
special assistant. Now Malcolm will continue as president 
of Newsweek and Ted will continue to work along, for- 


getting that he’s got a big title. With Ted Mueller it’s 
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the work 


and the people he works with—that’s im- 
portant. He hasn’t had time to form hobbies. His golf 
game is, he says, pure disgrace. But now he’s a publisher, 
he adds with a wink, he'll have to sharpen it up a bit! 


2. THE FITCH BANDWAGON ... . has a new driver. 
His name’s Fitch, too—Lucius W. Fitch, a slight, re- 
served man of 42. He succeeds his father, F. W. Fitch, 
who founded the hair preparation business back in 1892 
after developing his Ideal hair tonic formula. The elder 
Fitch believed in starting his boys in the business the 
hard way. So when young Lucius got out of the U. of 
Southern California papa gave him a job. “Hit the road, 
boy,”’ he said, as he handed his fledgling a sample case. 
And Lucius never cut a corner on his way up. Papa saw 
to it. It was 16 years before he became a vice-president. 
Production, merchandising, selling—he learned them all 
along the way. For some years he was a rabid polo player. 
Now he’s too busy getting people to “Fitch it.” At noon- 
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time, though, he and his brother Gail wolf down a salad 
and beat it out to “the lot” to get in a rugged game of 
pitch with the factory team. The boss, says the opposition, 
has a mean right arm. “From lugging a sample case,” 


explains the boss. 


3, A BRIDGE TO THE CONTINENT .. . would suit 
Graeme kK. Howard fine. ‘That would give him a chance 
to test new Fords en route to his territory. Mr. Howard 
is president of the newly-formed Ford International Co., 
which Ford Motor has set up to co-ordinate and assist all 
international afhliates. Howard, an old automobile man 
who's spent his career tapping foreign markets for manu- 
facturers, came to Ford a year ago as a special consultant. 
He had been vice-president in charge of overseas opera- 
tions for General Motors—joined G.M. in 1920 after 
serving as a Captain in the first World War. G.M. kept 
him continent-hopping for years. In 1922 he was manager 
in Bombay; in 1924 he turned up in Copenhagen as 
managing director of the company’s first foreign assembly 
plant. Later he opened plants in Batavia, Bombay, and 


Japan. And in '29 


he was in his private heaven—Paris— 
as European regional director. The Army got him again 
1 42. He served on Eisenhower's staff in Europe, first 


as head of the SHAEF Mission in Norway and then as 
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head of the economic division of the Control Council for 
Germany. Howard is now busying himself making a study 


of post-war conditions in foreign countries. So maybe 


the bridge isn’t a good idea—he’d need one that spanned 


all the continents. 


4. FOR WANT OF A SHIRT .... an idea was born. 
Back in the ’30’s Fred D. Wahlstrom, a Chicago space 
salesman, saw an advertisement for an Arrow shirt. He 
liked it. He tried to find a store that sold it. No dice. It 
gave him pause and it gave him an idea. Why shouldn't 
advertisers have a central number in every city which a 
prospect could call for information about where to buy 
the product? Fred discovered that Western Union had 
half-heartedly tried to sell advertisers on such a plan. 
but Fred 
did. He studied the plan, decided it hadn’t paid off be- 


W.U. didn’t think so much of its own idea 


cause it hadn’t been properly sold. From then on the 
“Call Operator 25” plan (see page +5) was his baby. But 
it wasn’t until he went to work for the ANA as president 
of the Distribution Council of National Advertisers that 
he could devote his entire time to his pet theory. It’s 
going great guns and Fred believes the day isn’t far off 
when every national advertisement will have a tag line: 
“Call Operator 25.” 
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Breaking Trail for a Brand New Product: 


The Avoset Formula 


Based on an interview with TED GRUHLER, 


Sales Manager, Avoset, Inc. 


Thorough ground-work with distributors and dealers plus 
space and time advertising and a wide variety of promo- 
tional aids combine to gain a foothold for a new type 
of product: a sterilized cream. Here are the details. 


Late last year housewives in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and Delaware were 


startled by newspaper headlines in 


heavy type announcing, ‘Amazing 
New Cream _ Discovery! <Avoset 


Keeps for Months.” Sub-headings 
hammered home the story: “Made 
of Real Cream—Yet Doesn’t Sour 

Dairy Cream Now Flash-Steri- 
lized Avoset Sterilized Cream 
Kept Sweet by New Process.” 

The full-page, editorial-type adver- 
tisements were the culmination of a 
market-opening campaign which in 
three weeks had achieved approxi- 
mately 75% distribution. Steps in 
the campaign were: selection of dis- 
tributor; training distributor’s driver- 
salesmen and supervisory personnel ; 


contacting retailers; contacting 
media; on-the-job training of retailer 
personnel ; promotion on dealer level ; 
promotion on consumer level; adver- 
tising. 

The strategy used to open the 
Philadelphia market represents the 
pattern later followed in other areas. 
Good Bros., Inc., store-door service 
type of distributor, was chosen as 
sole distributor in this wagon job- 
ber’s area. The Avoset sales policy 
specifies exclusively the ‘“‘store-door 
service sales” type of distribution. In 
selecting its distributors, the company 
looks for organizations handling non- 
competitive items (margerine, mayon- 
naise, cheese, etc.) and with ware- 
house facilities for proper handling. 


\ 

For several months before the! 
opening, Avoset sales representatives 
for eastern Pennsylvania worked with| 
Good Bros. supervisors and corps of! 


driver-salesmen, doing an educational ! 


and training job on the advantages 
and selling points of Avoset Sterilized 
Cream, making certain that it would 
be accurately sold and promoted. 
The product is a_ flash-sterilized| 
dairy cream, bottled in table and 
whipping types, announced as remain- 


ing sweet for months, unopened, and 


for 10 days or more after opening. 


Other selling points: It always whips, 


whips in a jiffy, whips stiffer than 
ordinary cream without turning to 


butter, stays whipped for hours with- } 


out flattening out. Obviously, it seems | 


to have a large potential market. 
The company’s objective in a new 


market is to obtain as widespread / 


distribution as possible. It aims first 
at larger food markets, then at 
chains, and finally at independents. 
When a sufficient acceptance by 
these retail outlets in the Philadel- 
phia area was assured, Avoset sales 


DISPLAY GIMMICK: (Left) Avoset bottles are short. To develop display value, the company supplies "Stackmasters” 
which enable retailers to arrange stock in two tiers in refrigerators. The display units provide a blank in which the 
retailer can insert the price. (Right) Driver-salesmen for the distributors handling Avoset are trained to aid retailers 
to get maximum use from these aids and to set up attention-getting displays in store refrigerators. The extra eye- 
catcher being applied to the refrigerator door is a laminated Scotch tape shelf-strip with a space for the price. 
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supervisors rode the trucks with the 
jobber’s driver-salesmen doing on-the- 
job training. At the same time they 
taste-sampled managers and_ sales- 
people in stores. Sampling at the 
dealer and consumer Jevels is a major 
factor in the Avoset promotional pro- 
gram. 

As the most economical way of 
taste-sampling the largest number of 
consumers, the company’s Home 
Service Department put on a dra- 
matic show in collaboration with Lit 
Bros. department store in Philadel- 
phia, during that store’s 57th Anni- 
versary Sale. It included a televised 
demonstration of cake decorating by 
the Home Service Director, Roslyn 
Gage, and daily demonstrations 
thereafter in the store’s housewares 
department. 

The televised show, featuring the 
decoration of cakes with Avoset 
Whipping cream, over WCAU-TYV, 
was estimated to have reached some 
10,000 viewers, plus a studio audi- 
ence of 800 women. Girls moving 
through the audience passed out in- 
dividual cakes decorated with rosettes 
of whipped Avoset and a single birth- 
day candle. While the telecast audi- 
ence was tasting the samples, Mrs. 
Gage told what Avoset is and gave 
visual instruction in its use as a cake 
topping. 

A demonstrator trained and paid 
by Avoset carried on the same sort of 
instruction in the store’s housewares 
department, aided during the opening 
days by Mrs. Gage. More than 300 
samples a day were distributed there. 
On November 3 Lit Bros. opened a 
food department. What they saw in 
Avoset’s merchandising _ possibilities 
led them to start selling the product 
nearly a month before that date. In 
the housewares department they 
stocked a 12 cubic foot refrigerator 
with Avoset and sold from there. 

The store promotion and _ telecast 
were publicized through newspapers, 
radio, and store postings. An impor- 
tant part of the campaign was con- 
tacting newspaper food editors and 
women’s program commentators on 
the radio. For maximum effective- 
ness, their cooperation was won to 
the end that publicity was spaced 
over the market-opening period. 

When distribution was achieved— 


and only then— advertising was 
started. In the Philadelphia area 
(and also in Delaware which was 


opened about the same time), adver- 
tising included full-page, editorial- 
type copy in major newspapers; radio 
Participation programs; _ television 
(WFIL-TV) ; dealer aids. The lat- 
ter included point-of-purchase display 
material, with spaced issues of bottle 
collars, shelf strips, window banners, 
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TYPICAL ADVERTISING: Newspapers, magazines, radio and television all have 
a share in the introduction of Avoset. The copy used carries a suggestion for a 
dessert in which Avoset is mated with fruit cake. Advertisement ran in “Woman's 
Day" (Southern Ed.); "Family Circle" (South Atlantic Ed.) and "Sunset Maga- 
zine" (Central Ed.) to cover areas in which Avoset had achieved distribution. 


and newspaper mats. ‘These featured 
seasonal tie-ins such as strawberry 
desserts, peach desserts, and feast-holi- 
days, all aimed to aid the retailer to 
increase his sales of berries, fruits 
in season, cake and pudding mixes, 
cranberries and other products by 
tying them in with Avoset Whipping. 
Bottle collars featured seasonal reci- 
pes. Recipe booklets are distributed 
through dealers and are offered in ad- 
vertising. 

Distributors’ driver-salesmen were 
trained in getting effective use of 
these aids by retailers. It is their 
duty to arrange displays in refrigera- 
tors or refrigerated cabinets to win 
shopper attention for Avoset. Avoset 
bottles are short. The retailer is 
supplied with ‘Stackmasters” for 
two-tier display, prominently show- 
ing price of the product. Another at- 
tention-getter is a laminated Scotch 
tape shelf-strip with space for price 
which driver-salesmen place on dis- 
play equipment. 


Preparation of the distributor’s 
personnel for the opening took 
months. ‘The campaign field work 
was rapid-fire, with the parts of 
the program closely co-ordinated so 
that dealer level and consumer level 
promotions reinforced one another. 
Within three weeks from the date 
sales started, about 75% distribution 
was a fact. ‘This rapid acceptance 
of a product previously unknown in 
the area is attributed to the combi- 
nation of long and thorough plan- 
ning in advance of any effort to sell, 
with the intensity of the field work 
during the introductory period, plus 
showmanship involved in the depart- 
ment store television event. 

The department store technique 
was tested out in San Francisco 
earlier in the year when a demonstra- 
tion-instruction-sampling event was 
staged in the auditorium of The Em- 
porium with press and radio fanfare, 
store postings, prize drawings for 
cakes and personal appearances of 
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Mrs. Gage. The affair lasted several 
days. Even though this department 
store does not have a food depart- 
ment (it does sell cake decorators) 
its management evidently saw enough 
publicity value in Avoset for it to 
lend its cooperation. ‘The interest 
and response of the public was grati- 
fying to the company. As a result, 
il Opening new markets, Avoset puts 
on a department store show, featur- 
ing taste-sampling whenever local 
conditions permit. 

An important part of the market 
opening campaign is the thorough 
and complete sampling and educa- 
tional job done on grocery store per- 
sonnel, ‘This takes in owners, man- 
agers, salespeople, check-stand opera- 
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sirable to maintain texture. ‘They 
learn to point out to customers that 
“extra shopping trips for whipping 
cream are no longer necessary — 
sterilization without any appreciable 
alteration of flavor makes it possible 
to keep a constant supply of Avoset 
Whipping in the kitchen . . . delicious 
and ready-to-whip.” 

One point which engages the 
dealer’s interest and is profitably 
passed on to consumers is this: Avo- 
set Whipping can be whipped when- 
ever convenient—early in the day— 
and served light and fluffy for din- 
ner that night, making last-minute 
preparations unnecessary. 

Avoset sales representatives in 
eastern Pennsylvania (and other 
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WHIPPED CREAM OVER TV: When Avoset was introduced in Philadelphia, the 
firm's Home Service Department staged a demonstration in cooperation with 
Lit Bros. department store which was televised over WCAU-TV. Roslyn Gage, 
Avoset Home Service Director, showed how cakes could be decorated with 
whipped Avoset, then passed out individual cakes to the studio audience. 


tors, market or chain store hostesses 
where self-service is featured, and 
anyone else in the store likely to be 
in touch with customers. This is 
made necessary by the nature of the 
product, its newness, its revolutionary 
features (real cream, yet not perish- 
able like ordinary cream . . . no more 
expensive, yet excelling the milk- 
man’s product in several points im- 
portant to makers of desserts). 
Dealer personnel learn that Avoset is 


99.9% cream, the additional 1/10 
ot 1% being sodium alginate which 


is a stabilizer used in manufacture of 
ice cream, chocolate milk, and kin- 
dred products. They learn that it 
will keep for months, even without 
refrigeration, unopened in its original 
bottle, although refrigeration is de- 
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areas opened) were able to do the 
thoroughgoing job of training re- 
tailers’ men to achieve the results re- 
corded, because they themselves were 
first well trained in a course which 
followed these 10 points: 

1. General fundamentals of sell- 
ing and merchandising Avoset prod- 
ucts. 

2. Particulars of selling and mer- 
chandising Avoset products. 

3. General operations and prob- 
lems in connection with food distri- 
bution. 

4. Grocery 
techniques. 

5. On-the-job coaching of distribu- 
tors’ personnel—riding with, advis- 
ing and assisting salesmen-drivers and 
supervisors, 


store merchandising 


6. Conducting sales meetings. 

7. Handling promotional and ad- 
vertising programs and stunts. 

8. Supervising the keeping of sales 
and inventory control records. 

9, Inspecting and recommending 
credit on unsaleable merchandise. 

10. Lining up new business. 

The Avoset Co. management did 
not expect advertising to get the 
initial distribution. “This was done, 
in major part, before one line of ad- 
vertising appeared. Publicity began 
on the 15th of the month of the cam- 
paign. The department show-tele- 
vision tie-in came on the 19th. Spaced 
publicity, both press and radio, ap- 
peared throughout the month. The 
first paid advertising broke on the 
28th. 

A standard agreement is entered 
into with each distributor. This 
agreement definitely outlines the ter- 
ritory for which he will be given ex- 
clusive rights. Prices at which the 
product will be sold to the distribu- 
tor, and by him to re-sellers, are 
clearly outlined. Agreements are so 
drawn that there is no ambiguity 
concerning price changes, retail 
prices, terms and credits, returns. 

‘The company picks its distributors 
with great care, both for character 
of organization and facilities. Good 
Bros., chosen for the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania area, have warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, Allentown, Lancaster, 
Wilmington, Del.., Harrisburg, 
Chambersburg, and York. Each 
warehouse has its own fleet of trucks. 
In the Reading, Pa., area, the com- 
pany selected the Van Bennett Dis- 
tributing Co., also a wagon jobber. 
Each distributor is given advertising 
backing similar to that — outlined 
above, and distributors themselves 
are encouraged to recommend most 
effective media for their territory. 
Advertising is usually scheduled to 
break about three weeks after sales 
have started. Dealer aids are sup- 
plied free. In addition to the main 
ones mentioned above there are avail- 
able for those who want them: ice 
box decals, truck decals, store 
hangers, price tags, envelope stuffers. 
In some regions, magazine advertis- 
ing is used, as, for example, in the 
Southern Edition of Woman's Day, 
the South Atlantic Edition of Family 
Circle, and the Central Edition of 
Sunset Magazine. 

Territories opened up so far for 
distribution of Avoset are the West 
Coast, in California as far south as 
Bakersfield; southern states; eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Sub- 
stantially the same market-opening 
pattern has been followed in all new 
distribution areas. . 
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advertising, 
a service by 


national 


LoCALIZING 
through “Operator 25,” 
which anyone may telephone Western 
Union offices and learn where to buy 
the products of national advertiser 


subscribers, the subject of a 
luncheon forum and discussion spon- 
sored in January by the Distribution 
Council of National Advertisers, Inc. 
About 85 members of advertising 
agencies and companies that conduct 
national advertising campaigns were 


Was 


present. 

At the present time, 20 advertisers 
are using the service; six have set a 
date for including mention of the 
service in their advertising; 162 are 
seriously considering participation in 
the plan. 

The system is relatively simple and 
inexpensive. Advertisers may include 
in their copy a standard “Operator 
25” symbol, or the phrase, “Call 
Western Union by number and ask 
for Operator 25.” Following this sug- 
gestion, the inquirer will receive from 
Western Union offices in any one of 
more than 20,000 cities and towns 
the names of dealers carrying the ad- 
vertised merchandise. If there is no 
dealer in the community or neighbor- 
hood, the inquirer is referred to one 
in a nearby town, or given whatever 
other reply the advertiser has specified 
for such Cases. 


How It Works 


For the service, the subscriber pays 
a basic rate of $200 a month. This 
covers the first 100 calls. Additional 
calls are 7e apiece. ‘The advertiser 
supplies a list of dealers carrying the 
advertised items in places covered by 
the service, in accordance with a di- 
rectory of towns. There is an initial 
charge of $60 a thousand dealer 
names listed, with slight additional 
charges for any special handling of 
listings. 

The available on a 
sectional basis. It is within the power 
ot the advertiser to control the cost, 
to a considerable degree, by the 
prominence he gives the “Call Opera- 
tor 25” phrase; if buried in copy, in- 
quiries will be fewer, naturally, but 
with the assurance that those who call 
must have read the advertisement 
caretully and can be considered live 
prospects. 

Supporters of the plan point out 
that it is not intended to replace 
other identification, such as 
neon signs, classified telephone direc- 
tory listings, local promotions—but 
rather to supplement these. 

Companies that have published ad- 
vertisements under the plan, or have 
them scheduled, include: American 
Fore Insurance Group; American 


service is 


local 
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Score of Advertisers 


Now Using Western Union 


“Where-To-Buy-It™ 


Early-bird subscribers to the "Call Operator 25" plan 
report on their experiences with this newest point-of-sale 


identification service. 


Users, 


generally, believe the 


setup will help to open—and to hold—retail accounts. 


Central Division, AVCO Mfg. Corp. 
(American Kitchens); Apco Mfg. 
Co.; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc.; Brown Shoe Co., Inc.; Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co.; Hardware Mutuals; 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. ; 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; Hot- 
point, Inc.; Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 
Inc.; David E. Kennedy; The Men- 
vel Co., Inc.; Mullins Mfg. Co.; 
Pincor Products; A. H. Pond Co., 
Inc. (Keepsake Rings); Ribbon- 
writer Corporation of America; Uni- 
versal Rugs & Carpet Co.; Whizzer 
Motors; Williamson - Dickie 
Mig. Co. 


Extensive Preparation 


‘The extent of interest in the service 
is indicated by the number and caliber 
of those who participated in the 
forum, many of whom had worked 
for many months on a committee in 
preparing the service and bringing it 
to its present form. The master of 
ceremonies was Marshall Adams, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Mullins Mfg. Co., who is 
also chairman of the Distribution 
Council. 

Other speakers included: Frank S. 
Ennis, advertising and publicity man- 
ager, American Fore Insurance Co. ; 
John E. Wiley, chairman, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc.; B. K. McLaury, 
director of public relations and ad- 
vertising, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc.; Paul Gerhold, Stewart, 


Dougall & Associates; R. E. Miller, 
sales promotion manager, Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co. (Newark, 
N. J.); A. W. Doolittle, director of 
advertising, A. H. Pond Co., Inc.; 
J. G. Graham, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. 


Western Union Speaker 


A. Gleichmann, assistant to vice- 
president, Western Union, spoke 
briefly of his organization’s interest 
and confidence in the program. Fred 
D. Wahlstrom, president of the Dis- 
tribution Council of National Adver- 
tisers, described the workings of 
“Operator 25,” its accomplishments 
to date and its plans for the future, 
using color slides to illustrate his 
talk. 

Running like a thread through the 
talks of those who participated in the 
meeting was the oft-heard reference 
to the great need for this system of 
localizing advertising, as a means of 
increasing its effectiveness, and also 
as a means of bringing down the cost 
of distribution. 

The strength of this belief was 
readily apparent from the enthusi- 
asm on the part of a number whose 
organizations have not yet become 
subscribers, but who realize the serv- 
ice needs the support of the adver- 
tising world as a whole, especially in 
this early stage. 

John Wiley, chairman of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., and a director 
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of the Council, referred facetiously 
to his own strong advocacy of the 
plan, without having thus far won 
any of his agency’s clients to the point 
of signing up. He explained this, in 
part, by the fact that anything of 
this nature is likely to be overlooked 
on the one day of the year when the 
advertising budget is being drawn 
up; that, in preparation for its in- 
clusion, the idea should previously 
have been “sold” to all who have a 
voice in deciding on such a budget. 
He outlined the various advantages 
of the service, in strengthening the 
impact of advertising, in preventing 
lost sales through ‘inertia (as, for 
example, when inability to find a 3- 
cent stamp hinders an_ interested 
prospect from writing to ask the lo- 
cation of a nearby dealer), and in 
preventing the loss of sales through 
dealer shifts. 


Checking Dealer Lists 


Several speakers referred to the 
potentialities of the system in im- 
proving dealership setups. This be- 
comes evident soon after the adoption 
of the plan, some said, during the 
process of preparing lists of outlets 
in various localities for the use of 
Western Union in handling telephone 
inquiries. If there are inaccuracies in 
the list, this becomes evident at once. 
It has been found that dealers im- 
mediately check the plan by telephon- 
ing to ask where to buy the merchan- 
dise they carry—to learn whether in- 
quiries are being referred to them. 

An obvious by-product of the pro- 
gram is the ease with which it may 
make it possible to obtain really good 
dealer representation where none ex- 
ists. The company’s salesman may be 
in a position to say, “You missed a 
lot of sales by not carrying our line; 
12 people in your town called to ask 
where to buy our rings (or carpets, 
or vacuum cleaners, as the case may 
be), and were advised to drive to the 
next town for them.” 


Rating Dealers 


Still another advantage is the op- 
portunity given to compare dealer 
performance and weed out marginal 
outlets, permitting really good ones 
to increase volume and profits. If in- 
quiries are divided between two out- 
lets, and one makes sales while the 
other does not, the situation merits 
investigation. On the other hand, 
there should be no dealer opposition 
to the plan, since the manufacturer 
can say, “If you have done a good 
promotional job, consumers in your 
area will know that you are the deal- 
er and they will not need to call 
Western Union. If you have not be- 
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come known as our dealer, it is fair 
to treat all of you in the area alike.” 

An interesting case history was re- 
lated by A. W. Doolittle, A. H. 
Pond Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., in 
connection with use of the service 
for Keepsake diamond rings. The 
firm prepared for participation well 
in advance, by sales meetings at which 
the Operator 25 plan was explained 
graphically by posters and slides, by 
distribution of book matches bearing 
the pictorial symbol, and through 
such measures as closing all sales 
letters with the question, “Who is 
Operator 25?” The advertising, 
which was to be brought to the local 
level through the service, was sched- 
uled for 16 different national maga- 
zines, with full-page or dominant in- 
sertions in full color. In each adver- 
tisement there was a box bearing the 
“Call Western Union” recommenda- 
tion. ‘The advertising was merchan- 
dised to the jewelry trade by a sup- 
plementary campaign in all six publi- 
cations for the industry, and through 
mailings. 

A four-page broadside to dealers 
reproduced illustrations from _ the 
consumer advertisements and the 
boxed ‘Call Western Union” mes- 
sage, and otherwise called attention 
to Pond’s new method of enabling 
dealers to help benefit from the firm’s 
national advertising. 


“Normal” Response 


In August, the first month after 


inauguration of the service, Western 


Union handled 352 inquiries; in Sep- 
tember, 312; in October, 372; in 
November, 267; in December, 452. 
Executives of the company felt that 
November was the first “normal” 
month, since it was assumed that 
quite a few dealers were among 
those who called during the first two 
months, to discover whether or not 
inquiries were being referred to them. 

Since the investment for a diamond 
ring is considerable, and since the 
average person owns no more than 
one in a lifetime, Pond’s responses 
were better than they appear to be if 
judged only on a numerical basis. 
Everyone who took the trouble to 
telephone could be considered at least 
a fair prospect. 

This fact was borne out by subse- 


quent events. Mail orders from 
dealers rose appreciably. Dealers 
wrote to tell of sales directly 


traceable to the program. The work 
of salesmen was made easier, as cus- 
tomers wanted to be considered active 
prospects and have their names on 
Western Union lists, not relishing 
the thought of having prospects 
steered to competitors or sent to near- 


by towns to buy Keepsake rings, 
Many new outlets were opened. 

B. K. McLaury, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., warned against 
overselling dealers, an error almost 
as serious as not acquainting them in 
advance with the operation of the 
program. 


Results Vary 


His company had widely varying 
results with the two products it 
advertised, though copy for each 
carried the “Call Western Union” 
recommendation almost buried in 
small space near the end of the ad- 
vertisement. A double-page spread 
color advertisement for the firm’s 
regular line of higher-price rugs and 
carpets brought 556, 933 and 810 
calls, respectively, in September, Oc- 
tober and November. Smaller copy, 
one full page, in November issues 
alone, evoked 4,612 inquiries about 
Glamorug, a relatively new and less 
expensive product, retailing at a fig- 
ure in the neighborhood of $30. One 
dealer in a small community reported 
making 15 sales, which he attributed 
to Operator 25 referrals. The wide 
variation in the number of calls aris- 
ing from advertising of these two 
products is believed to be due in 
part at least, to the fact that many 
persons already knew where to buy 
the regular, well established Bigelow- 
Sanford line, but are unfamiliar with 
sources for the newer product. The 
relatively low price of the latter 
might also have had some influence 
on results. 

There was some discussion of the 
relative merits of listing names of 
dealers in printed advertisements as 
against the telephone recommenda- 
tion. It was felt by many that list- 
ing dealers in national advertising 
wastes space which might better be 
devoted to selling the product. 


Public Acceptance 


Several speakers referred to the 
fact that the public has become in- 
creasingly accustomed to seeking in- 
formation by telephone. In 1947, in 
New York City alone, the daily 
average of telephone calls to ask the 
time was 70,000, and the average 
number of inquiries about the 
weather was 47,000 a day, with the 
record set during a heat wave in the 
summer of 1948, with 190,000 calls. 
This seems to indicate that when the 
public becomes widely conscious of 
the Operator 25 service—as it should 
be, when considerably more adver- 
tisers subscribe to the service—results 
should be cumulatively better. 

Along this line, one speaker related 
experiences with a similar system 
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Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom?’s expecting a call from her mother, 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry, who 
hasn't yet asked her for a Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 
over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a family 
throughout the country. It shows the two-way 
value of your telephone service. The calls you 
get are as important as the ones you make — 
sometimes more so. 
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Greater Value. Your telephone is more valu- 
able today because there are nearly 40% more 
telephones— about 9,000,000 more—than three 
years ago. 

You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and exceed- 
ingly small in relation to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate increases 
are much less than the increases in most other 
things you buy. They are far less than past 
increases in telephone wages, and other higher 
costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average only 
a penny or so per call. 


which he inaugurated independently 
and not in connection with Operator 
25. This was R. E. Miller, sales pro- 
motion manager for the Newark dis- 
tributor for Westinghouse appliances, 
whose company has used newspaper 
space, for which dealers paid half the 
cost, to list dealers. About 85% of 
the firm’s dealers entered this plan, 
and liked it, according to Mr. Miller. 
Last summer the company also tried 
the experiment of training operators 
to answer calls made to “Our Miss 
West,” as suggested in the firm’s ad- 
vertising. 


Dealer Follow-up 


Under this system, the caller 
was given the name of the nearest 
dealer (in any of 15 towns in 
the firm’s territory), and, in turn, 
was asked for his (or her) name and 
address. Dealers were notified and 
asked to follow up from their end. 
From one series of 97 calls, 86 sales 
were said to be traced. Mr. Miller 
expressed the belief that results might 
be still better under the Operator 25 
plan, since more persons will tele- 
phone Western Union than the com- 
pany directly interested, because of a 
fear of being subjected to high- 
pressure selling on the part of the 
company. Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply has long been an adherent of the 
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LOCALIZE 
YOUR 
NATIONAL 


Sponsored by Leading Natmnal Advertivers 


policy of bringing national advertis- 
ing down to the local level, and Mr. 
Miller said he thought Operator 25 
would be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing that objective. 


Response Satisfactory 
Charles A. Reinbolt, Jr., advertis- 


ing and sales promotion manager, 
American Central Division, Avco 
Mfg. Corp., submitted a report on 
his company’s experience with Opera- 
tor 25, which could not be read at 
the forum for lack of time. In this 
statement, Mr. Reinbolt told of his 
company’s receipt of 52 calls for 
dealer locations in August through 
advertising appearing in that month 
in publications dated September. In 
September there were 560 calls, and 
in October 359. “Although these do 
not bear any particular relationship 
to the number of coupons received 
through our national advertising,”’ 
wrote Mr. Reinbolt, “we did not an- 
ticipate as high a response; on the 
contrary, we would feel that some- 
thing was wrong if we received it. In 
our opinion the people who take the 
trouble to call Western Union to 
learn the name of their nearest dealer 
are the hottest prospects that could 
be found, because by spending the 
money and time for a telephone call 
they indicate a definite interest in the 
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THE PAYOFF: A. W. Doolittle, 
director of advertising for A. H. | 
Pond Co., sponsors of ''Keepsake” 
diamonds, described his com- 
pany's test of the "Operator 25" 
plan as “an outstanding success." 
Mail orders increased, dealers re- 
ported sales directly traceable to 
the plan, and the work of sales- 
men was made easier. See ac- 


companying article for details. ; 


product and a desire to do something 
about it. Because our products, Amer- 
ican Kitchens, represent a_ relatively 
high purchase cost, these leads are 
welcomed by our dealers.” } 

The potentialities of the Operator 
25 plan in service and maintenance 
were also discussed during the forum. 
The most likely application of the 
plan in this connection will probably 
be the attachment of a decal or other 
label directly to oil burners, refrigera- 
tors and such appliances, with the 
“Call Western Union’ recommenda- 
tion. 

Somewhat along this line was 
the experience related by H. J. Gra- 
ham, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., under a similar plan which his ¢ 
company had used, not as a sales aid, 
but as a method of enabling policy- 
holders to locate Hartford’s nearest 
representative while on the road, dis- 
tant from home. 

With general recognition of the 
need for such a service, and the back- 
ground of two years of work by 4 
group of prominent advertisers on an 
A. N. A. committee, the Operator 
25 plan is off to a good start. A non- 
profit corporation, The Distribution 
Council of National Advertisers has 
been set up solely to develop and pro- 
mote the service in cooperation wit 
Western Union. 
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How "Ditch-Digging’ Advertising 


Helps a Salesman 


...- get more business with the same effort 


--- hold business with less effort 


.-- build a sound foundation for future business 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising is simply 
a mechanism that helps salesmen get 
the right story to the right people 
in the right way at the right times 
with the right frequency ... at the 
lowest possible cost. 


It takes thought and effort to build 
that kind of advertising and to make 
it work -- thought and effort on the 
Sales Manager's part and on the part 
of his advertising men and agency... 
working together ... 


. FIRST, to find out who are the 
people-—-all the people--who specify, 
buy, or influence the specification 
and buying of your product. (Your 
salesmen are calling on some of these 
people, but can they see all of them? 
Do they know all of them?) 


- « - SECOND, to find out what makes 
sense about your product to your 
prospects. (What are the viewpoints, 
prejudices, confusims, and needs that 
might indicate either obstacles to the 
purchase of your product, or sound 
sales approaches?) 


- « THIRD, to determine how to say 
what needs saying, to whom, and how 
often. (What will improve the view- 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. « LExington 2-1790 


points and reduce the prejudices and 
confusions that stand in the way of 
gaining your objective?) 


. « « FOURTH, to select the best 
tools to use--booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, or any other mechani- 
cal means of imparting ideas and in- 
formation. (What part of the sell- 
ing job can be done best by which 
selling tool?) 


That's "Ditch-Digginge" Advertising. 
It comes out of the field, not off 
the cuff. It takes effort, time, 
money. But it balances inspiration 
with sweat, providing a maximum of 
results...at a lower cost per sale 
than advertising based on uncon- 
firmed "ideas" alone can produce, 
except by sheer accident. 


We've put together a little 20-page 
booklet called, "'DITCH-DIGGING' 

ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING 
PEOPLE BUY." «neg. v.s. pat.ons TG describes 
a pattern for the sort of advertis- 
ing that's fueled by sweat. We'll 
be glad to send a copy (no charge, 
of course) to any sales executive 
who thinks it's time to give his 

company's use of 
the printed word 


DITCH DIGGING 
more muscles. 


ADVERI ISING 
thar sells by 
helping people buy 


**DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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Reg.U.S. 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR CATALOGS 


CAMPION. | paPERS 


‘ Fea 
4 


——- 


PREFERRED BY ADVERTISERS—EVERYWHERE 


An enamel paper that’s strong, that folds beautifully, that gives any 
catalog an appearance of quality. That’s Satin Refold Enamel—a famous 
Champion paper that you can depend on. 

Satin Refold Enamel will give you crisp, clean printing and flawless 
reproduction. It’s unrivaled in its receptivity to ink, unexcelled in its 
field for results with catalogs, publications and advertising printing. The 
Champion representative will be glad to show you examples of Satin 
Refold Enamel—and of the actual results it has produced. The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina; and Houston, Texas. 
District sales offices: New York ° Chicago . Philadelphia 


-Detroit « St. Lovis e« Cincinnati « Atlanta -« San Francisco 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 


THERE’S A 


PAPER FOR EVERY 
PRINTING NEED 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduc- 
tion with catalog covers, 
post cards and inserts, or 
for packaging and label- 
ing quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


> 
74 


5 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 
Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this porer is 
unexcelled for fine lithog- 
raphy. It is available in 
a wide variety of weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


= 


ARIEL COVER 
Particularly effective for 
catalog covers, cards and 
displays. Available in 
white and eight colors, 
and in various weighis, 
sizes and special finishes. 


=e 


SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Champion's specialties in- 
clude bonds, business 
papers, envelope, post 
card and papeteries . - - 
all excellent reasons for 
you to specify Champion. 


ts a Challenge to Champion! 
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Are We Overlooking 
The Not-so-obvious Markets ? 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


Victor Adding Machine finds farmers, and even drivers of 


route delivery trucks, prime prospects. In one sample of 


35 inquiries produced from advertising, Victor found its 


dealers had sold 16, eight of them for high-price models. 


With omens pointing to a buyers’ 
market, Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Chicago, began research not long ago 
to find new fields. Executives wanted 
to know if there might be virgin areas 
—whole pools of people—that might 
use adding machines where none had 
been used before. The hunt led to 
many places. Among them, bread 
wagons and farms. 

Now, when you come to adding 
machines you can buy ’em in pigmy 
size or you can get the over-stuffed 
goliath. The little one, suitable for 
the farmer’s toting-up, will add to a 
figure like this 999.99. ‘The 
whopper, electrically driven, which 
can take care of totals required in our 
giving to starving Europe, is a differ- 
ent thing and, well, it can do any- 
thing up to, say . 999,999 999, - 
999 99. 


Good Farmers’ Market 
There are many reasonably pros- 
perous farmers and wagon drivers 
who, ending up a hard day’s work 
tired, might willingly put in for a 
low-priced adding machine _ that 
would save hours of pencil-biting and 
give quick accuracy. Victor had just 
the right thing, a “six-column adder,” 
in the line since 1939, practically for- 
gotten through war years, which 
could be put back into production 
and retailed for $89.50. 

With this thought in mind, a sales- 
man tor Victor rooted out a bread 
company that was operating 24 
wagons. The bread salesman made 
dozens of calls a day, leaving a few 
loaves here and a few there, picking 
up unsold items, collecting. He was 
a salesman, bookkeeper, auditor and 
accountant rolled into one. Cash and 
records had to balance each day. 

lhe bread company was induced 
to try out one adding machine, in- 
stalling it in a bread wagon, so the 
salesman could do his paper work on 
the go during the day and turn his 
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wagon in at night with the book an- 
swer complete. 

After a short test the bread com- 
pany purchased 24 machines—one 
for each of its 24 wagons. So now 
the idea is spreading to tank wagons 
and trucks, to drug and grocery 
salesmen who deliver from trucks en- 
route, to cheese and creamery sales- 
men who operate routes. Numerous 
railroads have put them into every 
dining car on their systems to ease 
and speed the work of its dining car 
stewards. Corner country filling sta- 
tions are buying them. 

Victor decided to find out if the 
farmer might be a prospect for an 
adding machine at $89.50. It placed 
six conservative advertisements in 
successive issues of Prairie Farmer. 
A premium, a ledger costing only a 
few cents, was offered as an induce- 
ment to bring in inquiries. Within a 
short time 240 farmers had written 
in asking for more information. The 
inquiries were referred to the near- 
est dealers in the field. 

A few weeks ago Victor decided to 


make a sample check to see what had 
happened. A slice of 35 inquiries was 
selected. Dealers reported back that 
out of the 35 leads they had made 16 
sales and that eight of them were for 
higher price models than the ones ad- 
vertised. ‘Two bought $275 models. 

“During the war and since it 
ended, up to recently, with money 
plentiful and adding machines in 
shortage,” says Fred G. Hulburd, di- 
rector of sales promotion and adver- 
tising, ‘‘we found no difficulty in sell- 
ing our higher price models. Now, 
with the buyers’ market definitely 
here, we figure that we must give 
much more attention to lower price 
models to keep up volume. Our men 
must demonstrate more and_ sell 
better. The fat days are over.” 

Mr. Hulburd gave some _ inside 
figures to indicate proof of what he 
means by demonstrating to make 
sales. They are: 

Sales were recently checked against 
inquiries for three successive months. 
In September 37.16% of the in- 
quiries on the low-price models re- 
sulted in sales; in October, 39.08% ; 
in November, 48.19%. But where 
effective demonstrations were given 
the actual sales increased to 61.74% 
in September ; to 87.92% in October ; 
to 81.64% in November. 

“Tt may be that the slump in ratio 
of sales to demonstrations in Novem- 
ber was due to over-confidence or 
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do you distribute 


your catalog? 


by mail? 


by salesman? 


by special messenger? 


YOUR CATALOG WILL BE USED BY 


MORE READY-TO-BUY PROSPECTS WHEN 


IT IS DISTRIBUTED BY SWEET’S? 


HERE’S WHY—Sweet’s is a service that dis- 


tributes your catalog to hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals representing the bulk of the buying power in your 


market. 


Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought up to 
date each year) that stays within your prospective buyers’ 
reach at all times. Yet, the cost to you for catalog prepara- 
tion, printing, filing and distribution averages less than 2¢ 


per page. 


Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man call and give you 


the complete story? 


CATALOG 


Me@eVS 


S$erxeviceé 


Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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carelessness oy the part of some of 
our salesmen,” says Mr. Hulburd. 
“We've been discussing that seriously 
with those whose records are the 
worst. We feel that it is time to re- 
mind salesmen that in a buyers’ mar- 
ket it becomes increasingly imprac- 
tical to maintain non-productive 
salesmen on a company’s payroll—if 
you get what I mean.” 

A new twist to advertising re- 
search was added last fall when 
Mr. Hulburd and L. W. Scott, vice- 
president of John W. Shaw <Adver- 
tising, Inc., Chicago, picked up a 
Webster-Chicago wire recorder and 
went out with it to interview dealers 
and branch office men in 10 midwest- 
ern cities. Their idea was to get 
down in sound live, oral conversa- 
tions which they could play back to 
other executives. This would give 
them time to repeat the recordings to 
individual top Brass Hats, to com- 
mittees or groups, or to re-listen to 
them objectively. 


Purpose of Research 


This wire-recorded research and 
questioning had several purposes be- 
hind it: To guide management in 
planning dealer and national adver- 
tising for 1949; to find out what the 
local newspaper situation was; to 
check on local competition; to ex- 
plore the use of radio locally; to an- 
swer any questions concerning the 
company and its plans that might 
pop into the minds of the branch 
managers or dealers. It took only a 


short time to work out a_ method 
that got good results. 
Researchers quickly fell into the 


practice of going over the whole situ- 
ation, asking questions of wide 
variety, and then making notes of the 
questions and answers. After that 
they would turn on the wire record- 
er, asking only those questions which, 
with their answers, seemed pertinent. 
This on-the-spot editing resulted au- 
tomatically in better and more to-the- 
point recordings. 

Through the last quarter of 1948 
Victor used 249-line newspaper ad- 
vertisements in all branch office cities; 
100-line and 249-line advertisements 
in dealer towns with special emphasis 
on the $89.50 model, stressing its 
low cost. A national magazine cam- 


er 


aad 


— 


paign, employing testimonials from | 


business leaders, uses The Saturday 
Evening Post, Fortune, Time, and 
Business Week. The farm test pro- 
gram, in Prairie Farmer. emploved 
six 180-line advertisements. ‘The 
wire-recording tour took researchers 
to these 10 cities: Grand Rapids. 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Akron. 
Mansfield, Cleveland, Toledo, South 
Bend, Detroit, and Fort Wayne. 
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—Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them .. . to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 
company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1168. Do you think your product has national acceptance? It 
it is almost any type of household product you can find the 
answer in ‘Thirteen Market Comparisons of Consumer Pref- 
erences,” sponsored by the Milwaukee Journal and 12 other 
newspapers in that many cities. 


1169. Under Alfred Politz’ direction the Houston Chronicle 
has a Consumer Panel and the first report was issued last 
month. It’s particularly important because of Houston’s position 
as the fastest-growing American city. 


1170. ‘lhe story of the $100,000 continuing study of theaters 
for movie advertising is now available in booklet form; shows 
how Sinclair Oil, for example, uses movies in commercial 
theaters to sell by sight, sound, action and demonstration. 


1171. Planning a New York trip this Winter? The Hotel 
New Yorker offers a free complete Calendar of Events for the 
Winter season. 


1172. A newly revised edition of the South Bend Tribune's 
“Test ‘Town U.S.A.” will aid any advertiser planning a test 
campaign. Complete with market and media facts, and the 
“how” of using split-runs. 


1173. No matter how successful your business paper campaigns 
may have been, you can pick up at least one valuable new sug- 
gestion from Associated Business Papers’ ‘““Copy That Clicks.” 


1174. ‘This year sales control becomes increasingly important. 
The Systems Division of Remington Rand can help you with 
this free booklet, ‘To Build a Profitable Sales Program.” 


1175. Do the housekeepers of America’s hotels mean business 
tor vou? If so, ask for /Totel Management's new market report, 
“How To Sell Housekeeping Needs.” 


1176. ‘The purchasing power of the farmer and his family, to- 
day and tomorrow, is analyzed in an objective pamphlet under 
the authorship of Dr. Vergil Reed, Associate Director of Re- 
search, the J. Walter Thompson Company. Called, “The Farm 
Market, Some Basic Trends and Changes,”—it’s good. 


1177. ‘The EN-R Data File Folder of Engineering News- 
Record gives helpful facts and figures about the huge but ex- 
ceedingly complex engineering construction market. 
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MARKETS? 


© ARE WE GAINING OR LOSING 


ON OUR COMPETITION? 


© WHERE ARE OUR CUSTOMERS? 
® DOES OUR SALES FORCE KNOW 


OUR PRODUCT? 


© 1S OUR SALESMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION PLAN ONE THAT EN- 
COURAGES “PRODUCTIVE” 


CALLS? 


let us tell you how you can get definite, 
honest answers to these and other important 
questions. Don’t guess during these times— 
“Act on Fact."’ Send for our booklet “Act on 
Fact," or wire, write or phone for one of our 
officers to counsel with you without 
obligation. 


het on Fact 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc. 


MARKET RESEARCH * SALES ANALYSIS 


SALES PLANNING 


319 S. PLYMOUTH CT. * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
PHONE: WAbash 2-7604 


ions like these 
are bothering you 


© ARE WE OVERLOOKING RICH 


Write for sample copy 
of The News-Sentinel's 


GROCERY 


MERCHANDISER 
* 


A six-page newspaper devoted to 
the promotion of nationally-ad- 
vertised products whose adver- 
tisements are appearing in The 
News-Sentinel during the month 
the Merchandiser is published. 
Publishcd every month. Covers 
retail outlets in both city and 
trading area. 


* 


Home Coverage by News-Sentinel. 
99% in City Zone plus 43% in 
Trading Area, 


* 
THE NEWS - SENTINEL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Ailen-Klapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit 
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PHILCO TELESET: Model 1150 has 61 square 


inches of viewing space and, in addition, fea- 


tures the right eye level for viewing ease. It 
has automatic tuning which brings in sound and 
image perfectly synchronized. Compact cabinet. 


Designing to Sell 


DICK TRACY BILLFOLD: Boy's wallet has a three- 
side zipper closing, button flap change purse, open 
face window with Dick Tracy badge. Comes in red 
and tan. Made by Aristocrat Leather Products, Inc. 


COMPACT REFRIGERATOR: The "Lo Boy” is de 
signed for the small home or office. It fits neatly int 
an area of two square feet. Added feature is the r 
movable table top. It is a product of Moss Atlas Cort! 


3 
7 


1949 CHEVROLET: Important new features are *#) 
rugged graceful grille, wrap-around bumpers, and i 
set parking lamps. All windows have been deepened’ 
and widened. Wider doors permit easier entrance é! 
exit, Wheels are smaller and carry low-pressure tirés 
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97 products made more saleable with 


General Electric miniature lamps! 


é AMUSEMENTS 

» 

gO coin-operated games 
phonograph 


football downs marker 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ignition keyhole light 
backup lights 

trouble lights 

motor coach lamps 


AVIATION 


airplane marker lights 


passenger reading light 


COMMERCIAL 


elevator indicator lights 
call light 
lighted displays 


COMMUNICATIONS 


radio dial light 
code signal light 


telephone switchboard lamp 


FARM 


egg candling lamp 
hand lantern 
tractor lights 


HOUSEHOLD 


candlelight lamps 

sewing machine lights 
blown fuse indicator 
darning light lamp 
telephone dial light 
bathroom scale illuminator 
clock light 

night light 

switch locator 


Many a bright design 


2 amcmgen in more and more fields 
— from inexpensive novelties to 
costly instruments—are turning to the use 
of General Electric miniature lamp bulbs 
wherever light can add serviceability, 
convenience, safety, beauty or sales appeal 
to their products. 

Listed above are 97 out of hundreds of 


Successful products using G-E miniature 


You can put your 


pilot balloon observation light 
instrument and indicator lights 


portable telephone trouble lamp 


electric fence potential indicator 


illuminated house numbers 
closet lights 

keyhole light 

indicator lights on appliances 
illuminated doorbell pushbutton 
vacuum cleaner headlight NOVELTY 
INDUSTRIAL 


color comparator 
oil well gauge 
inspection lamps 
voltage regulator 
neon oscillator 
neon volt meter 
miner's cap lamp 
lighted meters 


lighted pencil 


razor light 
compact light 


purse light 


film printer lamp 


INSTRUMENTS film viewer 


seismograph lamp 

oscillograph lamp 
galvanometer lamp 

microscope illuminator 

optical pyrometer lamp 
recording microphotometer lamp 
electronic calculator lamps 


RAILROAD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


vending machines 
fishing bobber light 
motor scooter lamp 


ornamental flashlight 


lighted ornaments 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


film slide projectors 
photoflash battery tester 


trainman’s hand lantern 
train dispatcher's control board 
subway car door indicator 


illuminated magnifying glass 


locomotive control panel 


MARINE 


binnacle lamp 
boat anchor light 
buoy light 

motor boat lamps 


bicycle lights 
truck signal flare 


traffic baton 
MEDICAL 


hospital annunciators 
surgical headlamp 
illuminated tongue depressors 
ear applicator 
electrocardiograph lamp 
surgical instrument lamps 


fire alarm signal 


TOOLS 


TOYS 


toy trains 
lighted banks 


MILITARY 


range marker light 

field artillery azimuth light 
gun sight lamp 

practice pistol lamp 


doll house lamps 
code practice set 


bulbs. Some of these should suggest a 
profitable G-E lamp application in your 
product. Remember, whatever lamps you 
need, General Electric makes them all— 
all types and sizes, all wattages and volt- 
ages, filament and neon glow, for delicate 
service or heavy duty. General Electric 
lamp specialists will gladly help you 
select the right bulbs for your job. 


confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SAFETY DEVICES 


photocell exciter lamps 


lighted screw driver 


lighted plumb bob 


wheeled toy lamps 


highway caution beacons 


FREE BOOKLET 


Shows you how G-E miniature 
lamps make products stand 
out. More than 80 exciting de- 
sign ideas that may suggest 
new ways to improve your 
products. Call your nearest 
G-E Lamp office for a free 
copy. Or write General Elec- 
tric Co., Div. 166-SM 2-15, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 
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PANEL B 
Advantages In Distribution Through The Wholesaler 


Field Operations Management Benefits 


1. Close coverage of all outlets, 1. Reduction in sales and super- 
including those with limited visory personnel. 


potential. 2. Less sales, office and shipping 


overhead through larger and 


2. Increased number of dealer 
fewer orders. 


contacts, supplemented by 


3. Credit risks reduced, collection 
turnover increased and bad 
debt loss minimized. 


distribution for short 
lines, small packed deals, !im- 
ited to one or two quick-turn 
items. 


3. Daily telephone calls, as in 
drug and other fields. 


4. Fill-in or trial orders not lim- 4. Ideal 
ited to factory unit packing. 


5. Quick, free delivery to prevent 
dealer substitutions on con- ‘ , 
sumer inquiries. 5. Key jobbers’ counsel to supple- 

ment market research on new 


6. Distribution of new products items or re-styled merchan- 
enhanced by jobbing sales- dise. 
man's knowledge of dealer 6. Expert local market knowledge 
purchases of similar and re- 7 de helpful on sales 
lated items. budgets. 

7. Reliance of dealer upon whole- 7. In times of stress, jobbers can 
saler's man for counsel in buy- offer special concentrated 
ing. help to move frozen inventory. 


Direct vs Jobber Distribution: 
An Appraisal of the Pros and Cons 


BY W. C. DORR - 


Part Il of an article in three parts* 


Sales Consultant 


bracket salesmen in the major jobbing 
markets. The suddenly reduced pres- 
sure of his job will be both startling 
and agreeable. The simplicity of his 
new setup will make him wonder 
how he ever got in any constructive 
work under the old direct operation. 

Possibly, now that his 18 or 20 
major management activities are 
either eliminated or greatly reduced, 


Following his discussion of the advantages of selling direct, 
Mr. Dorr now analyzes the case in favor of distribution 
through wholesalers. In a third article he will examine the 
plan for selling through wholesalers using, at the same time, 
a force of missionary salesmen, for a two-pronged attack. 


When a company that has been 
selling direct to the retailer changes 
over to distribution through the job- 
ber, the sales manager will have to 
adjust himself to a new kind of su- 
pervision. Direct orders to regional 

* The first article discussing the case 
in favor of direct selling, appeared in 


SALES MANAGEMENT for February 1. The 
third appears in the next issue. 
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managers and salesmen are replaced 
with indirect requests to a lot of men 
he doesn’t even know. ‘Their efforts 
in getting the line to the point-of-sale 
can be guided only through an inter- 
mediary. It is really sales manage- 
ment by remote control. 

In place of his far-flung field or- 
ganization, he will now work 
through a small group of upper- 


the sales manager’s concept of his 
job might even take on a bit of that 
rose-tinted stuff—until he begins to 
realize that he has swapped his fine 
sales organization for a few sheets in 
the jobbing salesman’s catalog. 
Now those catalog sheets may be 
the proud product of a sales promo- 
tion genius and on “patent-leather” 
stock which stands out like a starched 
collar on a soft shirt, but they are 
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Concerning the United States Food Supply 
to American Women...the 


LIFE LANE OF AMERICA TROPHY 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 
4% CLEVELAND PLAIN DE ALER ™ 1 
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or Outstanding Work in 
Interpreting the Facts 


OL OPO OL OLOLOLOL LOLOL OL OL 0 


OF OR OL OPO ROL OR OL OL OL ILO; 


In recognition of the 
contribution made by 
Miss Helen Robertson, 
Home Economics Editor 
of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, to further public understanding of the 
American food supply system, the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., have awarded 
their Life Line of America trophy to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. The Plain Dealer is 
indeed proud of this honor. It is another testi- 
mony to the editorial character which has 
created the great reader interest and reader 
influence of this newspaper throughout the 
extensive Northeastern Ohio market area. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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IN PITTSBURGH 


you can buy the 


Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette gives your advertising DOUBLE 
VALUE and double-action. For it not only calls on more total 
families BY FAR than any other Pittsburgh daily—but it is the 
only newspaper that routes your advertising as you route your 
salesmen to help sell the million central city people—and then 
travels beyond to sing the same selling song to the two million 
more who live in and around the 144 cities and towns of 1,000 
to 75,000 population. 


PITTSBURGH 
89,000 MORE THAN THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
35,000 MORE THAN THE PRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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still a very minor part of a product 
book which takes on the proportions 
of an unabridged dictionary. ‘The 
‘obber himself will tell you that his 
men never go through the whole book 
at every stop. Says he, “What with 
interruptions from the dealer’s cus- 
tomers, that would take hours.’ Some 
of his men confine their efforts to 
certain types of merchandise; others 
shine on sales from the front or back 
of the book. 

It is a type of sales activity that 
requires additional and constant 
stimuli to make it effective. Some 
of these are supplied by the jobber 
himself; others by the factory man 
who sells the account. Both are ef- 
fective in giving each line its fair 
share of the salesman’s time as well 
as to insure even turnover of the 
wholesaler’s stock. 

The following are some common 
practices in the wholesale trade: 


1. Weekly List of Specials 


This is an announcement to the 
jobber’s customers of his (a) price 
specials; (b) new items stocked; 
(c) free goods deals; (d) close-outs ; 
(e) seasonal items; (f) special dis- 
plays, as well as a notice of impend- 
ing advertising campaigns on mer- 
chandise regularly stocked. 

It is actively discussed at meetings 
of the salesmen. As an opener in the 
field or a reminder by the telephone 
operator after she has taken the 
want-book order, the specials list 
often warms up an otherwise sluggish 
buyer. Mailed to outlying accounts, 
it will pull some business in between 
the regular calls of the salesman on 
his route. 

Naturally, factory men are keen 
competitors for space on the weekly 
list, since it means getting more at- 
tention from jobbing salesmen as 
well as the possibility of opening up 
some new outlets for the line. Thus 
It acts as a stimulant for the whole- 
saler’s man on his service calls and, 
in some organizations, has been de- 
veloped into: 


Il. Rotating Presentation 


Here we have a simple, organized 
plan tor changing the order in which 
Various lines are presented to the 
Prospective buyer. It is used to avoid 
the rut which many men get into. 
-ven salesmen with a single line fol- 
ow a set pattern in presenting sam- 
ples, with the result that an un- 
balanced selling job is done. Em- 
phasis is strong on the fast moving 
items at the opening of the sale. Scant 
is the attention the rest receives from 
a buyer, keen to close the interview. 
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The situation is magnified in the 
case of the jobbing salesman’s presen- 
tation. “Too often whole lines are 
skipped with a quick turndown, a 
grunt or just a shrug of the shoul- 
der. It is amazing how fast those 
catalog pages can be flipped over. 

Over a period of time, the rotating 
presentation of lines gives each prod- 
uct a fair crack at the dealer’s pur- 
chase dollar. In the average contact, 
when the buyer has made a few selec- 
tions, he begins to get that bought- 
up feeling. Or, the salesman knows 


A Point of Sale “Natural” 


for Dealer Display rooms 
Retail store departments 
Store windows 
Office lobbies 
Sales offices 
Conventions 
Personnel waiting rooms 
Employee training quarters 
Sales meetings 


ADMATIC automatically and econom- 
ically shows your products and their 
special features in a sequence story 
with thirty 2”’ x 2”’ color slides magni- 
fied upon the large cabinet screen. 
The brilliant, true color of projected 
messages makes ADMATIC an ex- 
tremely practical result-getting ad- 
vertising medium. Fool-proof in op- 
eration — effective in lighted areas 
— sensibly priced. Synchronized 
sound attachment at nominal added 
cost. 


the merchant is nearing his credit 
limit. Why press for more business? 

Too, turndowns by a buyer at the 
beginning of the interview generally 
don’t augur too well for the mer- 
chandise shown at the end. ‘There 
is a mounting tide of resistance that 
only a real special can stem. The 
odds are against a revival of interest 
on the part of the dealer. 

In this type of presentation, there 
is another tangible benefit in that the 
salesman’s own interest is stimulated. 
The constantly revolving setup is an 


Write for descriptive circular, price, and ADMATIC projector specifications 


AD watic P rojector Company 


SALFS AND DISPLAY OFFICE 


318 West Randolph Street 


e Chicago 6, Illinois 
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POPULATION 


Sioux City, lowa, has a population* of 95,9003 eity 
zone—110,000; 4-state market of the Si#t@x City 
Journal and Journal-Tribune750,059.. Population 
increases in Siouxland sineée the 1940 census are 
approximately 9%. The Sioux City Journal and 
Journal-Tribune blanket the “Heart of Siouxland” 


with 75% coverage. 


According to Sales Management's 1948 Survey of 
Buying Power, Sioux City, Iowa, leads 99% of all 
cities in the nation in per capita buying income. It is 


+ second city in the nationin per family buying income, 
and Siouxland’s total.effective buying income ex- 


ceeded 1; Billion Dollars.* Retail sales in Sioux 
City were the second highest in fowa during 1948. 


MARKET 


Market center is Stonx City, Towa, geographically independent of all other metropolitan centers Siouxland 


is a 4-state unified market includin 
17 counties in southeastern South 
southwestern Minnesota. 


WEALTH 
A diversified economy assures continued and 
soundly based growth. Four major sources of 
wealth. 1. Agriculture—provides a never-ending 
revenue cycle that reached an all-time high in 1948. 
2. Stockyards—second largest stocker and feeder 
market in the world; fourth in total salable receipts. 
3. Manufacturing—250 plants, many the largest of 
their kind in the world are ushering in a new in- 
dustrial era. 4. Distribution—largest wholesale sales 
in lowa. 7 state leader. 43rd in the nation.* 


* Copyright—Sales Management's 1948 Survey of Buying Power. 


SIOUX CITY, 


in its A.B.C. Retail Tradin 
kota, 14 counties in northeastern Nebraska and 6 counties in 
> 


Zone 18 counties in northwestern Iowa, 


ti 
COVERAGE 


The 4-state Siouxland market is dominately served 
by the Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune, 
truly regional newspapers which carry local news 
of those portions of lowa, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Minnesota within the wide sphere of thei in- 
fluence and logical parts of the great Siouxland 
market. No other medium or practical combination 
of mediums can deliver more than fractional cover- 
age of this region. Advertising dollars planted in 
Siouxland’s rich sales active soil are sure to yield 
good profits. 


IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisco 
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And it is 


excellent change of pace. 
reflected not only in more diversified 
sales, but in a greater sales total. 


lil. Weekly Concentrations 

Other wholesalers achieve similar 
results by having their men take out 
two or three of the major lines each 
week or so. After special briefing by 
the factory representatives, they will 
give as good a presentation as any di- 
rect salesman. “Thus, when the cycle 
is completed, each of the products 
will have had its share of the jobbing 
man’s attention, who will of course 
pick up fill-in or want-book merchan- 
dise too. 


IV. Selective Selling 


Towns, neighborhoods and even 
dealers on the same street often de- 
velop a special demand for particu- 
lar types or brands of merchandise. 
Jobbing salesmen, in close contact 
with their dealers, quickly note and 
cash in on these preferences. Some of 
these accounts do a volume on the 
preferred items which would do 
credit to the promotional ability of 
the best direct salesman. It is the 
kind of selective selling experience 
that a man acquires only after a sub- 
stantial period on the territory. 

In addition to these techniques, the 
factory representative has some con- 
tributions which he can make to in- 
crease the effectiveness of distribu- 
tion through the jobber. He can: 

1. Address jobbing sales meetings 
with a short prepared talk that out- 
lines the salient features of his pro- 
gram. Shun the long-winded sopori- 
fic that soon develops codfish eyes in 
the audience. Instead, hit them with 
concrete selling ideas, whose value 
to the jobbing men is greatly en- 
hanced, if left with them in a simple 
mimeograph outline. 

2. Supply envelope stuffers on his 
line or make special mailings to the 
wholesaler’s customers. 

3. Work with the jobber’s man in 
the field. These visits need not be 
very long. A few good demonstra- 
tions will give him fresh material to 
work with. The come-backs to 
dealer objections are often of greater 
value than the selling arguments. 

4. Request the names of dealers 
who have stopped buying for one 
reason or another. A visit from the 
factory representative can help a 
great deal to explain a point or ad- 
just a quality and service complaint. 
The jobber will appreciate that help. 

5. Make some cold turkey retail 
calls. A few orders taken that way 
are an excellent stimulus to a jobbing 
force that has gotten off the track. 
As a come-back to the wholesaler, 
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who says his men “can’t seem to sell 
that deal,” they need no further 
elaboration. He knows how to use 
them, when he has a “father-and-son”’ 
talk with his salesmen. 

And now let’s consider the basic 
benefits that will accrue to a manu- 
facturer in making the change from 
direct selling to wholesale distribu- 
tion. “They are outlined Panel B 
in a form comparable with the direct 
selling advantages as previously de- 
scribed in Panel A. 

Some have already been touched 
upon. As a fairly complete program, 
all can be further developed to indi- 
cate the valuable contribution that 
the wholesaler can make to effective 
and more economical selling. 

In field operations there can be no 
question that the jobbing salesman 
will work closer to the ground. All 
sales managers have wrestled with 
the problems of high-spot selling, the 
failure to work a town thoroughly— 
to pick it “clean” and the insensate 
idea that ‘‘maybe, it’s better in the 
next spot—let’s go.” It has been esti- 
mated that more selling time is lost 
tor that reason than for any of the 
other time wasters with which a 
salesman has to contend. 

In the low-price field, it doesn’t 
pay to make the very small stops. To 
the jobber, the order is just another 
line on his pad. On higher price 
items, the latter can sample a small 
Store and keep it stocked on his bi- 
weekly calls. The unit sale is small, 
but it is an interesting study in dis- 
tribution to see him make up an as- 
Sortment with sixth’s and_ twelfth’s 
from competing lines, a better selec- 
tion than any one line could give. 

Thus the retailer can diversify his 
stock, keep his inventory down, his 
turnover up, and make a better ap- 
peal to the consumer, who likes to see 
a selection of brands. As for volume, 
these many small but frequent re- 
placements soon build up into healthy 
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And _ they 


rather than 


orders from the jobber. 
reflect true sales velocity 
swivel-chair guesses. 
There is the other kind of distri- 
bution which the jobber can get and 
which has often been found lacking 
in direct selling: complete coverage 
Whether it be one 


in the town. 

wholesale man or another, every 
available store will be called on. 
Competition has gotten some lines 


close to the saturation point. 

Too often we find the factory 
salesman unable to cope with the ag- 
gressive retailer who wants “exclu- 
sive” he will go over to a com- 
petitor. Again, sales in a given area 
are left to the direct man’s judgment 
or worse, to the natural tendency to 
leave well enough alone. Opening 
new accounts, or even lining up new 
prospects, unless continually checked, 
are sales functions so easy to neglect 
in the hunt for dollar business. 


Good Distribution 


Competing wholesale salesmen 
have no such restrictions to worry 
about. Each sells one or two pet 


accounts on the street and the prod- 
uct gets wide placement upon retail 
counters which appeals to all classes 
of consumers. ‘The orders, though 
smaller in size, will probably exceed 
the larger commitments in the one 
or two direct accounts. But, even 
if they don’t, good distribution will 
make more consumer sales than a 
big stock holed up in a couple of ac- 
counts. Despite mass display and spe- 
cial publicity, there are plenty of peo- 
ple who will not go into those stores. 
Instead, they repair to their own re- 
tailer who has no great difficulty in 
switching the call to something he 
has in stock. 

Just as there are more numerous 
orders placed through the whole- 
salers’ efforts, so will there be many 
more attempts made to sell the line 
to the retail trade. In the key and 
secondary accounts, all jobbers vie 
or the business. The first couple of 
attempts may be duds, but many a 
storekeeper falls on a call by a fourth 
or fifth salesman. ‘The very repe- 
tition creates confidence in the _ re- 
tailer that the line is worth his con- 
sideration. 

Thus there is achieved a veritable 
drumfire of contacts which makes the 
direct man’s efforts seem negligible 
by comparison. And those calls are 
kept up week after week, in the ma- 
jor markets almost every day in the 
week. Ever hear a_ dealer say 
“What’s going on with that line? 
You’re the third man today.” Com- 
pare the results of this type of con- 
tact work with that of a man from 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


WINSTON- 
SALEM 


HIGH POINT 


No. 1 MARKET 


IN THE 
SOUTH’S No.1 STATE 


288,700 People* 


$27 1.683.000. Retail Sales 


GREENSBORO 


$410,987.000. Buying Income 


* Copr. 1948, 


Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; 


further reproduction not licensed. 
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THE STATIONS 
MOST PEOPLE 
LISTEN TO 
MOST! 


WSJS 
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NBC 
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Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 
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Se ee 


for 

HOT INFORMATION 
on 

TOP STATIONS 
in 

TOP MARKETS... 
ask your 


JOHN BLAIR 
man! 


0 IN THE 
PANTAGRAPH 


Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


McLEAN COUNTY— Annual 
sales: Food $19,819,000; 
general merchandise 
$8,934,000; drug 
$2,029,000.* 
*Copr. 1948. Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 


BLOOMINGTON 


TLLINOIS 


im, §=Over a Century of Community Service 


i - 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY GILMAN NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
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the factory, whose best efforts rarely 
get over a dozen times a year! 

Acknowledging the value of the 
daily telephone call, the fill-in and 
free delivery service of the whole- 
saler, there are two more important 
relationships he has with his accounts. 
Many were started up in business 
with a line of credit from him that 
some distant factory would not ex- 
tend. Some were carried through 
previous slow periods. 

The personal confidence thus 
gained is easily transferred to a de- 
pendence upon the jobber for advice 
on what and how to buy. The whole- 
sale man can introduce a new line 
by pointing out related or competitive 


merchandise which the dealer has 
sold. His experience on the first 
product not only clinches the sale, 


but it also helps to guide the retailer 
in selecting the right sizes, styles, etc. 
In short, he becomes the dealer’s 
adviser, a point of vantage which he 
can always use as a lever to get busi- 
ness. ‘True, many direct men get 
some of that personal touch with the 
trade over the years, a sales asset 
which is too often lost when a new 
man takes over. ‘The jobber, though 
he change his man, seems to maintain 
that contact, which extends to personal 
and other problems of the retailer. 
Then, as business continues to 
tighten up, that relationship develops 
into the financial dependence of the 
dealer upon his wholesale suppliers. 
Selling is preceded by collecting the 


past due items, and the new shipment 


is generally limited to the size of the 
check—often 


post-dated. As one 
eastern jobber philosophized, when 
questioned about his prospect: “It 


looks as if we are about through as 
merchandise distributors and are back 
in the banking business again. ‘Terms 
are becoming the dominating factor 
in the sale.” 

In management benefits, the change 
from direct to wholesale distribu- 
tion will substantially reduce the size 
of the sales organization, eliminate 
supervision at the secondary level 
and take a large bite out of the over- 
all selling cost. It will be possible 
to service the national market with a 
limited number of men, many of 
whom will operate from a home base. 

To offset the new segment in the 
price structure which will go to the 
jobber as his mark-up, there will be 
the distinct savings resulting from 
the greatly lessened order traffic. 
Every department of the business, 
from mail opening to files, will be 
relieved of the work-load, built up in 
the handling of thousands of orders 
from a multitude of dealers. 

Credit and collections assume a 
healthy status. Stock and shipping 


expenses no longer mount in the up- 


ward trend of supplies. The operat- 
ing personnel can be streamlined into 
a closely knit, easily managed or- 
ganization. ‘There will again be a 
couple of hours a day available for 
reflection and planning. In_ the 
change-over, the manufacturer is not 
going to be deprived of his entire 
contact with the retail trade. Plus 
the reports of his men who sell the 
jobbers, he will have access to the 
latter -and their buyers for sound 
counsel on pricing, styling, packag- 
ing, and similar promotional ideas. 


Dependable Data 


Agreed that he will get his infor- 
mation second-hand, yet here is tested 
knowledge of local markets—re- 
search data which is backed up by the 
wholesaler’s stockroom shelves. The 
most carefully compiled statistics on 
likes and dislikes can hardly be as 
dependable as cash on the line. That’s 
the vote that counts. Thus each 
jobber, in his own area, can be re- 
lied upon for sound advice on dealer 
preferences. And in this respect, 
smaller concerns reflect more accur- 
ately local conditions than do larger 
metropolitan wholesalers whose men 
tap many markets. 

In making up packed assortments 
and display deals, their help is valu- 
able in advising on the size which 
will get the biggest volume, the 
make-up in styles and prices and also 
the type of display which they have 
found to be used by their retailers. 
Thus there is available to the fac- 
tory sales manager the crystallized 
judgment which has taken years to 
acquire, a marketing knowledge 
which forms a trustworthy base for 
budgeting sales. 

Over the years many manufac- 
turers have maintained a mutually 
satisfactory liaison with their whole- 
salers. The former may feel that 
there are times when his product is 
not being adequately promoted to the 
retailer. The latter will point to his 
varied lines, all requiring attention. 

Both, however, will agree that 
there is need for a third and motivat- 
ing force, the kind of promotional ef- 
fort that is provided by the oc- 
casional visit of a missionary sales- 
man from the factory. Properly or- 
ganized and supervised, this auxiliary 
sales force gives the manufacturer 
his personal advocate at the point-of- 
sale and supplies the stimulus to the 
service wholesaler that is needed to 
maintain continuity of distribution. 
Like ethyl in the gas, it puts power 
in the motor of business and _ helps 
cut out those knocks on the hills of 
sales resistance, now beginning to 
loom before us. 
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sone NOW labels have been de- 
veloped that may be applied to 
practically any surface by their 
pressure-sensitive adhesive—with- 
out moistening. This feature is 
said to speed application in pro- 
duction and simplify many labeling 
problems. Called Mystik “‘Self- 
Stik” Labels, they are applicable 
for product identification, such as 
direct application to product of 
trade names, trademarks, numbers, 
insignia and specifications. ‘They 
may be used to attach instructions 
directly to the product, such as 
wiring diagrams, directions for 
operating, information for servic- 
ing, etc. Manufactured by Mystik 
Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kil- 
dare Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


suse tEle-zoOmM, a new electronic 
development, has been patented by 
the Garod Electronics Corp. This 
device permits the owner of a 
Garod television receiver to change 
the conventional rectangular _pic- 
ture to an enlarged circular image 
by merely pressing a button. The 
enlarged image will take up the en- 
tire possible image area provided 
by the cathode ray tube. The 
change can be made at will with 
the aid of the remote. control 
switch which is attached to a cord 
15 feet long. ‘This permits the 
viewer to remain seated at com- 


fortable viewing distance at all 
times. One can change the conven- 
tional rectangular image whenever 
desired for closeups of faces, prod- 
ucts or specific events in a game 
or play and can change back to the 
conventional size whenever crowd 
action or an entire scene are pref- 
erable for viewing. In the normal 
television receiver with, for exam- 
ple, a 10-inch tube, the image ap- 
pears in a rectangle approximately 
six inches by eight inches. With 
this new remote control develop- 
ment a specific image in a scene 
may be enlarged so as to occupy 
100% of the useable area of the 
Kinescope screen. It is said that 
the integral enlargement will not 
distort the image, in spite of mag- 
nification. ‘Tele-zoom was de- 
veloped in the corporation’s plant 
located at 70 Washington St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


eeses NOtebook ruler is made of 
lightweight, transparent Vinylite 
plastic. It takes up very little space 
in the binder and is easily removed 
or inserted in two or three-ring 
binders without opening the rings. 
It is claimed that the qualities of 
the rigid sheet plastic make the 
rulers dimensionally stable and 
free from warping. Product of 
Plastilite Products Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I. 


REMOTE CONTROL SWITCH is attached to a cord 15 feet long and permits 
the owner to remain seated at comfortable viewing distance. It is a feature of 
Garod telesets, permitting image to be magnified with convenience for closeups. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Getting Ahead in Business 


# 


MR. HOWARD G. DICK has been named market- 
ing manager of Vacuum Foods Corp., producers 
of Minute Maid Orange Juice concentrate. Mr. 
Dick is a reader of The Wall Street Journal. He 
is representative of the 39,323 sales and merchan- 
dising executives of American business and indus- 
try who follow the pages of the only national 
business daily. 


WHAT'S YOUR NEWS? 


on products? @ on prices? 
on facilities? @ on personnel? 


REACH CHEMICAL BUYERS WITH 
IT EDITORIALLY EVERY WEEK! 


Get that news to OPD editors 
before 4 P.M. Friday. 


Paper delivered 9 A.M. Monday to majority of 
12,000 people who BUY chemicals and related ma- 
terials. Each weekly issue carries 5,000 to 6,000 cur- 
rent market quotations! 


The Whole Week’s Round-Up of Chemi- 
cal News from Seller to Buyer in 
One Business Hour! 

Put OPD on your list for every price change you send 

your salesmen or distributors. 


Put OPD on your list for every news release covering 
your products, facilities and personnel. 


ane 


@Oil, Paint and 


Drug Reporter 


THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
SINCE 1871 

Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 

59 John Street, New York 7 
eCleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 0544 
e@Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park PI. Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The Robt. W. Walker 
Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 
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Whats cooking at the Sun-Times? 


(REPRINTED FROM EDITOR & PUBLISHER, DECEMBER 18) 


Let Lillian Martin Tell 
About Her Food Section 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — When the Chi- 

cago Sun-Times advertising 
department decided to tell na- 
tional advertisers and _ their 
agencies about the tabloid’s new 
16-page “pull-out” food section, 
issued with the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning edi- 
tions, they called on “the cook” 
to offer “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 

Mrs. Lillian Martin, food edi- 
tor, was separated long enough 
from her co-worker, Mrs. Alice 
Bennett, to make a flying trip 
to New York to tell advertisers 
and publicity folk what goes 
into the weekly “food formula” 
of the Sun-Times. 

Trys ‘Sensible Approach’ 


Mrs. Martin, better known by 
her byline of Martha Reynolds, 
did such an outstanding job of 
telling food executives what the 
Sun-Times wants and doesn't 
want in the way of stories and 
pictures—and why—that she is 
going to have to repeat her 
story after Christmas to similar 
groups in Chicago. 

Basically, Mrs. Martin and 
Mrs. Bennett, the latter former- 
ly food editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, who was “drafted” 
back into journalism again this 
fall when the Sun-Times began 
its weekly food section, are 
home economists who literally 
practice what they preach. They 
both test new recipes at home 
with friend husband as the 
willing subject. They try to 
offer recipes that “are sensible.” 

In fact, it is this “sensible 
approach” that makes the Sun- 
Times food section somewhat 
unique, in the opinion of Mrs. 
Martin. “We try to satisfy 
every income group in our 
weekly section,” she said. 

Appeal to All Groups 


The lady of wealth, she be- 
lieves, is generally more inter- 
ested in a gourmet’s eolumn. 
The moderate income group 
builds its menus around meat, 
potatoes and vegetables and is 
on the lookout for new recipes. 

“Then there is the lower in- 
come group that is always 
worrying about the food budget 
and it is to this class of people 
that we offer special help, 
along with serving the other two 
groups,” said Mrs. Martin. “We 
try to offer a workable budget 
for food buying, but a workable 
budget is really a work of art— 
it just can't be done.” 

To prove the variety of ap- 
peal that the Sunday Times 
offers to readers of the food sec- 
tion, Mrs. Martin called atten- 
tion to some of the standout 
features each week, such as the 
prize recipe contest, in which 
the main prize-winners’ pictures 


are published, adding, however. 
that all prize recipes are first 
“taste-tested” before printed. 


Exalt the Homemaker 


Then there are such features 
as “Kids in the Kitchen,” “Man 
in the Kitchen,” “Cook Book of 


the Week,” “Readers’ Ex- 
change,” a pressure cooking col- 
umn, with special recipes for 


pressure cooking, “The Budget” 
and the weekly lead “market 
basket” story. There is art on 
every page, she pointed out, and 
the market story is further em- 
bellished with tips on what to 
do with the week’s best market 
buys.” 

“We try to exalt homemaking 
as a career and make it fun. in- 
stead of drudgery,” explained 
Mrs. Martin. 

She is not one to hide behind 
the kitchen stove or her type- 
writer. Besides writing a daily 
column and editing the weekly 
food section, she follows a busy 
lecture program, appearing be- 
fore women's clubs, church 
meetings, broadcasting weekly, 
and conducting cooking schoois. 

“It is by attending these 
meetings that I meet housewives 
firsthand and learn what they 
like and dislike,” she said. “For 
instance, I have found that 
women don’t like daily ‘menus 
They do’want recipes and they 
like how-to-do pictures.” 

Offers Dos and Don'ts 

The Sun-Times food editor 
summed up her needs, in talking 
to food processors and their 
agents in New York, by offering 
the ye eight-point ‘“food- 
story formula” 


. Don't write too lengthy 
stories. Keep them short and 
written in newspaper § style. 


Keep them concise, even though 
they will have to be rewritten 
anyway, for style and space. 

2. Use the generic term where- 
ever possible in referring to a 
food product, because the food 
editor cannot mention trade 
names. 

3. Write stories in triple-space 
form—if they are good enough 
they may be used with only the 
customary editing. : 

4. Don't send a recipe unless it 
has been cleared through a test 
kitchen 

5. If a story is exclusive, say 
so 

6. The smartest companies 
send out monthly releases, as 
reminder copy, even if no new 
products have been introduced. 

7. If a new product is being 
brought out, tell the food editor 
about it in advance and let her 
know where she can purchase 
such a product for her own test- 
ing purposes. 

8. Take and send simple and 


sharp pictures. Glossy prints 
that reproduce well in black and 
white are preferred over mats. 
Keep the subject matter simple 
and to the point. 
Trained Home Economist 

Mrs. Martin, who majored in 
journalism and home economics 
at the University of Michigan, 
has had considerable experience 
as a food columnist and conduc- 
tor of the Better Homemaking 
Institute. She joined the Times 
staff in 1942. 
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Mrs. Lillian Martin (Martha Rey- 
nolds), Chicago Sun-Times food 
editor, 


broadcasts highlights of 
the weekly food section. 


She is the mother of two pre- 
school children, who. along with 


Dad. have to sometimes “wait 
for dinner’ until Mother gets 
home from “slaving” over a 


“hot cook stove” in public. 


GROCERY 


PRODUCTS 


ADVERTISERS, NOTE: 


Here are some of the reasons why 


more and more of your 


customers are shopping from the 


Food Section of The Chicago 


SUN-TIMES. It’ 


s issued with 


Thursday p.m. and Friday a.m. 


editions—blankets the week’s 


peak food-buying days. . . goes to 


more than 580,000 families in 


Chicago and suburbs . . . is more 


than 1/3 home delivered. 


For direct food sales action 


schedule the Food Section of the 


. SUN ® 
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Where We Have Gone in 40 Years 


Population 100 aaill V////yvy/ 95,000,000 
oa |e| ef 


Employed 
in Farming 87 | 1948 


SN i 

100 | 1909-14 7 11525 000 | 
SS 

10,000,000 , \ A\\ 
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26,087,000 |! } 

ns 

49,500,000 


“a 
NET PROFITS ALL $165 Billi “| TOTAL $224 Billi n.*) 


Non-Farming | 189 | 1948 


CORPORATIONS NATIONAL INCOME & 
RATIO 
RATIO 
1909 -14— 100 
Soi 1909 -14— 100 i 
1948 —706 1948 —725 | 
$2.34 Billions $31.46 Billions 
.—— CF 
1909-14 1948 Se 1909 -14 
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SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Total circulation in area—194,099 Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The people who stabilize your sales, your present cus- 


tomers, may live 50 miles... 100 miles... 200 miles 
from the nearest city where you advertise. Are you 


keeping these regular buvers sold on your product? 


Nation’s largest 


L j os | eT) 


sOoUuTH —— 
DAKOTA __ 


WYOMING | =— 


| 


NEBRASKA 


lo 
eid 


j of 


Ie 


sacuetat» 


| 
sbuoes your advertising? 


cus. | Does your advertising reach the majority of people in- 
niles | side and outside the city limits?... Here are three maps 
you | of the mountain states. Which medium best covers the 


luct? | most customers froma single origination point... Denver? 


RADIO Denver's leading station—KOA 


i 


DAKOTA 


NEBRASKA 


@ DENVER 


co lt. © Bade 


quest) [J Total audience in area (daytime)—405,320 (ams) 


POT SALES 


KOA is just one example of the complete 
market penetration of stations represented by 
NBC Spot Sales. For a similar analysis of any 
of the markets listed below, call your nearest 
NBC Spot Sales Office. Youll be amazed at 
how thoroughly these stations blanket the areas 


where your customers buy. 


re «2 « « « & oe Tee 
Chicago . .. +... WMAQ 
Cleveland ...... . WTAM 
Washington. . . . . . . WRE 
San Francisco . . . . . . KNBC 
RU Ct tll tl th tll wl 
Sememectady. . .... +». WGY 


LEGEND 
MH 50 to 100% of total families reached 
B 2510 49% of total families reached 


10 to 24% of total families reached 


W YORK » CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD + CLEVELAND » WASHINGTON + SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 


cn AD EEE OE 
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WOMEN 


AND THEIR 


COSMETICS 


The “average” women 15 years of age and 
over had a cosmetic bill for face makeup, 
manicure preparations, deodorants, perfumes, 
toilet waters and hair preparations of $3.21 
in 1939 and $7.83 in 1947. The increase of 
113% was much less than the 244% increase 


in total retail sales over those same years. 


On a per-capita basis (women 15 years and 
over) her chief expenditures (not including 


toilet soaps) in 1947 were: 


$4.76 
82/7 = 
HAIR 
PREPARATIONS 


$1.60 
a FACE MAKEUP 
PERFUMES 
& TOILET 
WATERS Alig 
MANICURE 
24/7 PREPARATIONS 


a 
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DEODORANTS 


FARM WOMEN 


AND THEIR 


BEAUTY CARE 


A survey among the women readers of a 
national farm magazine shows a wide di- 


versity of brand choices among beauty 


preparations. 


BRANDS 
VANISHING CREAM PURCHASED 


fol Ih 23 
CONDITIONING CREAM 


PwWoOt 34 


SKIN SOFTENER 


AAOd 37 


COLD OR LIQUEFYING CREAM 


Ol nol | 39 


MAKEUP FOUNDATION 


fol Koln Kv 


CLEANSING CREAM 


BWVOMe ~ 


SHAMPOO 


PNOmeOas 


HAND LOTION OR CREAM 
On Rots Rv W SHEL 


But—in most cases two or three brands pre- 


dominated, and the others were also-rans. 


Source: Country Gentleman 


Source: _ ae gt Morket,” ae ae é SHES 7, 
actagden Publications, inc. 
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FLIGNS. OF DOLLARS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
SHIFT FROM EXPANSION TO COST REDUCTION 


A survey by McGraw-Hill’s Department of Economics shows what industry is now 


planning to spend for new plants and equipment, in the next five years. 


The emphasis in capital expenditures is shifting to efficiency. This will provide a 
continually expanding market opportunity for those manufacturers who can dem- 


onstrate and sell the cost reduction advantages of their products. 


Below are a few charts taken from the report on Business’ Needs for New Plants 


and Equipment.” A copy of the complete survey is available upon request. 


HOW INDUSTRY 1S SPENDING Capital Investment Emphasis Shifts 


From Expansion to Cost-Cutting 


Share of the Capital Dollar 


Going to Increase Efficiency is Rising Rieu uth teil 
Going To 
Expand Capacity 


REPLACEMENT REPLACEMENT 


Percent of Funds 
Going For 
Replacement And 
Modernization 


AND AND EXPANSION 
MODERNIZATION MODERNIZATION 26% 1948 1949-53 
° 74% 


1948 1949-53 


Petroleum 
Refining 


EXPANSION | All Manufacturing. . 42 26 
. 3 3 
C3 


5 
@ 


Electrical 
Machinery.... 


() y Chemicals 


1948 EXPENDITURES 1949-1953 PLANNED EXPENDITURES Transportation 


Equipment ... 
industry Plans High Investment in 1949 


Ar geony he STEPPED UP CAPACITY OF INDUSTRY TODAY 
; MEANS INCREASED COMPETITIVE SELLING CONDITIONS 


Facilities Today 56% Greater than in 1939 


ALL OTHER INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURING 


58 74 
97 97 


40 60 


42 63 
36 50 
80 86 
51 73 
69 78 


54 89 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements that serve as guide-posts to business. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertisement 


armers CHEW UP MORE TIRES 


A field survey conducted by the Psychological ( (iat Cer 
\ 


Corporation for Crowell- Collier among 2,264 urban 
car owners and 1,996 owners in rural areas, shows 
that of all tires on the road, 61% are replacements 


KF => Par 
—— 
bought by present owners. ZN KAN » Mg 
are ENN bas 
TIRES CAME AWS 


WITH CAR 


z SS SY 
a ee Sh 
Thus the farmer on a per-owner basis is a bigger market for replace- ‘ e 


ments than his city brother, and as shown in the following Pictograph, he i. 


is somewhat less insistent upon getting a nationally advertised brand. 


! - 
When asked, “If you were to buy new tires today, what make would you try to get?“ the 


respondents answered: 


ALL OTHER BRANDS 
MASS DISTRIBUTORS BRANDS 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRANDS | 


138% 6.5. 


11.9% 05% 6.6 


Since the farmer today can afford almost anything he 
wants, can it be that nationally advertising tire makers 
have slipped up in their appeals to farmers ? If the 
makers of national brands did as well with farmer 
and small-town owners as they do with city owners, 
their replacement sales would zoom by another couple 
of million units annually. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Source: Crowell-Collier 1948 Tire Survey 


New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Marketing of Chemical Products. 
By Robert S. Aries and William Copulsky. 
Published by R. S. Aries & Associates, 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, 2, N. Y. Price 
$5.00. 


Here, say the authors, is the first and 
only book to cover the field of market re- 
search, commercial chemical development 
and technical sales and advertising as 
applied to the chemical industry. Both 
authors are well-known in their fields; 
Mr. Aries is a licensed professional en- 
gineer who heads a firm of chemical en- 
gineers and chemists. Mr. Copulsky is a 
member of the same firm. 


Special Investigation: Pricing Pali- 
cies. Report No. 572. Published by The 
Dartnell Corp. Price, $7.50. 


This is a loose-leaf, leather-bound book 
of case studies built around pricing poli- 
cies. It is, as far as Dartnell knows, the 
first attempt to survey pricing policies 
which has been made in 15 years. The 
book offers suggestions on methods of 
pricing, the comments of men in various 
lines of business for improving profit 
position. Main intent of the book: to point 
out the need for thoughtful pricing poli- 
cies for every businessman with some- 
thing to sell. 


Small Business: Its Place and Problems. 
By A. D. H. Kaplan. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Price $3.25. 


This is a research study of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, which 
throws a spotlight of impartial research 
upon small business and its role in our 
economy. Particular emphasis is placed 
on present-day conditions and problems. 
The causes for the high turnover rate 
for small-scale enterprise are analyzed. 
There are sections on the problems which 
the small businessman faces, the private 
and public policies which can _ help 
Strengthen small business. Figures and 
facts on every aspect of small business 
have been provided. 


Radio Listening in America. By Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia R. Kendall. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price, $2.50. 


This book, which should prove helpful 
to radio advertisers or prospective radio 
advertisers, is a report on a survey con- 
ducted by The National Opinion Re- 
search Center of The University of Chi- 
cago. The book is actually the outgrowth 
of two national surveys, provides docu- 
mented evidence to show that tastes in 
radio fare differ widely when lined up 
with social and economic status, educa- 
An’ Sex, and urban or rural residence. 
ae oe tabulated, then interpreted. 
tee, © of respondents rate radio as 
excellent,” but 56% think it “good.” 
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There’s A BIGGER © 
FUTURE AHEAD 
In The TROY MARKET 


Among 142 diversified concerns in this 
tich market some of those with sub- 
stantial expansion plans underway in- 


clude: 


+t ++ HEHEHE FH 


To 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


General Electric Co. 
(Waterford plant) 


Behr-Manning Corp. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
W. & L. E. Gurley 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


New York Power & Light Corp. © 
(Coke division) 


The Troy Savings Bank 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
(Marshall Eclipse Div.) 


American Motors, Inc. 
The Record Newspapers 


get your share of the increased buying 


power in this ever growing market, advertise 
in these newspapers which provide 99.8 per 
cent coverage in the A.B.C, City Zone of 
122,000 consumers . . . 2,000 retail outlets 


. $189,325,000 net effective buying income 


. One medium at one low cost of l6c 


per line. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


- THE TROY RECORD - 


* THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 
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“According to Capper’s Farmer...” 
“Capper’s Farmer says...” 
", 2+ from an article in Capper’s Farmer” 


Yes, Capper’s Farmer is often quoted— more, 
in fact, than any other farm publication. 
Because editors everywhere respect Capper’s 
Farmer as an authority on farm practice, 
with a lifetime record of significant, down- 
to-earth information. These editors, like 
Capper’s Farmer's own readers, believe in 
the magazine. Believing it, they quote it. 

Such quotable material, too! Not just 
theory, but theory proved in practice—on the 
farm and in the farm home—seen first-hand 
by Capper’s Farmer field editors. 

Each time this material is quoted, it adds 
more weight to the influence of Capper’s 
Farmer—and the advertising it carries. And 
being most-quoted is on/y one of the BIG 10 


Capper’s Farmer advantages... 


only Cappers Farmer 


CAPPER’S FARMER’S BIG TEN 


1. 


2. 


Je 
4, 


“one of the BIG 10 


(\pPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Largest rural publisher 
in America. 


Richest farm market in 
the world. 


Best coverage buy. 
Quality circulation. 


No mass small-town 
circulation. 


Farm-tested editorial 
material. 


Reader confidence. 


Merchandised editorial 
content. 


Market dominated 
by farmers. 


Most quoted farm magazine. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Pantry Pride Sauerkraut .. . 


379%; Campbell's Canned Beans .. . 365%. 


34-Item Test Shows Potent 
Pulling Power of Display 


Sales on food store items jump from 3% to 1217% when 


products are mass-displayed in key-position store locations. 


A storewide display test recently 
conducted in a Baltimore Market, 
in Philadelphia, once again demon- 
strates the tremendous power of spe- 
cial display in food stores. 

In this comprehensive test, normal, 
or shelf sales were compared with 
sales achieved from gondola-end fea- 
ture positions. Thirty-four different 
items were involved in the test, which 
gives not only an over-all view of the 
power of display in a general sense, 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales during week | gallon jug of 


Cider was on display .. 209%. 


76 


but also some insight into the effec- 
tiveness of different types of display. 

Arrangements for the test were 
made by The Progressive Grocer, and 
all through the study, the publication 
acted as observer. ‘The management 
of the Baltimore Market built the 
displays in accordance with their con- 
tinuing display policy. This policy in- 
volves changing special displays week- 
ly, selecting items with special em- 
phasis on their timeliness, and relying 
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F SUPPLIES | 
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Farm Tomatoes were on display 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Crax (1 Ib.) 
Crax (8 ozs.) ... 191%; jam... 
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heavily on related-item or multiple- 
item displays to ring up maximum 
sales per square foot of special dis- 
play area used. 

In view of the many items tested 
and the tremendous quantity of mer- 
chandise sold in this test, it seems 
fair to come to a general conclusion 
on the value of display. That conclu- 
sion is that special display is almost 
sure to bring a minimum increase of 
100% in the volume of a product. 

In this storewide test, sales of 34 
items totaled 4,918 units when dis- 
played in regular shelf position and 
10,692 units when featured at- gon- 
dola ends—an increase of 117%. 
This involved 18 displays. All, with 
the exception of 5, were combination 
displays. No special ‘talking signs” 
were used and if they had been at- 
tached to displays, giving customers 
special reason to buy, the sales in- 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales during the week Pride of the 


-. 158%. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE for Syrup 


(large) . . . 38%; Pancake Flour (small) ... 


crease would undoubtedly have been 
appreciably greater. 

Over the years, the management 
of the Baltimore Market has found 
that multiple-item display featuring 
two, three, and sometimes four items, 
does a better selling job than the dis- 
play that features only one product. 
Like many other display experts, they 
point out that the related-item display 
can offer a sound menu idea, offer the 
housewife a choice of brand or price, 
and therefore do a better selling job. 

A brief discussion of only a few of 
the display tests will emphasize how 
the related-item display performs un- 
der actual operating conditions. 
Cider Mass Display vs. Cider-Wafers 
Related Display 

In the old days of self-service mer- 
chandising, display efforts were nearly 
always confined to mass displays of 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Del Monte Pineapple Juice 


»+ 309%; cranberry sauce... 224%. 
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102%; Pancake Flour 
1277. 
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single items. “his invariably — in- 
creased sales, but since this type of 
display is not too interesting to the 
shopper, it never achieved the maxi- 
mum sales possible in the feature 
spot. The trend is now toward mul- 
tiple-item display and for good rea- 
son. For example, when 1 gal. cider 
was given mass display by itself, sales 
were 34 jugs—or 209% over normal. 

‘To understand why the trend is 
toward multiple-item display, let’s see 
how the same item—cider—made out 
when displayed alongside a popular 
brand of wafers. In this test 85 units 
of \% gal. cider were sold, compared 
with a normal shelf sale of 10 jugs. 
‘That’s an increase of 750%—com- 
pared with 209% increase for cider 
when mass-displayed alone. ‘The 
wafers did exceptionally well too, 
showing a sales increase of 417%. 
Both displays occupied the same 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Hershey Syrup .. . 126%; 
Pantry Pride Condensed Milk... 15%. 


amount of space. One sold 147 units, 
the other sold 34. 


Crackers and Jam 


Here is another good related dis- 
play idea and it worked very well. 
Note that 1 lb. crackers increased 
530%, 8 oz. crackers 191%, and jam 
sales went up 266%. According to 
this and other related-item tests ob- 
served, related-item displays should 
never embrace more than four items 
—preterably two or three. 

Two Brands of Spiced Wafers 

The results of this test seem to 
indicate that it’s a good idea to dis- 
play two brands of the same product 
side by side. In this instance, the na- 
tional brand went up 167% and the 
local brand 1,217%. Looks like it’s 
a good idea to keep good company, 
for the local brand showed a great 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales during the week Durkee's Short- 


ening was on display .. . 827%. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Swifts Cleanser PERCENTAGE INCREASE of sales for Mincemeat ... 
. 379%; Bleach ('/2 gallon) ...—2%. 900%; Flako . . . 89%; Canned Pumpkin . . . 461%. 
How End Displays Increased Sales in the Baltimore Market 
Unit Unit Per- Unit Unit Per- ‘ 
sales sales centage sales sales centage 
Normal Display Increase Normal Display Increase 
Display wk. wk. Display wk. wk. 

1. Canned Sauerkraut 52 249 379%, Bleach ('/2 gal.) 46 45 —2°%, 
Canned Beans 161 748 365°/, 11. Pineapple juice 88 360 309%, 

2. Cider (1 gal.) 1! 34 209%, Cranberry sauce 89 288 224%, 

3. Cider (!/ gal.) 10 85 750%, 12. Table syrup (12 oz.) 5| 103. 102% 
Spiced Wafers—Brand A 12 62 417% Pancake Flour (2 lb. 8 oz.) 85 117 38%, 

4. Crackers (Ib. box) 32 202 531° Pancake Flour (I lb. a oz.) 106 241 127%, 
Crackers (8 oz. box) 58 169 191% 13. Canned Peaches 94 #15 22% 
Jam-Schimmel 32 117 266%, Canned Applesauce 89 6455 «411%, 

5. Royal pudding 100 528 428%, 14. Canned Tomatoes 211 544 158°, 
Coffee (Ib. bag) Il 496 347%, 15. Canned Mincemeat 3 30 900°, 

6. Chocolate syrup 150 339 126% Pie Crust Mix 54 102. 89%, 
Evaporated milk 752 864 315%, Canned pumpkin 31 174 461%, 

7. Tomato soup 274 = 28! 7o 16. Sugar (5 ib. bag) 897 1619 80%, 
Crackers (salted) 72 208 189°, 

17. Shorten? o/ 

8. Spiced wafers—Brand A_ (12) 32 167% wiicsiiities = a oe 
Spiced wafers—Brand B 6 79 1217% 18. Facial tissue 478 760 59%, 

9. Paper napkins 93 183 97%, Laundry soap (unwrapped) 601 634 5%, 

10. Cleanser 47 225 379% TOTALS 4.918 10,692 117% 

increase. ‘This has happened several ing) display did an amazing sales job. Sugar Display 

times before and many stores recog- ‘That the shopper couldn’t miss the 

nize this as a useful display idea and Bake-A-Pie suggestion in the display, Sugar is such a staple item that 

use it regularly. is shown by the spectacular sales one might conclude that here, at any 
gains. Mincemeat went up 9000, pie rate, is one item that won't respond 

Paper Napkins Mass Display crust mix up 89%, and canned to display. Yet, sales went up 80% 


pumpkin up 461% 
always do a 


‘asonal displays 
great oe women 
ticularly receptive to food and 


simply because sugar got special fea- 
turing. he moral here, it appears, 18 
that housewives like to be reminded 


This seems fairly typical of what for 


happens when an item gets exclusive are pal 


mass display—sales went up 97% menu ideas just prior to holidays. through display of the things they 
That’s good, but probably not as good ‘Think what would have happened to need. ‘This would include a great J 
as it might have been if napkins had 1948 sales figures for cana d Lee? many other items that women use 
been displayed with some related item. kin, pie crust mix, and min “at if regularly, but are so much in the] 
their manutacturers had pe amahed nature of every-day items that they're i 
Mincemeat—Pie Crust Mix— only 100 of our food stores to use easv to forget when shopping. 


. . - ) : E 
Sales figures for all of the 18 dis-] 
play tests are presented in the ac 


Canned Pumpkin 


this simple idea. If they had tried, 


they undoubtedly would have had a 


‘This well timed (pre- 


Chanksgiv- 
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good response from dealers. 


companying table. 
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The Real Pay-Off 
is at the Box Office 


Advertisers spent $410,000 MORE in 
U.S.NEWs & WORLD REPORT during 1948 


than they did during 1947. 


Readers spent $373,000 MORE for 
their copies of U.S.NEWs & WORLD REPORT 


during 1948 than they did during 1947. 


U.S.News & Worip Report is the only weekly maga- 
zine that has quadrupled its circulation since 1939, 
making-an 87.5% circulation gain since V-J Day. 


: U.S.News & World Report 
indec 
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MARKETS 


mercial traffic jams 
downtown Seattle, presents an ever 


In 1949 Seattle’s Alaskan Way Viaduct is 
already begun. When completed in 
1950, it will siphon 25,000 vehicles per day off Seattle’s 
downtown streets by providing an express way for through 
traffic. Facing this double deck highway is the new Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer’s plant — recently erected at a cost of 
four million dollars. 
These are the kinds ot changes taking place daily, not 
only in Seattle, but in markets across the country. Changes 
in traffic routing that mean changes in warehousing, in 
service station locations, in garages, in shopping centers, 
in restaurants. Changes that are important to you in this 
market and in every market. Because yesterday’s sales 
program won't produce today’s sales... you need today’s 
market facts today! 


e sEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


1.4.S, men have their fingers on the “sales pulse” of the 
' major markets across the country which they repre- 
ent. They’ve charted, classified, evaluated these markets 
block by block. Know the changes taking place constantly 
spopulation shifts, as retail areas move, as traffic is re- 


puted, as buying habits change. 


Asa result, H.A.S. men are ready to provide sales and 
Meemdvertising executives with the important sales-changing 
waemt local markets. Ready with the amazingly complete 


ales Operating Controls, a graphic visualization of 9 


SALES OPERATING CONTROLS 


COMMODITY SURVEYS 


Spotlight the distribution and sales 
rank of leading commodities among 
retail outlets in ten Hearst cities. 


TEN MARKET STUDY 


Includes general characteristics, 
vacation activities, product rank at 
consumer level for general household 
items, food items, cosmetics and toi- 
letries in ten major markets. 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager @ 


Offices in principal cities Baltimore News-Post American 
representing Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
New York Journal-American San Francisco Examiner 


THE CHANGING MARKETS 


great markets. Ready with Commodity Studies which 
provide spotlight marketing data on grocery store 


commodities. 


Add to this the resources of Hearst Newspaper Research 
and Marketing Departments in markets that annually turn 
in 22% billion in retail sales. These are the reasons why 
Hearst Advertising Service has proven helpful to so many 
sales and advertising executives. Perhaps, we can be of 
service to you. To investigate the possibilities, call or write 


the H.A.S. man nearest you today! 


STRATEGIC MARKETING AIDS 


Specific, flexible, practical, usable — a graphic and classified on routed lists . . . 3,037 shopping 
visualization of each of nine great markets. centers and streets located on maps — to enable 
541,604 city blocks walked and analyzed for you to evaluate the sales potential of each mar- 
sales operating ... 445,456 retail outlets located ket and its parts. 


by MARKET ANALYSES 
er Market detail on population; sales, indus- 
tries and other characteristics including 
comparative coverage of all newspapers 
: td ; 
* acu nth in each of ten markets. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE STUDY 


Indicates consumer likes, dislikes, buying 
habits, shopping habits and brand prefer- 
ences for various commodities. Sponsored 
by Hearst Newspapers in ten major 
markets, conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


llearst Advertising Service 


959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
Boston Record-American Advertiser Chicago Herald-American 
Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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MEN WHO MEAN 
BUSINESS... 


NEIL PETREE, 
President of BARKER BROTHERS, 
Los Angeles, says: 


“Each time I make a trip to New 
York or Chicago, I try to get ideas 
that can be useful in our store 
from the merchandising and dis- 
plays of stores in those cities 
Reading your magazines ts an- 
other way of comparing notes in 
a constructive manner.”’ 


Vien who mean business always make their 

MUST"’ reading publications that mean 
business. They read publications that keep 
them in intimate touch with the ideas of 
ther business leaders. Publications that 
forecast the important trends in their spe 
t 1uU trie Publ 1tiONS lke 


The PEPAWRPSSE Specialized 


Merchandising Magazines... 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW +» COSMETICS & TOILETRIES 
HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING - HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS + NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW 
CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL - AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS 
CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW + LINENS & DOMESTICS 
INFANTS & CHILDREN'S REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES 


tive Haire Publication is 
effective in reaching top men 

ind women in its field 

Using the influence of the particular 
Haire Publication which reaches your own 
market, you intensify the value of your own 
help make those buyers, mer- 
chandising people and other retail executives 


who mean business... 


MEAN BUSINESS 
FOR YOU! 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Shop Talk 


Billions and Billions 


Wrench in hand, we've just tightened down the bolts on the production 
schedule for the 1949 Survey of Buying Power. Remembering the Arma- 
geddon we encountered just a year ago, when the printers’ strike devel- 
oped, we cross our fingers and testify that, at least at the moment, we 
fully expect the issue to be in the mails im time to reach subscribers on 
or about May 10. 


The slide rules of our statisticians are hot enough to burn the 
varnish off the desk-tops; the electric calculators are giving off blue 
smoke. We're throwing the billions around as though they were pieces 
ot copper. We're bringing new metropolitan areas into being. We're 
trying to find out who all those people are in Los Angeles. We're 
policing lists of advertisers to keep those from Columbia, S. C., from 
getting crossed with those from Columbus, Ga., and Columbus, O. 
And those from Greenville, S$. C., from mixing with others from 
Greensboro, N. C. Even the file clerks are getting new lessons in 
geography. 


We've bought the toughest paper we could find in the market to 
use for cover stock, so the issues will take the beating they get in most 
offices, without disintegrating. We expect the issue to break last 
vear's all-time-high of 556 pages. 


Because so many companies depend upon SM ’s Survey to bring up 
to date their own forecasts and quotas and advertising allocation 
schedules, subscribers can count these lines as a promise that the staff 
will exert every effort to achieve prompt completion of this year's 
job. This will call for overtime work from everyone: top editors, 
statisticians, production staff. The number of man-hours required for 
a study of this kind are astronomical. Maybe this one puny statistic 
will give you an idea: ‘here were eight man-days of work, on last 
vear’s issue, on the compilation of the advertisers’ index alone. 


ABC's of Salesmanship: The Rochester Sales Executives Club 
picked up a mention here (Dec. 1 SM) of a new film called ‘The 
‘Things People Want,” made by Jam Handy. They showed it at a 
recent meeting, called it “excellent.” If other clubs are interested, 
write for information either to Jack C. Coffey, Jack C. Coffey Co., 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, or Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. The film runs about 20 minutes. It 
emphasizes the importance of product knowledge, and the importance 
of keying buying appeals to six basic buyers’ wants: (1) Comfort; 
(2) Safety; (3) Economy; (4) Performance; (5) Durability; (6) 
Appearance. 


Culled from the Mail 


The Corporate Framework: You might like to ask Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc., 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y., for a copy of a recent brochure 
called "Sound Organization—a Requisite for Good Management." It sug- 
gests avenues for the achievement of better organization. Points to these 
benefits that come with improved organization: Better operations. Sure 
control, Teamwork and morale. Encourages initiative and leadership. Pro- 
motes growth. Executives have time to manage. And men from top to 
bottom like it. 


Consumer’s Viewpoint: Lady in Philadelphia was struck with a 
full-page advertisement in the Sunday New York Times for an Ann 
Sutton dress made of Tropiqueen, sponsored by Burlington Mills. 
Since the ad carried only the names of two retail stores in New York 
City, where the dress could be purchased, she wrote for identification 
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of “the nearest outlet.” Says the disappointed prospect: “Pittsburgh 


is roughly 260 air-miles from Philadelphia, and over night by the 
Pennsy’s Red Arrow . . . quite a hike to pick up a summer dress.” 
Too bad to see advertising waste brought about by spotty distribu- 
tion. 


Canny Switch: A big industrial in Pennsylvania tells me about an 


innovation to come: They’re setting up a suggestion system (with 
awards) for ideas which come from outsiders. Many persons—lots ot 
them are salesmen—call at the plant. ‘Vhey often have an opportunity 
to examine office procedures and production line methods which are 
related to their own products or services. “They often know how 
other companies, with similar problems, have cut costs, improved 
speed, achieved greater efficiency. If they can make a suggestion that 
is worthy of adoption, they will be recognized and paid for it. Otten 
the outsider is quicker to spot sources of management and production 
waste because he has a wholly detached viewpoint. Many of us are 
too close to our own jobs to have much perspective. Sounds like a 
vood idea to me. 


Some Newsworthy Booklets: In behalf of improved employe rela- 
tions: “You and Your Job at Pitney-Bowes” ( Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.) Soup to nuts on the employe’s job, work condi- 
tions, relations with management. Excellent. 


Exhibit 2, same objective: “Working ‘Together at Upson” (‘The 
Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y.). Smart layout, well done thumbnail 
cartoon drawings. 


Toward improved sales performance at the retail level: “You” 
(Elgin American, Elgin, Ill.). Ideas and sales techniques for the man 

or woman—behind the counter where Elgin compacts are sold. 
Short, simple, well conceived for its purpose. You can’t give retail 
salespeople heavy doses. 


For better public relations: “Let’s Get Acquainted!” (J. M. 
Huber Corp., 342 Madison Ave., New York City.) Booklet given to 
all who call at any of the company’s eight plants. Vells about com 
pany setup, lists courtesy services available. Vhere’s a definite trend 
toward the use of booklets of this kind. A number have been men 
tioned in this department previously. 


Starch—and Style: ©: 


tite often the promotion salvation tor a 
product that has little inherent promotion “color” in itself, lies in 
the development of some tie-up idea that will supply the missing 
dramatic values. Corn Products Refining Co., producers of Lainit 
starch, have come through with a dilly: ‘They've climbed on the 
fashion bandwagon. With the cooperation of 


tf a group ot America’s 
toremost designers (Dorian, Sondheim, McCardell, for example), 
and a group of manufacturers making accessories, they staged a lavish 
tashion show Keb. 2) in the Ballroom ol New York’s Wealdort 
Astoria. The theme, ‘Fashion Accents Crisp.” The single idea woven 
through the presentation: There’s hardly any cotton material that 
can be manutactured without a starch finish . .. and hardly any 
cotton garment that isn’t the better for starch after every washing. 
he showing, done with great skill, attracted a crowd of more than 
1,000 key people in retailing, and from the press. When a hard 
boiled audience of this kind responds, you've got something. And this 
audience did. Watch for further developments on this promotion. It 
should av some nice dividends to its Sponsors. 


Last ord: Philco recently honored its dealer in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
tor having sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo housewife when the ther- 
mometcr ste:4 31 43 degrees below zero. Selling’s Man-of-the-Year? 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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use PRINTED 
“SCOTCH” TAPE 


to make him remember you 


Give a “colorful personality” to 
your advertising material, samples, 
correspondence, reports, insurance 
policies, etc. A strip of “Scotch” 
Tape, printed with name of sales- 
man and firm, keeps your name 
there when it’s wanted. Ideal for 
sealing envelopes and packages to 
make them tamperproof. 


Printed “Scotch” Tape is perfect for 
labelling anything ... identifies every- 
thing. Has hundreds of additional 
labor-saving uses. Make sure they 
remember you in December as they 
did in May—start using individualized 
“Scotch” tape today. 
Write for price list and detatls 
to Dept. SM2. 


TRANSPARENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1935 
324 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y 


Foremost creators of printed ‘Scotch’ tape. 
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SWING THOSE | 
MKESSON at 
SALES | 


How to Keep a Sales Meeting 


From Falling Into a Coma 


“How did you like our last year’s 
sales meeting?” asked the sales man- 
ager of four members of his leading 
distributor's sales force. 

“It was lousy—one of the worst 
we had,” they answered. ‘‘Why 
don't you tell us something that will 
help us sell? Last year your adver- 
tising manager talked for an hour 
about publications, circulations, cov- 
erage and readership surveys. Your 
president mumbled for another 60 
minutes about the glorious back- 
ground of your company. And you— 
you threw about two hours of plain 
unadulterated hooey. Not one of you 
told us a thing about where to sell 
your products, who to sell them to 
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or, most how to sell 
them.” 

What’s wrong with many sales 
meetings? Nothing that can’t be cor- 
rected with sufficient thought and 
preparation. It’s true, the salesmen 
have to attend, but they don’t have 
to be interested or absorb a word. 
They can sit quietly and dream 
about the blonde they met last night 
or a hunting trip coming up next 
month—and not hear a word that’s 
said. I know, I’ve done it... her 
name is Sandra. 

But simply dishing out dull facts 
about products, markets, user bene- 
fits, and factory capacity still won't 
get the job done. Smart manage- 


important, 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


ment realizes that it takes high grade 


showmanship to catch and hold 4 J 


salesman’s interest for hour atter 


- 


— 


hour in smoke-filled meeting rooms. § 


Some of the larger organizations 
solve this problem by hiring protes- 
sional outside talent to write, di 
rect and act out skits that drama- 
tically put over their messages. 


APATHY CHASERS: 
& Robbins’ 
theme; Cory Corp.'s demonstration 
film; Graybar “camping 
equipment" for a meeting by mail. 


(above) Mc- 


Kesson sales carnival 


Electric's 
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Total Ad Linage -1948* 


1. Chicago Tribune... . . . 42,681,608 
2. New York Times... ... 35,073,418 
3. THE MIAMI HERALD 34,585,459 
4, Baltimore Sun... .. 34,504 909 
5. Detroit News........ 34,402,949 
6. Milwaukee Journal... . . 34,329,926 
7. Washington Star ..... 33,085,982 
8. Philadelphia Inquirer . . . 32,778,081 
9. Dallas Times-Herald . . . 32,598,237 
10. New York News...... 32,492,117 


* MEDIA RECORDS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT 
Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
National Representatives 
Affiliated Station 
WQAM, WQAM-FM 


@ The returns are in for 1948, and once again The Miami Herald 
shows far-reaching gains all along the line...Up to a record 3rd 

in the nation in total linage...Up with an average monthly gain in 
circulation of 14,855 over the preceding year...Up to a Sunday 
circulation now well over the 220,000 mark. 


This sensational record shows; More customers ————e 
than ever in the great year-round Miami 
market, -- Better results than ever with The 
Miami Herald, the paper read by more 
people on Florida’s Gold Coast than all 
other daily newspapers combined. 


YW 
Miami Herald 
Zone of Influence 


MIAMI -- An International Market! 
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That may be all right for the big 
boys, but how can the smaller outfit, 
that lacks the resources of leaders, 
keep its sales meetings from drifting 
into the anaesthesia zone? Here are 
23 techniques which are being used 
to liven up and add effectiveness to 
They are helping sales 
managers with six or six hundred 
men hold their attention and friendli- 
ness for several-hour sessions: 


meetings. 


1. Visual Presentations: | he 
flip-sheet visual is an old _ reliable 
that will be used as long as there 
It is widely em- 
holds salesmen’s 


are sales meetings. 
ployed because it 
interest by providing something to 
look at. Good because 859% of all 
knowledge which penetrates a sales- 
man’s skull must enter through his 
eyes. The use of a visual does not 
guarantee interest. Unless skill is 
used in its preparation and delivery, 
a flip-sheet can be plenty dull. If, 
however, it is made with a light Don 
Herold touch it will sugar-coat the 
less exciting part of the sales story. 
A novel change-of-pace can be added 
to any flip-sheet presentation by hav- 
ing the speaker chalk in three or four 
simple sketches. “These may _ be 
traced in lightly in advance if your 
man has no art ability. 

One industrial company worked 
out an effective variation by using 
two flip-sheet visuals simultaneously. 
One was handled by the sales man- 
ager and listed various product sales 


features and user benefits. The other’ 


was operated by the chief engineer 
and tabulated technical proof of the 
claims made by the sales manager. In 
operating this dual visual setup—the 
talk is “laterally passed”’ back and 
forth from the sales manager to the 
chief engineer. 


2. Quiz Program: Another sure- 
fire meeting “livener-upper” is the 
question-and-answer or audience par- 
ticipation idea. Undoubtedly the cur- 
rent popularity of radio quiz shows 
has stimulated its use. Some com- 
panies carry through in their mimicry 
even to the extent of awarding prizes 
to quiz-winning salesmen. One elec- 
trical company has worked out a 
clever combination of the flip-sheet 
and the quiz program. ‘Their visual 
contains a blown-up, cut-away view 
ot a new switch with the five out- 
standing features listed around the 
device and arrows indicating the 
proper location. After the speaker 
has covered the five points, he flips 
down an overlay of clear cellophane 
on which solid blocks of color cover 
the wording around the switch. 
Salesmen in the audience are then 
asked to recall from memory what 
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each feature is. ‘Che speaker may re- 
peat this procedure two or more 
times until all have learned. 


3. Playlets: Undoubtedly one of 
the most dramatic and memorable of 
sales meeting techniques is the play- 
let. When properly handled, it pays 
off with very long odds. But, like 
any long shot, it can be sickening 
when written and acted by people 
‘Who shouldn’t oughta.” The larger 
corporations lean heavily on skits to 
put over their messages. “They take 
no chance of coming up with a dud, 
for their frequently draw upon pro- 
fessional outside writing and acting 
talent. In some cases it is possible to 
enlist the aid of nearby little theater 
actors when professional stage per- 
sonnel expensive. A 
maker of automotive supplies recently 
sent a professional troupe on a tour 
to enact a sales skit to distributors. 
The biggest problem for the com- 
pany man in charge was to keep his 
troupe intact because distributors 
tried to hire the actor-salesmen away 
from him. 

Usually there is some individual in 
an organization who has ability to 
write the script for skits. For ex- 
ample, one New England concerr 
utlizes one of its Cincinnati sales 
men because of his particular apti 
tude for this work. If an ‘organiza 
tion is entirely devoid of such skili 
it may call upon its advertising 
agency or other outside talent, rathet 
than abandon this effective medium 
Generally a company will have suf- 
ficient ‘home talent’ to act out a 
skit—even though it may lack the 
ability to write one. ‘The puppet 
show is an interesting variation which 


seems too 


some times can put over a message 
better than live actors. 


4. Movies: \[otion pictures will 
frequently a sales meeting. 
Although only a limited number of 
companies can aftord to 
movies expressly for this 
many can profitably employ films 
which are already available on sell- 
ing, markets or manufacturing. Not 
long ago a leading radio maker used 
special movies for a series of sales 
meetings. 

If a company contemplates using a 
movie as a sales tool, it can fre- 
quently schedule its completion so 
that it can be released at a sales meet- 
ing. ‘This will add something to the 
meeting and afford an opportunity to 
show the salesmen the proper way to 
use the film. 


improve 


prepare 
purpose, 


5. Bring in Outsiders: One com- 
pany making technical products felt 
that its salesmen were doing a good 


job of reciting the features of jt 
products but were soft in asking for 
the order. The sales manager jn. 
vited a star salesman of washing ma- 
chines and a_= star vacuum-cleaner 
salesman to put on their complete 
sales talks at his next meeting. This 
strategy livened up his sales meeting 
and encouraged his men to be more 
aggressive in asking for orders. 
-Some sales managers spotlight this 
need for harder selling by hiring a 
regular ‘“‘pitchman”’ to give his spiel 
to their sales forces. “Che sales man- 
ager points out how a pitchman is a 
fine example of pure salesmanship, 
He must stop people, hold their 
interest in some product they may not 
need and finally—without company | 
prestige or reputation—sell them. By | 
comparison, the average salesman’s 
job is a cinch and he can learn a lot 
by study the technique of a pitch- 


man. If it is impractical to get a 
real pitchman, a recording may be 
used. 


6. Recordings: Here are two 
recent examples which demonstrate } 
the versatility of recordings. One 
company brought a message to the 
salesmen from the founder of the 
company (who has been dead for 1! 
vears ) also from his son (who 
was at the time in Europe).  An- 
other ingenious executive combined 
a talk by Haile Selassie—his own very 
surprising translation—and _ suitable 
musical effects—into a unique and in- 
spiring message. Still another con- 
cern enabled its new model dictating 
machine to introduce itself by means 
ot a clever recording. 


7. Sound-Slide Films and 
Slides: Some organizations, that 
do not feel movies are economically 
justified, use sound-slide films as an 
auxiliary to sales talks. These slide- 
films are particularly useful in show- | 
ing installation pictures of large 
equipment, testimonials from users 
and for picturing many other scenes 


which cannot be brought to the 
meeting. The old favorites, 31/4” x 
312” slides and Kodachrome trans- 


Parencies, are successfully used for 
all purposes from showing pie charts 
to photomicrographs. An intriguing 
result was obtained by one liquor 
company that combined live actors in 
costume against a background of 
Kodachrome slides of historic paint- 
ings projected from the rear of a 
Translux screen. One advertising 
manager stole the show for his divi- 
sion at a series of divisional meetings 
by showing his products on the screen 
both in color and in three dimensions 
(accomplished with Vectograph 
slides). 
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--- are you | getting your share 


of the 


eS a 3 


mentions 7 


Member “GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE GUILD” 


—— 


How to check the use of your name in 
the newspaper advertising of another 


manufacturer’s product. 


ACB calls them “mentions.” They are usually 
buried deep in the body copy or hidden in a 
6-point cut caption of some advertiser who 
buys from your contract division. Yet they 
are golden advertising nuggets for the prod- 
ucts they “tie” into. 


Finding these “mentions” would be an im- 
possible job for any manufacturer. They may 
appear in any advertising any day on any 
page of the 1738 daily and Sunday newspapers 
published in 1393 different cities. 


ACB is keyed to such a degree of accuracy 
that its readers pick up better than 95 out of 
every LOO “mentions” published. “Competi- 
tive’? mentions to show you exactly how you 
stand, may also be of importance to your 
organization. 


This is but one of many ACB services available 
for business management. From such data, 
comes sounder advertising and sales policy. 


Gor, aes Vv 
SEES poi: < = Send for free ACB catalog! 
3 wi A DV E R T is IN G #3 Gives details of 12 research a 


+ 3 45 ° e 
0 Ebates 1 aageate E AU covers wide range of subjects—tells how 
CHE K NG BUR A to estimate cost—suggests many appli- 


cations of information furnished— gives 


names of satisfied users. 


NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. * CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark St. * MEMPHIS (3), 161 Jefferson St. * SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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8. Give Prizes for Best Dem- 
onstration: Another popular 
method of stimulating interest is to 
have one or more contests between 
salesmen to determine who can make 
the best product sales demonstration. 
Prizes should be worth while, to in- 
sure salesmen making a serious effort 
to win. Interest is increased when 
salesmen act as prospects and also 
judges. It is a smart idea to make 
recordings of these sales talks for fu- 
ture sales-training use. 


9. Use Telephone Tie-up: Cer- 
tain companies have found it imprac- 
tical to pull all their sales force out 
ot the field for sales meetings. In- 
stead of a general gathering, they 
have district meetings with a tele- 
phonic tie-in with headquarters. They 
amplify the message and provide a 
two-way hookup to permit salesmen 
to ask questions. Radio is used in 
a similar manner. One large oil com- 
pany has already used television for 
delivering a stock-holders’ report. It 
may not be long before this new 
medium will be put to work at sales 
meetings by some ambitious sales 
manager. 


10. Hold Meetings in Dra- 
matic Locations: Frequently sales 
meetings may be given added impact 
by holding them in unusual locations. 
For example, one manufacturer, who 
was bringing out what he termed a 
““trainload of new products” held his 
sales meetings in a couple of railroad 
cars on a nearby siding. One car 
was used to display the new products 
and the other for meetings. Another 
sales manager, faced with a shut- 
down of his foundry unless sales 
improved, closed it down for a dav 
and held the sales meeting there. 
Near the close of the meeting, he ar- 
ranged for all foundry workers and 
their families to walk through the 
foundry. This dramatized — effec- 
tively how many people depended on 
the efforts of salesmen. <A twist on 
this is to make your meeting place 
more dramatic. This can be done by 
putting teaser signs in hotel lobbies. 
badges on hotel help, and various 
gimmicks on the meal tables. One 
company, with five days of sales 
meetings scheduled, held each day's 
session in a different hotel to avoid 
monotony. There are scores of other 
locations which could be used to em- 
phasize a particular sales message. 


_ 11. Give Meetings a Theme: 
Some smart sales managers insist that 
each sales meeting be built around a 
central theme. Recently used motifs 
are the circus, the county fair, the 
gold rush, the museum and others. 


‘There are as many more as there 
are imaginations to think of them. 


12. Make Dramatic Announce- 
ments: Umph can be added by de- 
livering some powerful or unusual 
announcement during the meeting. 
It may disclose new incentive plans, 
large orders just received, or radi- 
cally different company policies. One 
of the most dramatic announcements 
ever made at a sales meeting was 
made by the sales manager of The 
Coca Cola Co. A number of years 
ago this executive decided that his 
company needed a crew of specialists 
who could service soda fountains, in- 
stead of salesmen. He realized that 
the job of converting some of his 
old-line salesmen into servicemen 
would be tough. So he chose the 
following method of jolting his men 
into line—but quick: All salesmen 
were called in for a sales meeting at 
which the sales manager opened up 
by announcing that all salesmen were 
fired—effective at once. His next 
sentence stated that he would have 
an important message the next morn- 
ing for any who were interested. 
This gave the men 24 hours to think 
over how well they had liked work- 
ing for the company. When they as- 
sembled the following morning 
(after what had been a nervous night 
for many) the sales manager stated 
that he would hire back those men 
who wished to rejoin the company as 
service men. He underlined this by 
asserting that from then on the com- 
pany would employ no salesmen — 
only service men. 


13. Contrast Right and Wrong 
Way to Sell: Many times it is dif- 
ficult to teach an older salesman how 
to sell a certain product or service. 
Even though the company may have 
developed the one most. effective 
method of selling. In such cases, 
the desired result usually can be ac- 
complished by visually demonstrat- 
ing the correct and incorrect way of 
selling. ‘This may be done by means 
of a playlet, movie, sound-slide film, 
etc., without offending old-timers; 
is helpful with younger salesmen. 


14. Use Prospects as Part of 
the Act: A metropolitan company 
utilized customers and _ prospects. 
This company sells almost solely to 
purchasing agents, so several pur- 
chasing agents from their leading cus- 
tomers and prospects were invited 
to “be themselves” in sales demon- 
strations. Salesmen were each as- 
signed a different product to “sell” 
to one of the purchasing agents. The 
purchasing agent, of course, strongly 
resisted being sold. During each sales 
demonstration the rest of the pur- 


chasing agents sat as a jury and criti- 
cized the sales presentation. This 
adds authenticity to the criticism and 
helps salesmen see themselves, etc. It 
is also a subtle way of flattering and 
unconsciously selling the prospect 
purchasing agents who have to pay 
attention in order to criticize. 


15. Don't Take Yourself Too 
Seriously: Some sales meetings are 
too deadly earnest. ‘They are too con- 
centrated. ‘They wear the salesman 
out. They smile and laugh too little. 
They are too long. Some companies 
start their sales meetings in the morn- 
ing and “pour it on” the salesmen 
until dinner time. Then they eat to- 
gether and discuss company problems 
around the table all evening. Sales- 
men become tired and resentful and 
there is danger of undoing the good | 
the meetings were planned to achieve. 
Other companies, in an effort to con- 
serve sales time, hold sales meetings 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Although 
salesmen may not complain vocifer- 
ously about this, neither they nor | 
their families like this “encroaching” | 
on their free time. 

The most successful sales meetings 
are those which are not too long. 
Those where a liberal amount of re- 
laxation time is scheduled for the | 
men from different sections of the | 
country to get better acquainted and | 
talk things over. “Those where the | 
heavy menu of message is seasoned 
with a sprinkling of humor and 
laughs. For example, some firms slip 
a shapely nude into a sequence of dull 
chart or product slides to break the 
monotony. It’s good theater to i 
troduce humor here and there. 


16. Let Salesmen Run the 
Meetings: For a change, some 
companies arrange to have certain 
district managers and field salesmen 
run the meetings. Of course, prepa 
ration of the program has been com- 
pleted by headquarters before these 
participants arrive a day or two 
ahead of the meetings. Another! 
corporation, with a strong group 0! 
distributors, arranges with them to 
officiate at half the sales meetings; 
the company steers the other half. 


17. Tell the Men How fo Sell 
Their Products: © Conversation a 
the start of this article was gripine 
because a sales meeting didn’t help 
the salesmen. It’s a good idea to stop 
periodically during the preparation 
of the sales meeting program to make 
sure the men are going to learn 
things that will help them sell. 5 

Be sure that some one on the sale: 
meeting program actually know! 
more about how to sell the produc’ 
. .. where to sell it . . . when to s¢ 
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There are some 19,500,000 
hands in BH&G families 
that get scratched in the 
garden; greasy, working on 
the car; scorched over the 
barbecue. What a market 
they give you for soaps, 
nail brushes, disinfectants, 
bandages, lotion, manicure 
sets, nail polish and creains! 
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usy Families 


oe don’t have to be told that the man with 
a hobby is apt to lavish profuse amounts of 


money on it. 


When the hobby’s his home and family, you can 


count on it — his whole income is poured into it! 


These are the folks that Better Homes & Gardens 
screens for you. It does it by appealing exclusively 
to the people whose big interest is better living in 


a better home. 100% service screens out the casual 


eller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, over 3,000,000 
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are Busy Buyers 


reader, screens in these intensely interested families 
who are looking constantly for a new idea for a 
terrace, a new recipe for salad, a new home heating 


plant, a new vacuum cleaner or a new rosebush. 


The special charm about home as a hobby is that 
it’s not merely one man’s hobby but the whole 


family’s—and you sell to the whole family as a result. 


Want to find out more from our representative about 
how busy BH&G families are picked out for you by 


editorial screening? 
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it... to whom to sell it than any 
salesman in the audience. ‘This will 
help sift out the horse feathers and 
increase the meeting’s effectiveness. 


18. Distribute Quiz at Meet- 
ing's End: Some companies make 
a definite bid for greater attention 
by announcing several worthwhile 
prizes for salesmen who give the 
best answers to a quiz on what was 
discussed during the meetings. ‘Then 
at the close of the conference, the list 
of questions is distributed and sales- 
men are allowed a week to send in 
their answers. Companies using this 
scheme claim that it improves atten- 
tiveness all through the meetings. 


19. Introduce Startling Effects 
to Insure Interest: An 
imagination can 


active 
create dramatic 
touches to wake up a group of 
peddlers. For instance, an executive, 
whose line was airplane safety instru- 
ments, built up the story of Man’s 
slow progress in transportation speed. 
His visual showed Adam and Eve 
being evicted, followed by civiliza- 
tion’s steadily increasing speeds. As 
he reached the present-day, high- 
speed jet plane, he stated that it went 
taster than a bullet and fired a 32- 
calibre revolver into the air to em- 
phasize the point. Every salesman 
was awake from then on. 

. Later, this same executive had all 
lights turned out and flashed a spot- 
light on black curtains which slowly 
parted to reveal a coffin. At this 
moment, a sepulchral voice . ques- 
tioned over a loud speaker, “What 
brave American flyer are you going 
to put in this coffin through your 
sloppy selling?” At another point the 
procedure was repeated, but this tinie 
a tombstone was unveiled and the 
creepy voice asked, “The name of 
what young aviator are you going to 


carve on this gravestone because 
y-0-0-u-u have used lazy selling 
methods ?”’ . - 

Don’t be afraid of overdoing sales 
meetings. If you want salesmen to 
remember what is said and done, 


. ’ 
you've got to put some punch in it. 
t takes showmanship to compete 


against radio programs, movies, 
sports, television and sex—all of 


which have to be nudged (at least 
ft “* ane , ° 
‘emporarily) over in your salesmen’s 


minds to allow your sales message to 
enter, 


20. Use Animated Trade Char- 
acter: One manufacturer gained 
added interest for a newly-developed 
trade character by bringing it to life. 
A midget, fitted with a special papier- 
mache head, was used to do various 
things. At the close of the meetings 
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all salesmen were thoroughly accus- 
tomed to this new character. 


21. Hold Meetings by Mail: 
Restrictions on wartime travel en- 
couraged numerous companies to de- 
velop techniques for holding sales 
meetings by mail. Many novel ideas, 
such as enclosures of real cakes of 
hotel soap and miniature towels, 
helped these “meetings” to replace 
the human interest of live gatherings. 
Messages were packaged as though 
they were being given at breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner meetings. Some 
companies included recorded talks 
from headquarters together with 
tickets for cocktails and dinners. 

Unquestionably, mail meetings 
will never replace entirely the cama- 
raderie of live meetings. They 
proved during the war that they de- 
serve more consideration in peace- 
time—at least to augment regular 
sales meetings or for alternate use. 


22. Give Salesmen an Oppor- 
tunity to Express Themselves: 
Everyone who has ever sold knows 
that the questions in a _prospect’s 
mind must be cleared up before he 
will buy. Similarly, sales meetings, 
to be fully effective, must afford 
salesmen a chance to ask questions. 
This may be handled by a question 
box (which permits anonymity and 
therefore greater freedom) or a ques- 
tion period at the end of the meet- 
ing. Regardless of how it’s done, 
give them a chance to get the ques- 
tions off their chests. 


23. Be Sure Salesmen Are 
Comfortable: So far we have been 
concerned with the salesmen’s minds. 
Many experienced sales executives 
have learned that it is equally impor- 
tant to pay some attention to the 
salesmen’s bodily comfort. Conse- 
quently they hold their meetings in a 
suitable room with the entrance at 
the rear, with good lighting and ade- 
quate ventilation, comfortable chairs 
and a proper stage for the speakers. 
They have also learned that a rest 
period at 10:00 in the morning and 
3:00 in the afternoon for coffee or 
coke pays off in greater attention 
afterwards. They start on time and 
stop on time. Every experienced 
salesman knows he can talk himself 
out of an order. Don’t let the 
speakers on your program talk you 
out of the order. 

All of these 23 points have been 
tested under fire. They are helping 
alert executives get their messages 
into salesmen’s heads painlessly and 
sometimes even pleasantly. A 
thoughtful check of them may help 
others to make their sales meetings 
easier to swallow. 
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roof” ~ it contains 
the only complete 
packagers’ buying guide 


roof. it is America’s only 
packaging encyclopedia 


That's right. The men who put America’s products 
into packages have got to use the only annual 
source book serving the field that gives them com- 
plete data on every phase of packaging. 


It is tailored specifically to the needs of buyers of 
packaging supplies, materials, machines, equipment, 
and services. The Buyers’ Directory is thoroughly 
overhauled annually — good reason why packaging 


men religiously subscribe to the Encyclopedia edi- 
tion after edition. 


poor” “circulation 
blankets the field 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA reaches every 
large company in the 45 industries that produce 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 


: 700f it is the “Bible” 
of package men 


...and has been, year after year, since the original 
1929 edition. It is written by packagers, for pack- 
agers in every line of. business. 


t roof. it covers all 
\ 
aspects of packaging 


...and, as a result, it is constantly 7 action on the 
desks of its readers. They call on it to tell them, 


more than 90% of the nation’s packaged products. 


~ 


‘it reaches 
the men who buy 


a 


for example. 
The 10,000 readers are the men who make pack- 

how to design a package how can packaging costs 

what competition is doing be cut 

what packaging material how to prevent product 

to use spoilage 

where to buy what closure is best 

what are legal require- which labelling method 
ments whose package machinery 


aging decisions in every industry that produces 
packaged products, in every major company that 
makes containers or their components for re-sale, 
and in every plant that makes packaging machinery 
and supplies. 
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Good Garden Variety of Selling 


Wins 1,700,000 Army Enlistments 


Taking a cue from successful campaigns sponsored by 
makers of shoes and ships and sealing wax, the U. S. Army 


employs a trained "'sales force," national advertising, visual 


aids and display media to attract qualified young men. 


When the Army announced re- 
cently that no more men would be 
drafted in the near future it was, in 
effect, a tribute to the success of a 
huge sales organization which em- 
ploys more than 5,000 personnel and 
has approximately 2,000 sales outlets. 

This organization, which bears the 
somewhat formidable title of the 
Military Personnel Procurement 
Service Division, and is headed by 
Major General T. J. Hanley, Jr., is 
a joint function of the Army and Air 
Force. Deputy Chief is Brigadier 
General Burdette M. Fitch. It is 
charged with the responsibility for 
selling young men and women of 
America a military career. 

_ Backing up this selling organiza- 
tion is an extensive national and local 
advertising and public relations cam- 
paign, 

The enactment of the Selective 
Service Law admittedly made the job 
of the Army salesmen easier. It pro- 
vided a reminder to young men and 
Women of military age that they were 
subject to possible service. The Army 
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is anxious to keep the draft law on 
the books to make certain in these 
troubled times that our forces will 
not decline to a dangerous level. 

But the Army and the Air Force 
from the outset made it clear that 
their goal was an all-volunteer Army 
and Air Force. The Air Force is en- 
tirely volunteer, and the Army is 
making progress in that direction. 

The Army and the Air Force want 
volunteers for several reasons. First, 
an efficient armed force must be built 
upon the professional soldier. ‘The 
training of a good soldier or airman 
is a long and laborious proposition. 

Second, it costs the taxpayer less 
to maintain a volunteer Army and 
Air Force. The saving represents mil- 
lions of dollars a year. It costs the 
same amount to train and equip a 
drafted man as it does a volunteer. 
But almost all draftees may leave the 
service at the end of their term—21 
months. Ninety percent of the volun- 
teers sign up for over three years 
and the Army and Air Force are in- 
ducing a great many of them to re- 


enlist as their terms expire. 

The job of selling a peacetime mili- 
tary career is a challenging one. It 
has only been in comparatively recent 
years that the Nation has learned the 
bitter lesson that the price of peace 
is preparedness. 

The Army’s research discloses that 
most people now believe in prepared- 
ness. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that the task of building a vol- 
unteer force would be a simple one. 

Such is not the case. While parents 
generally agree on the wisdom of 
armed strength, and even the advan- 
tages of a military career, their atti- 
tude takes an abrupt change when 
it is proposed that their sons join 
the Army or the Air Force. Also, in- 
dustry absorbs most men of military 
age. America is not a militaristic na- 
tion. There is no tradition which 
leads a young man to accept the idea 
that he will spend a certain period in 
the service of his country. 

To overcome these, and other ob- 
stacles, the Recruiting Service is 
using every sales tool at its disposal. 
It is a large and complex operation. 

The Commanding General in each 
of the six Army areas is given a 
monthly quota of volunteers to fill. 
His deputy for this job is the Mili- 
tary Personnel Procurement Officer. 
Under him, in turn, are District Re- 
cruiting Officers, and below them, 
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Recruiting Main Station Command- 
ers, and finally, the salesmen, whom 
the Army calls recruiters. 

‘The persons toward whom this 
great undertaking is directed are the 
young, physically-fit, mentally alert 
young men and women of America. 

The results to date are: Since 
October, 1945, when the current re- 
cruiting campaign began, more than 
1,700,000 young men and women 
have voluntarily enlisted for varying 


periods of service in the Army and 
Air Force. 

Selling an Army or Air Force en- 
listment is more difficult than selling, 
for example, a suit of clothes. The 
Services are asking a young man or 
woman to give them several years. 
They are asking them to sacrifice a 
certain amount of personal freedom, 
and to submit to the discipline and 
regimentation of an Army. 

In exchange for these sacrifices the 


CUSTOMER BENEFITS: There's plenty of 


you” in Air Force and Army appeal, 


Army and Air Force believe they 
have a great deal to offer the enlis. 
tees. Here is where selling enters the 
picture. 

To sell properly, you must first 
select your salesmen and then train 
them. The military admits its train- 
ing is still inadequate, but believes it 
is making progress. A recruiting sales- 
man course is conducted at the 
Adjutant General’s School at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. Selected students are 
trained as instructors in the fields of 
salesmanship, community _ relations, 
public speaking and prospecting. 

Recently inaugurated at the Re. 
cruiting District level is a streamlined 
five-and-one-half day sales training 
course which all new recruiters will 
eventually attend, and an intensive, 
on-the-job correspondence _ training 
course is in the planning stage. 

Recruiting instructors use a variety 
of salesmanship textbooks, and occa- 
sionally civilian experts assist. 

The Recruiting Service is studying 
the feasibility of screening and select- 


CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


Controlled distribution makes tests in the South Bend mar- 
ket accurate, decisive, economical. Just five wholesalers cov- 
er the entire food field. In the drug field, one wholesaler and 
five chains handle aistribution. Controlled testing is what you 
get in“Test Town, U.S.A.” Write for free market data book. 
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*FIRST 


In Seattle 


QNE DOES tT) 


You Can’t Sell Seattle without The TIMES. You Will Sell 
Seattle with The TIMES alone, because it goes into near- 
ly 8 out of 10 Seattle homes! These facts for 1948 show 
that scores of advertisers are using the “One Does It” 
formula for concentration and success in Seattle! 


ising Leadership, 12 months, 1948, 


as reported by Media Records: 


FIRST in total by .......... 5,258,915 unes 
FIRST in retail by .......... 4,191,812 unes 
FIRST in department store by .. . 2,020,652 ines 
FIRST in classified by ......... 870,870 ues 
FIRST in national by .......... 206,342 ues 


FIRST in retail food Serre ee 793,733 LINES 
FIRST in retail drug by. ...+.... 144,251 LINES 


* FIRST in city zone circulation by .... 44,411 copies 
* FIRST in City and Retail Trading Zone by 47,764 COPIES 
in total circulation by ....... 22,860 COPIES 


_ * (Daily)—ABC Sept. 30, 1948 


™ SEATTLE 
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ing recruiting salesmen along a pat- 
tern developed and being experiment- 
ed with by the New York Psycholog- 
ical Agency. 

The recruiter’s responsibility, the 
Army and Air Force tell their sales- 
men, goes beyond the immediate task 
of securing volunteers. He is their 
ambassador ; often he is the only con- 
tact a community has with the mili- 
tary. They impress upon him the im- 
portance of earning respect. They 
urge him to become a part of the 
community; to join civic clubs, when 
invited ; to help civic projects, etc. 


The point-of-purchase selling tech- 
nique the Army and Air Force em- 
ploy is two-fold: oral and visual. The 
oral sales talk is based, for the most 
part, on the opportunities which a 
military career afford: a chance to 
learn a profession or a skill, financial 
security, advancement, travel, re- 
sponsible work, adventure, etc. 

The visual portion employs pam- 
phlets and booklets as handouts, re- 
cruiting motion pictures, and a re- 
cruiter’s kit, which by text, and draw- 
ings, illustrate career opportunities. 

The advertising and public rela- 


tions campaign backs up the point-of. 
purchase effort. 

The national magazine advertising 
schedule calls for insertions in a few. 
er number of publications than in 
previous years. The use of black and 
white predominates. The more expen- 
sive color advertising is used only 
when the subject requires a more 
spectacular presentation and a strong 
immediate impact. 

Newspaper space is being pur. 
chased market by market, permitting 
scheduling in consideration of local 
problems. 

In addition to the national adver- 
tising schedule, approximately 20% 
of the total newspaper budget is allo- 
cated to the six Army areas for the 
purchase of newspaper space and 
radio spots at the direction of Army | 
commanders. Thus thorough coverage 
is attained through coordination of 
national and local schedules. 


Two Network Shows 
| Two major network shows are 
| broadcast from New York City. one 
| predominantly devoted to the Air 
Force and the other to the Army. 


| “Skyway to the Stars,” aired over 
| CBS, features songs by Kay Armen, 
| music by Raymond Paige. Tex Me 

Crary is master of ceremonies and 
| interviews guest stars such as Bob 
| Hope, Eddie Albert, and Bernard 
Baruch. For the most part the com- 


mercials are devoted to obtaining 
Aviation Cadets. 
The other network show is 


“Theatre U.S.A.” Produced in co- 
operation with the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, it 
brings to the ABC microphone top 
Broadway stars. 


The 1500 retail grocers in the Worcester 
Market have their hands full to satisfy the food 
needs of the 552,900 people they serve. Rank- 
ing 27th in population out of 138 Metropolitan 
Markets, Worcester’s Food Sales are 23rd with 
a whopping $159,687,000 annually.* And 


The Army also produces two plat- 
ter shows, “Proudly We Hail” and 
“Voice of the Army.” 


——— 


that’s only half the story. Among the nation’s 
69 cities in the 100,000-250,000 population 
group, the city of Worcester ranks 3rd in Food 
Sales by spending $73,132,000. 7 

Sales conscious advertisers command these 
lively appetites by consistent advertising in the 
newspapers that blanket the area, the Wor- 
cester Telegram-Gazette. Daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 
Sources: 
*Copr. 1948, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; 


further reproduction mot licensed. 
tSales Management November 10, 1948. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Putiishe, 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


A unique feature of the public re- 
lations program is the Military Man- 
power Committee program. There 
are approximately 900 of these com- 
mittees in communities of all sizes 
throughout the country. ‘They are 


composed of public-spirited leaders of | 


the community, and include such fig- 
ures as officials of civic clubs, busi- 
nessmen, editors, labor leaders, and 
club women. These citizens assist the 
recruiter in many ways. for example, 
making speeches on military careers, 
adopting special projects such as pro- 
moting Army Day or Air Force Day, 
and obtaining publicity. 

The Army and the Air Force be- 
lieve they are offering a quality prod- 
uct for sale. Apparently, young men 
and women agree, for thousands 0 
them are buying each month. 
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DRESSING TABLE THEME — 
Oversized version of a vanity 
table top makes an unusual win- 
dow treatment for Maiden Form 
line. Made by Samuel Nere 
& Co. under the direction 
of Arthur Rosenberg Co., Inc. 


teed Juices 


WEINZ TOMATO JUICE 
GRAPE 
GRAPEFRUIT 
APPLE 
ORANGE 
APRICOT WECTAR 
PRUNE 
PINEAPPLE 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT 


COLORFUL COUNTER SET-UP—Seven colors are 


used in the new Korvo display. The large center card 
shows the silver and black carton and a bottle of 
the preparation. Produced by Manz Lithographers. 


RELATED UNITS—H. J. Heinz Co. has 
added to its point-of-sale activity for the 
better type drug stores and luncheonettes, 
a set of three displays consisting of a Soup 
Board, a Feature Board, and a Juice Board, 
Made of masonite and wood with extruded 
aluminum trim. Designed by Kay, Ine, 


COUNTER CARTON—It functions -as a 
combination shipping case and display 
stand. At point of sale the advertising 
message is pulled up and tilted back. 
Colors are red and blue on white. Created 
and fabricated for Samson Cordage 
Works of Boston by Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


Ce Ee eel 


ware BW 


Jerry Krall, Libbey 
High School and 
Ohio State star, with 
trophies The Blade 
awarded to All-City 
and Great Northern 
Conference high 
school football teams. 


2 


% his is Toledo... 


? 
s— 2 
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...where 1,054 Sports Events Awards are 


Mary Jane Clark admires The 
Blade’s Bridge Tournament 
Championship Trophy. 


part of the Community Service Program 
of The TOLEDO BLADE 


During the past year The Blade awarded 
more than 1,000 trophies and medals, as 
well as numerous certificates to area teams 
and individuals. 


These were in recognition of outstanding 
erformance in such sports as football, 
basketball, bowling, track and trap shooting, 
as well as in bridge and other recreational 
activities. 


——_ * 
a) 
—————— 


Many of these awards have become a 
traditional part of The Blade’s Community 
Service Program and have won more than 
local attention. 


All have helped to increase public interest 


. fa in the various events and to build a broader 
ing and better community spirit. 

back. < Dick Huston, Uni- re + + 

etal versity of Toledo ; 

, football star, re- Toledo Blade Sports Events Awards include— 

dage ceives the Glass 


Bow! Award for out- 
standing player per- 
formance from The 
Blade’s Richard 
Bridenbaugh. 


Two smiling-faced 
caddies with their 
awards from The 
Blade’s Caddie 
Tournament. 


| Ine. All-City High School Basketball Team (Toledo) 
Great Northern Conference Basketball Team (Area) 
Amateur Basketball Federation (Toledo) . 
Glass Bow! Player Award, University of Toledo 
All-City High School Football Team (Toledo) 
Great Northern Conference Football Team (Area) 
Most Valuable Football Players (Toledo and Area) 
High School Bowling Conference (Toledo) 


Bowling Achievement Awards 
(Public—Toledo and Area) 


DeVilbiss High School Night Relays (Open) 
Toledo Blade Trap Shoot (Toledo and Area) 
Maumee Valley Bridge Tournament (Area) 
Caddie Tournament (Local Golf Clubs) 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
—in One of America’s Great Cities 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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Lloyd Kinder- > 

Vater, rizht, is 

Presentea with 
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Or a_ perfect 
Ke 300 score,from 
PS Jim Richard, 
owling editor. 
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Color Advertising Hoists Sales 


Curve for Alard Sport Shirts 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with 


HOWARD A. RITCHHART - 


Alard of San Francisco 


Sales at the retail level were slow. Then these California 
manufacturers decided they were under-exploiting their 
dominant sales appeal: color. So they built a campaign on 
color advertising—and what happened makes this story. 


Anyone in the apparel business will 
tell you that last spring the market 
for men’s shirts was sluggish. As for 
sport shirts, they simply weren’t sell- 
ing. If this market relapse was hard 
on established businesses with a diver- 
sified men’s line, it looked disastrous 
to a relative newcomer with a special- 
ty. Alard of San Francisco, manufac- 
turers of men’s sport shirts, just 
turned two years old, wondered if 
the company would see another birth- 
day. 

Formed in 


1946 by Howard A. 


Ritchhart and A. J. Bauer, the firm 
had been making fairly steady 
progress for a new arrival in a com- 
petitive and crowded field. In fact, 
they had achieved a hop-skip-jump 
type of national distribution. But the 
shirts didn’t move rapidly enough 
through retail channels. When the 
1948 March-April sluggishness in 
the shirt market developed, Mr. 
Ritchhart, Mr. Bauer and _ Sales 
Manager Frank J. Mecredy got into 
a huddle with their advertising and 
public relations adviser, H. Charles 


IT'S A DEAL: Howard A, Ritchhart (r.), Alard firm member, talks over the 
problem of point-of-sale tieup with Richard Niswonger (c.), men's wear buyer 
of The Emporium, San Francisco's largest department store, before the appear- 
ance of color advertising in the Pictorial Review section, San Francisco Examiner. 
At left: H. Charles Ward of Ward, MacDonald & Stagg, Alard's agency. 
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Ward, of Ward, MacDonald & 


Stagg to see what could be done. 
They decided to buy newspaper | 
color advertising space to dramatize 
the big selling point of their shirts— 
the modish California colors. Because 
of the relatively high cost, it took 
courage to put the plan into effect. 
They had already realized that 
they couldn’t sell sport shirts with 
black-and-white advertising. They 
had begun to realize, too, that there 
is no point to opening 5,000 retail 
outlets in two score states without 
following through to help retailers 
move the goods into consumers 


hands. 


A year before they had a 


out a plan to strengthen the weak | 


points in their selling. There were 
seven salesmen in the field working 
with retailers in place of the original 
three. Point-of-sale material had been 
devised, dealer-manufacturer adver- 
tising schemes tried out, sales letters 
to retailers made a regular feature ot 
the promotion. And, what turned out 
to be vastly important, they had 
started to send color folders to their 
dealers, dramatically presenting sea- 
sonally featured shades in their “Six- 
way Sport ’n’ Dress Shirt . . . of the 
Hour! Any Hour!” The colors— 
Desert Drift, Kelly Green, Cali- 
fornia Tan, Pacific Gray, Centen- 
nial Gold—got attention. 


Buy Color Advertising 


That gave Alard planners their 
clue. The decision they made last 
spring, in the face of threatened red 
ink, was to buy color advertising to 
feature their retailers. It was copy 
that would cost, counting in artwork 
and space, approximately $3,000 an 
advertisement. Would it sell enough 


shirts to justify the outlay? They be- 


lieved it would—if the retailers were 
sold on it. 
Starting out in the San Francisco 
market, Messrs. Ritchhart, Bauer 
and Ward, accompanied by the sales- 


= 


a 


man whose accounts they called on, 


contacted a list of retailers in whose § 
stores they wanted their shirts. Thes . 
took with them a dummy advertise 


ment. It was full-color, full-page copy 
featuring an Alard sport shirt (“Meet 
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omens MORE to California than just coast. There's a 
third big market inland. It’s the Gold Rush country 
of 1849—now known as the Billion Dollar Valley. Here 
gross buying power tops 21/4 Billion . . . and total annual 
retail sales exceed all of San Francisco’s and all of 
San Diego's combined.* 


But keep this in mind: The Valley is an independent 
market, with little interest in outside newspapers. So to 
cover it make sure your California schedule includes 
the strong /ocal newspapers—The Sacramento Bee, The 
Fresno Bee and The Modesto Bee. These three McClatchy 
newspapers blanket the Valley as does no other com- 
bination—local or West Coast. 


Centennial Vignettes 


Quick Picture-Stories That 
Capture The Romance 
Early California 
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THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


aie National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
copy § New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 
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Mr. San Franciscan!!—Alard’s new- 
est sport shirt sensation.”’) in red 
with small cuts of other available 
colors, each cut illustrating one of the 
“wear it six ways... for any occa- 
sion” styles. 

Retailers as well as manufacturers 
were worried about the sluggish mar- 
ket in sport shirts. The Alard quar- 
tet, calling on customers, said nothing 
about selling them goods. They talked 
about the retailer’s problem in mov- 
ing shirts. They said, as a result of 
a study they had made, they believed 
the way to stimulate retail selling 
was to bring the story of the goods 
to be sold to customers in the retail- 
er’s own back yard. They showed 
their projected color display adver- 
tising, pasted into the Pictorial Re- 
view section of the San Francisco F-x- 
aminer. 


Ad Lists Stores 


“We are buying this space entirely 
at our own risk,” they told the deal- 
er, “and we are going to list your 
store as one of those where the fea- 
tured shirt can be bought.” The re- 
tailers liked the idea. They ordered 
shirts. The first of the advertisements 
appeared on August 26. It listed 70 
stores, 

The second advertisement appeared 
Sunday, December 5, the third on 
December 12, and all in the Pictorial 
Review section of the San Francisco 
E-xaminer. 

Sixty days prior to the appearance 
of the August advertisement Alard 
had sold 402 dozen shirts at an aver- 
age price of $50 a dozen. On the 
strength of that encouragement re- 
tailers in Oregon and Washington 
were approached with the same plan 
for their territories. Results were 
even more spectacular. Although the 
market in the north is smaller, the 
buying power less, they sold 220 
dozen shirts at an average price of 
$50 the dozen. 

In San Francisco, prior to the ap- 
pearance of the December 7 adver- 
tisement, they sold 350 dozen shirts 
to a smaller number of stores. They 
could have sold more stores, but pre- 
ferred to place larger orders with 
fewer dealers. Then came the third 
San Francisco advertisement. It fea- 
tured Alard’s “matchless Comfo- 
Cord” in Christmas Green with six 
color swatches below showing the 
color range—burgundy, nugget gold, 
rebel blue, smoky gray, luggage 
brown. The background of the copy 
had splashes of sunshine yellow—a 
proven eye-catcher—“especially for 
him!!” and the price standing out in 
vivid red. A free gift box, also illus- 
trated in color, was pictured with a 
“famous etching by a California ar- 
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HOW IMPORTANT |S COLOR? Alard's executives figure that color in its ad- 
vertisements has boosted sales from a $300,000 annual volume to $800,000. 


tist.” These were supplied to the 
stores free of charge. Dealers were 
listed. “Order by Mail if None in 
Your City” was the legend in red 
above a coupon, and the coupon was 
in sunny yellow. This copy booked 
300 dozen shirts at an average of $66 
the dozen, well in advance of its ap- 
pearance. Three days after the ap- 
pearance of the December 7 insertion 
the stores listed were placing repeat 
orders. Some had reordered three 
times within three days. 

Says Mr. Ritchhart: “This plunge 
into color promotion turned the tide 
for us. It was the most important 
selling decision in Alard’s history.” 
The company’s executives figure that 
this idea has sent them by this fiscal 
vear’s end from a $300,000 to an 
$800,000 business. What is equally 
important, it has given them the key 
to their future promotions over a 
wider area. 


“Style,” says Mr. Ritchhart, “is 
first in retailer and consumer interest 
when it comes to selling any apparel, 
and sport shirts are no exception. 
Color is a major ally of style. Ma- 
terial comes second. Price third. But, 
having established this succession, we 
know that the three factors are close- 
ly interrelated. You can’t have high 
style, good fabric and wrong price, 
for example.” Having-established the 
right relation between the three, the 
color advertising dramatizes the story. 
This is particularly true where 
swatches can be featured. Swatches 
of color showing texture of material 
have been found to have strong eye 
appeal. 

Boldness and courage have char- 
acterized Alard from the first. When 
they started in 1946 they had very 
scanty capital, 20 rented sewing ma- 
chines, a “Z” credit rating by their 
own admission, and some 15 employes 
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SION ADVERTISERS 
AND AGENCY 
VISION DEPARTMENTS 


Already Television is old enough to have demonstrated that best com- 
mercial results from the use of this medium are obtained by following 
theatre screen ad techniques. 

From our Member Companies’ 30 years of experience in producing 
short-length advertising films (Spot Movies), we are unusually well 
equipped to help you get the maximum benefits from your television 
film ad production expenditures. 

Without obligation, our representatives will be glad to discuss with 
you: 


1. How you can produce television commercials on film that will be suitable 
for both television and theatre screen use; 


2. How you can extend the market coverage of your television films (a) 
through their use in theatres in cities not on your television schedule and 
(b) through their use in theatres in the thousands of towns outside the 


range of television station antennas; 


3. How you can use our Member Companies’ long-established Spot Movie 
production “know-how” and modern studio facilities in producing effec- 
tive advertising film commercials more economically. 


For full information — wire or write us today. 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Mowaeecooooangaygs> 70 E. 45th St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 1032 Carondelet St. 
Socogynageaavesse® °} Phone: MUrray Hill 6-3717 Phone: ANdover 3-3022 Phone; Magnolia 4545 
ING BU R EA UJ KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
2449 Charlotte St. 400 Leader Bldg. 870 Market St. 
550290000000, Phone: Harrison 5840 Phone: Main 9333 Phone: YUkon 6-6164 
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MEMBER COMPANIES 
UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO., INC. 
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in postage stamp quarters. During 
the first six months, partners Howard 
A. Ritchhart and A. J. Bauer de- 
signed, cut, sewed, packed, sold, and 
shipped with their own hands. They 
had one salesman, and pitched in to 
help him on selling too. Mr. Howard, 
who is 37, is handy with hammer and 
saw, too, and he personally put to- 
gether everything made of wood in 
the factory, streamlining it to utilize 
every inch of space. Together with 
Mr. Bauer, who is 32, they spent 
“spare time” writing copy and ren- 
dering the art for their initially 


modest advertising schedule. ‘They 
also took turns making transcontinen- 
tal selling trips. With no national 
advertising to back up their line in 
the first year, they were heartened to 
find that wherever a buyer really ex- 
amined their product and made a 
comparison, Alard’s shirts went into 
the store. 

In one of the most competitive 
businesses in the country they were 
banking on getting a foothold with 
a policy of maintenance of a sound 
and sightly shirt at a reasonable price. 
They started with just one exclusive 


86,049 


FAMILIES WEEKDAYS 


124, 


989 


FAMILIES SUNDAYS 


(AVERAGE NET PAID 3 MONTHS ENDING 12-31-48) 


The highest average net paid circulation, 
daily and Sunday, ever attained in a three 
month period in the Vindicator's history. 


The Vindicator is Youngstown's only news- 
paper. A single newspaper, a single cam- 
paign, at a single low cost will do the job 
you need in this rich Ohio Market. 


100% daily and Sunday coverage ABC City Zone 
78% daily and 90% Sunday coverage ABC Trade Area 


Poungstown Vindicator 


KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


number called the “Slip-pon.”” It fe 
tured a patented hidden-seam cop. 
struction and contour-tailoring with 
an appeal to the masculine liking for 
simplicity in that it was made to hk 
worn for sport or dress. It was the 
conventional in-or-outer with the but 
ton-front. 

At the end of the first year they 
added the Tail-Lon with button 
opening and a full-bodied tail. Next 
came the Zip-Pon, mate of the Slip. 
pon, styled in the same way but fea 
turing a brief zipper on the collar 
opening. In August 1948 came a 
fourth style, the Slip-pon with a hide. 
away pocket. For this winter’s selling 
came the all-wool Woodchopper, Mr, 
San Franciscan, and the Comfo-Cord, 
The wool shirts retailed from $8.95 
to $12.95, other fabrics from $5 to 
$8.95. 

“We try to exploit the California 
apparel theme,” says Mr. Ritchhart, 
“only we stress San Francisco, and 
our fabrics all have the California 
flair.’ They try to keep their fabric 
range below 10 qualities, with an 
average of six colors to the fabric. 


Helps for Dealers 

Having produced shirts they be 
lieved would sell and proved that re 
tailers were glad to buy them, they 
realized that the next step was to 
help dealers do a job for them. They 
began with point-of-sale material, 
dealer advertising mats, and sales let- 
ters to retailers mailed in lots of 
about 3,500 every 60 days. By 1947 
they were getting their feet wet in 
national advertising. They took space 
in Esquire, True and The New 
Yorker. It was a modest budget. 
They didn’t expect this space to sell 
shirts to the consumer as much as to 
provide reprint material for direct 
mail, blow-ups for point-of-sale, and 
ammunition for salesmen. With seven 
salesmen, and sales representation 
where they had no direct selling, they 
were beginning to get national ac: 
ceptance of the styling, construction, 
fabrics, and price represented by the 
Alard shirt. 

In July of this year, assured of fall 
and winter orders, the company ¢1- 
larged production capacities by affli- 
ation with a plant operated by Wil- 
liam Gerber in downtown San Fran- 
cisco. The two plants combined were 
able to double production. With the 
August 1, 1948, payroll they jumped 
from their 50-odd employes to about 
85, including administrative, sales 
and production. And from gross sales 
at the end of their first year amount- 
ing to about $90,000, they were con- 
fident of passing the three-quarter- 
million mark by the end of the 1948 
fiscal period. 
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EDITORIAL — 


Enterprise 

During his recent trip to England 
at the invitation of the Incorporated 
Sales Manager's Association, NFS} 
President Bob Whitney talked t 
over 1,000 British business exec. 
tives and government officials, 

As a result of these talks My 
Whitney concluded that Marshall 
Plan dollars are not enough. In his 
opinion, America must also send 
constructive ideas and information 
to Europe’s businessmen. 

At President Whitney’s request, 
the British Sales Manager’s Associa 
tion provided him with a complete 
roster of their organization, broken 
down by clubs. Each of these names 
was then given to a member d 


NFSE, with the request that he es 
tablish contact with his English “op- 
posite number.” 

In each case where the name ofa 
British sales manager has been given 
to a NFSE member, it has been only 
after his club has agreed it would 
like to take part in the program. 

Mr. Whitney suggests that the 
exchange of information begin with 
the October 4th issue of “Life’ 


magazine, which featured a report 


on American industry. Mr. Whitney 


asks that this be followed with 4 
steady flow of articles and magazines. 
The idea has been enthusiastically 
received both in the United States 
and Britain. In the short period the’ 
plan has been operating, many 
Americans have started a r 
correspondence with their British 
counterparts. And in many cases 
British sales managers are seeing 
American publications for the first 
time in years. 
It seems hard to believe that one, 
of the great problems facing the) 
world is poor communications. AY 


radio message can be flashed around 


the globe in a fraction of a seco 


tain” is a curtain against ideas 
information. For idealogical r 
the Russians have seen fit to isola 
themselves from outside informati 
and ideas. For economic fr 
other European countries have 
to curtail the exchange of ideas. 

NFSE’s program to reestab 
communications can be a vital fo 
for world peace. If carried out 
can prove stronger than the 
Curtain. 
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college was some help in their work, 
while less than 3% now believe that 
college was of no help at all. 

These facts, coupled with the 
specific information on sales execu- 
tives’ educational backgrounds, will 
be invaluable to educators. NFSE 
members and clubs have found in 
their efforts to start courses in selling 
that, while it is easy to arouse 
teacher interest in the subject, it is 
extremely difficult to answer the 
question, “What shall we teach?” 
The study tells what courses sales 
executives studied in high school, 
their majors in college, and what 
degrees they received when they 
graduated from college. 

In addition to these there is a 
report on what studies the average 
sales executive now believes would 
have been most helpful to him in 
personal selling. These recommen- 
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SALES EXECUTIVES are young men. Over 72% are between 35 and 55. Almost 
half are between 40 and 50, and more than 25% are between 40 and 4, 


dations, based on actual business 
experience, represent a definite 
course of study for anyone planning 
to enter selling and sales manage- 
ment. More than 30% of the sales 
executives wish they had studied 
psychology, salesmanship and sales 
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Dir. Sales, Sales Consult., | 
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Miscellaneous 


| 6.2% 


NFSE MEMBERS Gre in definite policy-making positions. More than 27% are 
owners or partners, presidents or vice-presidents of their companies. 


management, and public speaking, 
Marketing, business  correspond- 
ence, finance, and advertising are| 
also high on the list. f 

Portrait of a Modern Sales Execu- 
tive is the result of the question- 
naire, “A Study of Men Engaged in 
Sales Management’, sent to the 
entire NFSE membership. The? 
questionnaire was prepared by Pro-j 
fessor Brooks Smeeton of Notre’ 
Dame University, and sponsored by 
the Federation in cooperation with 
the Department of Marketing of 
Notre Dame’s College of Commerce. 

The study itself grew out of a 
suggestion that NFSE make a na- 
tional survey of its membership to 
determine what a sales manager is. 
Before going to the expense of sur- 
veying the entire membership, 
NFSE made a pilot study of a 
selected sample to determine what 
facts and information could be ex 
pected. When the returns to the 
pilot study exceeded 11%, it was 
decided that a national survey 
should be made. 

Returns on the questionnaire sent 
to the entire membership totalled 
slightly more than 12% , despite the! 
fact that there were eight pages of 
questions. The geographical spread 
of the returns, the types of busi- 
nesses reported, the age distribu: 
tion, and the range of incomes all 
reveal that this response represents, 
a true cross-section of NFSE mem 
bership. 

The results of the questionnaire 
which were tabulated by Interna 
tional Business Machines Corpora: 
tion, are still being analyzed. AS 
these analyses are completed, fur 
ther reports on the questionnaily 
will be released. 
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PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN, as “the 
worlds greatest salesman,” recently 
received the only lifetime member- 
ship the Advertising & Sales Exec- 
utives Club of Kansas City has ever 


' awarded. Club President John D. 


Hilburn headed a delegation which 
presented their distinguished fellow 
Missourian with the engraved gold 


_ card at the right and the following 


letter: “...We believe that the cam- 
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eaking, handedly, against what many people PRESIDENT 

‘spond considered overwhelming odds, 

ng are! makes your performance even more 


remarkable...” 


CHATTANOOGA’S CHARTER is the focus 
of attention as NFSE Director Dan 
R. Hudson makes the presentation 
to George Williamson, President of 
the newly organized Chattanooga 
Sales Executives Club. Gathered 
around are officers of the new club 
and of the sponsoring Birmingham 
Club. From lI. to r. they are Gus E. 
Richter, Jr., second vice president; 
Earle McKenny of Birmingham; 
Ernest A. Clevenger, vice president; 
Paul Ramsay, treasurer; Dr. J. L. 
Brakefield, industrial manager of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
principal speaker at the charter 
meeting; Scott N. Brown, secretary; 
and W. A. Hudson, chairman of the 
organization committee. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING program 
was graphically demonstrated at the ba 
resent annual advertising meeting of the " 
otalled Quincy Sales Executives Club. A — - 
ite the’ local product, Ferndale Frozen y 
ges : Boneless Chicken, was used to illus- 
tor trate the successful advertising and \ 
Pere —— campaign in all its stages. — = be? 
nes all, "¢ demonstration included the ad- . z ~~ 
resents vertising program pertaining to the 
mem ‘lection, care and feeding of the 
chickens from baby chick to grown 
anaire; hen; told the methods used to de- - 
iterna} reg the product and to advertise . / 
rpora| ittot . . “aa an 2 - 
Ti map nd Boced Now 8 1S apg mis 
d, fur" this picture. th hone to al ae © 6. em 
eal picture, the campaign is about weve 4 azra 
to pay off in cash. Program Chair- a? aA Are FRING CHANEL es 
man Paul Cory was in charge. ons ~ manner 7 i 
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HEADQUARTERS 


SHORT SUPPLY—A surprising num- 
ber of NFSE members are anxious 
to participate in foreign trade. 
This fact became apparent as re- 
quests for the book, How To Do 
Business Under the Marshall Plan, 
began to come into the office. It 
now appears that the book will be 
in short supply before very many 
more requests are filled. For this 
reason copies will be mailed on a 
“first come, first served” basis. 
While they last, however, copies 
of How To Do Business Under the 
Marshall Plan are available to NFSE 
members at no charge and may be 
ordered through NFSE Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave- 
nue and 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 


CREED—Despite the fact that many 
of the subjects covered are contro- 
versial, the Sales Manager’s Creed 
has proved to be one of the Feder- 
ation’s best sellers. 

In addition to hundreds of indi- 
vidual orders, several Sales Execu- 
tives Clubs, including Detroit, 
Grand Rapids and Los Angeles, 
have purchased copies for each of 
their members. One of America’s 
largest glass companies recently 
bought one hundred creeds for its 
branch managers. 

The popularity of the creed is un- 
doubtedly due in large part to the 
fact that its fourteen points cover 
most of the grounds for disputes 
which arise between salesmen and 
their sales managers. 

We recently had brought to our 
attention six complaints commonly 
registered by salesmen against their 
sales managers. Every one of the 
six grievances was covered in the 
sales manager's creed. 

Each business has its own particu- 
lar problems, and among NFSE 
members there may be some who 
cannot subscribe to every point of 
the creed. But the committee which 
drafted it feels that every sales ex- 
ecutive should be acquainted with 
its points, for these are the points 
about which his own salesmen are 
most likely to complain. 

Copies of the creed, in any quant- 
ity, may be purchased from NFSE 
Headquarters. Single copies sell for 
25 cents. In quantities of one hun- 
dred or more the price is $19 a 


hundred. 


PEOPLE 


George S. Jones, Jr., is now well 
on the road to recovery following 
an illness which confined him to a 
hospital for a week. 

As Vice-President in charge of 
sales for Servel, Inc., Mr. Jones is 
one of the leading figures in the gas 
industry. He has long been active 
in the Federation, and served as its 
President for two successive years. 


Roydon M. Barbour has just been 
named Executive Vice-President of 
Consolidated Press Limited, which 
publishes many of Canada’s leading 
business magazines. 

Mr. Barbour is well-known to 
members as International Vice- 


Chairman of the Federation and 
Past President of the Advertising 
and Sales Club of Toronto. 


Mr. E. E. Kirkpatrick’s many 
friends in the Cincinnati Sales 
Executives Council and in the 
Federation were shocked to 
learn of his recent death. 
The former superintendent 
of agencies of the Ohio Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany died of a heart attack 
while driving his automobile. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick retired as 
superintendent of the Ohio in- 
surance agencies January l, 
1943. For nearly a year there- 
after, he served in Cincinnati 
as Executive Secretary of the 
National Federation of Sales 
Executives. A short time later 
he was elected an honorary 
life member of the Federation. 
He was also a Past President 
of the Cincinnati Club. 


CLUBS 
Challenge 


The following telegram, directed 
to all Sales Executives Clubs 
through NFSE President Whitney, 
was recently received at Headquar- 
ters. 

“Determined to regain its position 
as the ‘Safest City in the United 
States’, Kansas City, Missouri today 
issued a challenge to bring about 
the best traffic safety record in the 
United States during 1949. 

“That challenge is being issued 
through the 1400 members of the 
Advertising & Sales Executives Club 
of Kansas City. 

“1. Kansas City hereby challenges 
all cities of comparable size to equal 
its program of accident prevention 
during 1949. 

“2. Kansas City hereby challenges 
all cities of comparable size to pro- 
duce a better record of traffic acci- 
dent reduction during 1949. 

“3. Kansas City challenges all 
cities of comparable size to excel 
its determination to complete one 
hundred ‘deathless days’ resulting 
from traffic accidents during 1949. 

“This challenge comes as the first 


blow against traffic accidents to be | 


struck by the Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club in response to its 
assignment by the Mayor's Traffic 
Safety Committee to undertake the 
job of conducting a traffic safety 
educational campaign. 

“Working with full cooperation of 
the Kansas City Safety Council the 
Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club of Kansas City is preparing a 
comprehensive safety educational 
campaign aimed at saturating the 
entire community with pertinent 
information on the proper use of 
streets and highways by motorists 
and pedestrians alike. 

“In issuing this challenge I feel 
it is only proper to call attention 
to the fact that we seek not plaques, 
awards or medals but rather a re- 
duction in the needless sacrifice of 
life and limb on the altar of care- 
lessness and criminal irresponsi- 
bility. 

“The conscience of Kansas City 
has been stirred. We resolve to make 
safety a fact and not merely a wish 
during 1949.” 
(signed) John D. Hilburn, Presi- 
dent, Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Kansas City. 
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Action 


NAME 


At the November meeting of 


1 NFSE’s Board of Directors it was 


proposed that the name “National 
Federation of Sales Executives” be 
shortened to “National Sales Execu- 
tives, Incorporated.” 

After discussion, the board unani- 
mously recommended that the pro- 
posed change of name be voted 
upon by the entire membership at 
the Convention in May. It is now 
being considered by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws Committee. 

Among the basic reasons advanced 
to support the change are: 

1. The present name is unwieldy, 
and makes NFSE’s public rela- 
tions job difficult. 

2. Many clubs would much prefer 
to be an integral part of the 
organization rather than mere- 
ly being “affiliated” to NFSE. 

3. “Federation” often leads to 
confusion with labor organiza- 
tions. 

If the name is changed to “Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc.” clubs 
could, if they wished, add the name 
of their city to the national title. For 
example, the Buffalo club has al- 
ready changed its name to “National 
Sales Executives of Buffalo”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Have you noticed the way some 
people react to the word “salesman”? 
Their eyebrows go up three notches. 
An out-moded stereotype shifts 
neatly into place. The result is a fan- 
tastic picture of a drummer in a 
checked suit, hawking snake oil and 
guack cure-alls with extravagant 
claims and one eye peeled for the 


police. 
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ADEQUATE RECORDS 


MARKET 
Prospects £ Customers 


PERSONNEL 
Dealer + His Salesmen 


THE ELEMENTS of successful retailing are included in this visualization. 


Incredible as it seems, this atti- 
tude toward the profession of sales- 
manship actually exists in the minds 
of a great many people today. 

Why? 

Well, here are some definitions of 
“sell” to be found in Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition: 

1. “To deliver or hand over in 

breach of duty, to betray.” 

2. “To deliver into bondage, es- 
pecially for money.” 

3. “To dispose of or manage for 
profit instead of in accord with 
conscience, justice, etc.” 

4. “To impose upon, trick.” 

These are fair samples of the 
definitions in many other diction- 
aries and standard references. They 
are a shocking indication of the job 
that must still be done to sell selling 
to the American people. 

To combat the false impression 
these definitions give, the Federa- 
tion is taking steps to change the 
coverage of “sell” in dictionaries and 
similar references. Scott Fletcher, 
NFSE Director and President of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, is 
working out a plan of action to bring 
about this important objective. 


RETAILING 


A complete program for the re- 
tailers of the country will soon be a 
part of NFSE’s services to the pro- 
fession of selling. 

A vital relationship exists between 
the sales of retail establishments and 


the sales of the companies which 
depend on those retailers to dis- 
tribute their products and services. 

In a recent issue of the NFSE 
NEWS, Arthur C. Melamed, Presi- 
dent of Coast to Coast Stores, attrib- 
uted the growth of his company to 
its policy of helping, in every way 
possible, its dealers sell the mer- 
chandise they bought from the 
company. 

NFSE’s program of services to the 
retailer will be based on The Pure 
Oil Company’s “Formula for Suc- 
cesssful Retailing.” 

This formula is presented visually 
in the chart shown on this page. 
The three factors involved in any 
business operation are pictured in 
clear relationship to the three basic 
functions a business must perform 
in order to succeed. 

Businessmen will probably not 
find any new principles in the 
formula. Its value lies in its crystal- 
ization of common sense thinking. 
It breaks down the maze of prob- 
lems facing any retail organization 
into a few simple, workable prin- 
ciples. 

The Pure Oil Company, which 
developed the “Formula for Success- 
ful Retailing”, has generously made 
the charts available to the Federa- 
tion. Plans are now being made to 
incorporate it into a complete pro- 
gram for the retailer. Tom Asbury Jr. 
is the chairman of this important 
committee. 
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* moment hed arnved 
t was September, 1948, at the Cleveland aix races AG er é 
major, test pilot at Dayton, O Jabnasos was ready to assault the we 
speed mark Taking off in his super strearmbned jet-propelied 
with swept back “ r 2 
GRIT is proud of this new section, 
designed to help keep our nation great. 
It sings the stories of Americanism, 
American heritages, ideals, institutions. 
It visualizes “The Miracle of America” 
to quote the keynote phrase of the 
Advertising Council. The new GRIT Family 
Section shows, with convincing proof, 
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o! aviation’s progress. 
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Through sleet and fog the Lone 
Eagle, Charles A. Lindbergh, soared 
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estate "r With Comic, Women’s, News and Story 
Sas Mave thie, Sections all better than ever, and with 
many new features in its new Family 
Section, GRIT meets the complete needs 
of reader and advertiser. 


The transition of GRIT Small Town America's 


continues—always ' \ - ; aT Greatest Family Week- 
young, vigorous, Jaz *¥ < ly with more than 
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modern to the times’. Seale x La SES 650,000 circulation. 
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All-Year Club Seeks to Break 


Summer Vacation Habit 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY DON THOMAS °* Managing Director, All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 


Can tourists be made to love California in the fall, winter 
and spring as they love it in July and August? The All-Year 
Club believes it can expand its already huge tourist busi- 
ness by selling the four-season idea to aid the industry. 
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THE CHAMPION: This advertisement 
brought more inquiries from one inser- 
tion in a major magazine than any other 
All-Year Club advertisement which ap- 
peared in the 27 years of its history. 
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The travel industry has always 
been confined in a straight-jacket. It 
has had to maintain a large plant to 
take care of its customers in a short 
season. 

This short season is based partly on 
weather, but also on the tradition of 
the summer vacation. During the war 
the tradition was upset. Today the 
industry believes that it can be upset 
still more and is getting ready to 
change a national habit—which is a 
long-range job. 

During the war, millions of people 
traveled—people who had never trav- 
eled before. They took vacations for 
the first time on war wages, and 
were glad to go in or out of season 
when they could get accommodations. 
For more than a generation an in- 
creasing number of Americans have 
been learning to travel—and they do 
not forget. As a result, the travel 
business has many more customers. 

War travel had to be taken care of 
with what plant was available, and 
the industry learned that its season 
could be lengthened and its overhead 
expenses reduced. 

‘Today there are more customers. 
Equipment and building shortages are 
being overcome, and there is more 
plant to take care of them. How- 
ever, travelers are spending less 
money. Other expenses are taking 
their incomes; therefore travel cater- 
ers, like everybody else in competi- 
tion for the American family’s dollar. 
are studying ways of increasing vol- 
ume, selling to more customers. 

One way to do this will be to 
lengthen the travel or vacation sea- 
son, spread the expense over addi- 
tional weeks, thus offering more at- 
tractive values. For the industry as a 
whole, with its many seasons and 
localities, that is an enormous job. 
There is, however, an increasing be- 
lief that it can be done on a long- 
range basis. 


When Southern California 
Doubled Its Tourist Season. |t was 
after World War I, when prices 
were high, that a Los Angeles news- 
paper complained that hotel rates 
were pricing its winter tourists out of 
the market. An indignant innkeeper 
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in Baltimore! 


Baltimore News-Post Presents Tailor- 
Made Audience to Food Advertisers Every 
Thursday in 351,000,000 Food Market ! 


More women read the Baltimore News-Post every 
evening than any other Baltimore newspaper. 


More women (and men, too) will read your message 
in the big Thursday food section of the News-Post. 
They’re reading the News-Post for food news for 
their big weekend shopping. 


This isn’t a flash-in-the-saucepan. This regular big 
Thursday section is packed with a wide selection of 
recipes including the favorites of Baltimore house- 
wives with a cash weekly prize for the best. New 
tested recipes — many of them illustrated — and 
other culinary information. by outstanding food 
authorities like Ida Bailey Allen and Frederick 


Philip Stieff. 


Other features insuring peak women readership in- 
clude beauty hints by noted beauty specialist Mary 
Carroll, society, movies, radio and television news. 


It’s packed with advertising of national food adver- 
tisers! It’s packed with advertising of local Balti- 
more grocery stores! For the pay-off paper in the 
Baltimore market — it’s the Thursday Food section 
in the Baltimore News-Post. 


nce! the only food section 


IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Foremost food authority in 
the United States. As food 
editor of Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, Mrs. Allen 
launched the tested recipe 
idea and pioneered with 
the balanced ration. 


FREDERICK 
PHILIP STIEFF 


Noted Food expert. Com- 
piler of “Eat, Drink and 
Be Merry in Maryland”. 
President of the Wine and 
Food Society of Baltimore. 
Mr. Stieff writes a weekly 
column in the Thursday 
Food Section of the Bal- 
timore News-Post. 


We're building the greatest possible food audience 
for you in Baltimore! Our promotional support for 
this section includes: 


Television Spots to build a 
rich, heavy-buying audience! 


Radio Spots to reach Baltimore 
housewives throughout the day. 


~ Motion picture advertising in 
75 local movie houses seen by 
more than 1,000,000 women! 


Truck displays! Recipe Con- 
tests ! Newspaper Promotion! 


@ The Baltimore News-Post reaches 57.6% or 197,865 
City Zone families every day; total net paid 228,228. * 


@ In 1948 the News-Post gained more retail food 
lineage than all other newspapers combined! 


@ News-Post carried over 554,000 lines of general 
grocery lineage in 1948! 


Baltimore News-Post 


First in Circulation in the 6th Largest Market 
A HEARST NEWSPAPER — REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


*ABC City Zone based on Bureau of Census — 1947 Report for Baltimore Metropolitan Districts. 
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ANYTHING 
MISSING 
? 


@ It happens, occasionally, 
to all advertisers. A well- 
conceived, carefully thought- 
out campaign plan goes just 
a little sour because of some 
small, overlooked accent. Test 
first! Add the barb to the hook! 


TEST IT feroe IN 


ROANOKE 


An ideal test market 


Roanoke results are accurate 
because this diversified mar- 
ket of 450,000 is compact and 
self-contained within natural 
mountain barriers. Roanoke is 
dominated by the Roanoke 
newspapers — which have no 
outsidedistracting competition. 


Write for booklet ‘Test 
Markets—How to Identify 
Them,” to Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE sd VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 


DON THOMAS :- : - 


who was presented the 1948 
Award for Leadership in Mar- 
keting by American Marketing 
Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter. In the pres- 


Association, 


entation there is a happy im- 
plication for travel and resort 
advertising media. 


The presentation was made 
by Jessie Locke Moffet, one 
of the few women in America 
ever to head a Marketing 
Chapter, at Los Angeles Bilt- 
more Hotel January 24. 


Mr. Thomas was given the award for his year-around-vacationing program— 
a plan for jolting the American public out of the traditional rut of crowding 
vacations into summertime. The program was introduced by Mr. Thomas before 
the National Association of Travel Officials in Chicago in 1946, and has been 
spreading through the Nation's travel and vacation industry ever since. At that 
time Mr. Thomas said, "The benefits to the travel and vacation industry are 
quite obvious, but that’s only the beginning of the possible implications. 


“There will be a very direct and happy implication to advertising media. 
In travel and vacation advertising, there will be promotion of two or three or 
four seasons where only one, or perhaps two, had been advertised before. 


"There is concrete example of this in the case of the promotion director of 
a leading middlewestern newspaper. He canvassed reports in the next state, 
asking merely whether they were going to follow the spread-the-vacation sug- 
gestion, and keep their facilities open for a longer season. With their replies 
he received a substantial outlay of unsolicited advertising which the resorts 
directed at the lengthened season. 


"It will mean a stabilizing of resort and vacation advertising. This is now 
bunched, in fat editions, at certain times of the year, with merely travel pages 
sufficing for much of the remaining period. With a spreading-out of vacation- 
ing by the American public, there should be an accompanying filling-in of 
advertising at all periods of the year. The travel and vacation business should 


become a better year-around source of advertising revenue.” 


There would likewise, according to Mr. Thomas, be a stabilizing in the adver- 
tising of retail trade which is tied in with travel and vacationing. 


went to the publisher with figures, 
showing that his season was only 
three months long. ‘How would you 
manage if people read your paper only 
three months in the year?” he asked. 
‘The publisher saw the point and or- 
ganized a committee of businessmen 
to see what might be done to broaden 
the tourist season. The result is the 
All-Year Club which was organized 
in 1921 to build up summer as well as 
winter tourist business. 

That was a long-range proposition. 


It involved changing an American 
habit. To date, more than $7 million 
have been invested in advertising two 
seasons. 

Results are definite. In 1921 we 
had about 200,000 winter tourists, 
spending probably $20 million. In the 
travel year ending August 31, 1948, 
we had more than three and a third 
million tourists who spent around a 
half-billion dollars in Southern 
California. 
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Going to a Four-Season Basis 
Changes Things. During the war 
Southern California saw new possi- 
bilities for expanding its travel facili- 
ties. We entertained large numbers 
of visitors out of season, and had the 
feeling that our traditional seasons of 
winter and summer could be extended. 

Last year we broke travel adver- 
tising precedents and began to adver- 
tise four seasons. If building Cali- 
fornia summer travel 20 years ago 
went against the great American 
habit of going to such latitudes only 
during winter, then the four-season 


year presumably, goes against two 
great American habits: vacationing 


only during summer 
during winter. 

We know that this is a long-range 
proposition, but already there are in- 
dications that it can be done, by our- 
selves and by others. We already have 
results. 

It was necessary to re-study our 
merchandise and to make marketing 
changes. We believe that other travel 
areas can extend their seasons by 
similar studies. Even the extension of 
one week earlier and one week later 
would mean a 20% increase in in- 
come possibilities from a _ vacation 
plant that has been operating 10 
weeks. 

Had we a four-season climate? As 
a matter of everyday experience we 
knew that spring and fall are longer 
seasons out here than in other parts 
of the country—but could such at- 
tractions be put on the scales and 
weighed out to vacationists ? 


and vacationing 


Weather Records: Favorable 


Weather Bureau records and high 
climatological opinion placed South- 
ern California among the few world 
regions which have four temperate 
seasons, the others being the Mediter- 
ranean, parts of South Africa, Chile, 
and South Australia. ‘Temperature, 
sunshine and moderate rain all favor 
a pleasant vacation and a change at 
any time the visitor chooses to come. 

Our plant is in continuous opera- 
tion. Hotels and resorts are open all 
year round, and there is something 
doing for visitors every week in the 
year, from spring flower shows to the 
New Year Regatta. When you have 
a plant that markets a_half-billion 
dollars’ worth of goods yearly, you 
keep it operating efficiently. ‘There 
may have been a time when the tour- 
ist dollar was negligible in Southern 
California, but today it is a necessity 
tor us, and we do everything to earn 
it—especially when they have less 
money to spend. 

Since 1940 our number of visitors 
has steadily increased, but their 
FEBRUARY 
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spending i in total dollars began to sag 
in 1946. In 1947-48 tourists were up 

8.7% but spending was off 2%. ‘This 
can mean either that they ove less 
money, or that we are entertaining 
people who take more economical va- 
cations. It probably means both. ‘This 
country has reached the mass market 
in vacation travel. Travel caterers 


will do well to woo it. 

With four seasons to market, we 
have had to make changes in our ad- 
vertising, which is in the hands of 
the Los Angeles office of Foote, Cone 
& Belding. Magazines are used for 


horizontal coverage of the Nation, 
now advertising all four seasons. 
Daily newspapers are used as “clos- 
ers,” to advertise the season just 
ahead, as fall vacationing in summer. 

Because our advertising funds come 
from the county, by annual appropri- 
ation of the supervisors, we have for 
years maintained the best possible 
check on results. We do not know of 
any other area or government doing 
as thorough a checking job. All our 
advertisements have inquiry coupons 
which readers can use in asking for a 
vacation booklet. These coupons are 


reach TWO 


age! 


M & E 260,743 
Mitline Rate 
as low as 
1.83M&E 


When you follow the dominant 
morning Times-Picayune with the 
productive evening States, you 
ready-to-buy au- 
diences with ONE low-cost cover- 
It actually costs you less 
money per reader to advertise in 
the morning-evening combination 
Times - Picayune New Orleans 
States than in any other combina- 
tion of media in New Orleans, the 
South's Greatest Market. 


* 


N. O. Families 
181,100 


Combined City Daily 
181,282 


Sunday City 
152,330 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
Sunday 272, 693 


1.82 Sun. 


a 


e New Olea 


SUNDAY %& EVENING 


OWNING AND OPERATING RADIO STATIONS WTPS AND WIPS cy 


REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, ne. 
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keyed to provide a yardstick of reader 
interest, 

The arrival of travelers is checked 
by a system which has proved depend- 
able over a period of years, although 
it has varied. At times we have used 
motor, bus, and railroad arrivals. At 
present Our mainstay is motor arrivals 
at the state borders, where an inspec- 
tion is made for agricultural quaran- 
tine. Several times a year we ask mo- 
torists the purpose of their visit, and 
thus get an accurate check on vaca- 
tionists, and the part of the state to 
which they are coming. Periodically 
these statistics, and our method of ob- 
taining them, are checked by the 
Eberle Economic Service, Los An- 


geles. 


Where and Why 


Newspaper advertising is placed 
mainly in travel pages where readers 
shop for vacations. Magazine adver- 
tising has long been placed in publi- 
cations that stand out for travel re- 
sults. Among newspapers, some pull 
better than others, perhaps because 
they are published in better travel 
markets, or because they do better 
jobs of travel promotion. Among 
magazines, some have more travel- 


“it is almost as 
bad to be too 
late as to be in 


255, 


Play Safe — Be Neither 


minded readers than others. For any 
region advertising to attract travel, 
there is a highly sensitive press, to be 
gauged by results. 

Longer travel seasons for other 
areas can be developed by similar 
studies of the area itself, and the 
travel habits of potential tourists and 
vacationists. Studying seasons, we find 
that America still clings to a pioneer 
pattern of summer vacations. John 
W. Studebaker, when he was U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, suggest- 
ed that the long summer school vaca- 
tion be abolished because it was 
adopted when children were needed 
on farms. It could now be turned into 
staggered shorter vacations through- 
out the year, which would keep 
schools operating better, on a con- 
tinuous year. 

A week or two at either end of the 
season could be added in many vaca- 
tion areas, as far as weather is con- 
cerned. The chief obstacle to be over- 
come would be the “vacation” habit. 
For visitors who would break the 
habit, there would be the attraction 
of better accommodations and prob- 
ably lower rates. 

Not all of us realize how large 
the travel market has grown in the 
past generation, and how the trend 


No. 15 PLAIN 
“HORSE SENSE" 


\WORKHORSE” } 


‘of Automotive Publicationsy / 


too Late nor in Error — Advertise in 


Ciitomouve DIGEST 


First in @ circulation 


First in readership 


First in reader response 


Over 100,000 Paid Circulation---Largest in the Industry 


Clitomoive DIGEST ....... 


22 EAST 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Get back the spring im your step 


with @ Springtime vacation in . 


~ sent 


IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING this ad 
was selected as one of the best in pulling 
power, appeared on vacation travel pages. 


toward out-of-season vacations has 
been developing. About 39% of 
Americans now take _ vacations. 
Among office workers, 97% get paid 
vacations, and more than 85% of 
union contracts with employers con- 
tain paid vacation clauses. More than 
30 million workers enjoy paid vaca- 
tions. About one-third of all Ameri- 
cans, 50 millions, have no children, 
or their children have grown up; 
therefore they are not bound to the 
school vacation. There is an increas- 
ing tendency in business to stagger 
vacations, to eliminate chaotic con- 
ditions during the summer. ‘This 
movement is strongly supported by 
labor unions. 


Can Change Habit 


‘Tradition still rules travel, but is 
being questioned by travel caterers 
and their customers. Habit can be 
changed if a sufficient number of 
people make the effort and stick to 
the job long enough. Potential gains 
are enormous. Resorts and transpor- 
tation companies can accommodate 
more customers with the same plant, 
reducing the heavy investment in peak 
facilities, and taking a lot of the 
gamble out of peak seasons and 
weather. Longer seasons will mean 
more attractive rates and more trav- 
elers. Employment will be evened out 
and industry and trade be more 
stable. 

It’s a big job—but travel is now 
Big Business. 
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FIFTY RINGS... 


Like many trees in 


our own forest reserves, our business has now been 


} 
growing for fifty years. Thanks to three fundamental 
factors, that growth has been substantial. These are 
abundant natural resources and power, fine craftsman- 
ship and the cherished confidence of our customers. 
| Through a half century of service to the 
printing, publishing and other major industries, an or- ay. 
ganization-wide determination to make good paper has , mi " P 4 Suit 
guided the steady improvement in the quality of Oxford ae! ha 


Z 


Papers. It has inspired the development of new products 
and has expanded the service range of our many coated 
and uncoated grades. 

As a result, Oxford’s modern pulp and paper 
mills and new machines are today more fully prepared 
than ever to help the buyer of paper meet the growing 
challenge of his markets for more exacting quality and 


perf rmanee, 


Ox FORD PAPERS 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton. Ohio 


Distributors in 48 Key Cities 


Coast to Coast 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 


le Detroit, The Detroit News has been the family’s home newspaper 

for 76 years. It’s as popular with Pop as with Mom and the kids, because it 
contains more features of particular interest to each of them. Pop 

likes the complete news coverage that provides an entire evening’s readirg. 
Mom loves the women’s pages. The kids are wild about the 

many children’s features. That’s why The News is thoroughly read, column by 
column, page by page, advertisement by advertisement . . . by over 

400,000 families in this wealthy industrial market that is predominantly a city of 
single homes, requiring greater-than-average purchases of durable 

goods. It is this family readership that makes The Detroit News, with the 
largest A.B.C.-recognized home-delivered circulation of any newspaper 


in America, your most potent advertising medium in the Detroit market. 


432,112—total weekday circulation—again the highest weekday 
circulation ever attained by any Michigan newspaper. 
543.643— total Sunday circulation 


AB.C. figures for 6-months period ending September 30, 1948. 


® First in total advertising lineage in Michigan— 4th in the United 
Stotes 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17--THE JOHN E. LUTZ CO 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 1! 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, wwyj-TV 
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Our Star Salesman 


Is a Catalog 


BY LOUIS A. GOLDSTEIN 


Sales Manager, 


U. S. Luggage & Leather Products Co. 


: aN 


U.5. LUGGAGE 


& LEATHER PRODUCTS Co. 


29 WEST 34 STREET » NEW YORK CiTY 1. Ww OY. 


Since U, S. Luggage issued its 1948 dealer-consumer cata- 


log in October, 1948, the company has received nearly 


half a million dollars worth of orders. The business came 


from 25,000 sources; 16,000 of them new accounts. 


I'll never forget our first—and 
last—national sales conference. It 
was in 1946 that we brought 42 sales- 
men into New York City. That con- 
vention pointed up all the problems of 
trying to cover the country with a 
commission sales force. The need 
for a new sales policy was clearly in- 
dicated. 

Shortly afterwards, our sales force 
was disbanded. At that time, fortu- 
nately, buyers were clamoring for 
luggage and leather goods. This 
situation gave us a flow of orders— 
and time—to shift the sales approach 
in our dealer division. ‘The new 
approach: catalog selling. 

This drastic shift in sales policy is 
paying off—in the midst of a buyers’ 
market in the luggage field. For ex- 
ample : 

Nearly $450,000 worth of orders 
have been received since the 1948 
combination dealer-consumer catalog 
Was issued in late October, 1948. 
This business has come from some 
25,0 10 concerns, 16,000 of them be- 
ing new accounts. It’s estimated that 
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85% of these accounts have never 
handled leather goods before. 

The catalog method of selling is 
paying off in other ways. In addi- 
tion to producing volume sales, it has 
cut sales expenses to 25% of what 
they were with a commission sales 
force. 

More, the catalog has enabled our 
company to reach in a matter of 
days 42,000 dealers in 26 different 
lines, a job impractical with a com- 
mission sales force. Catalog  sell- 
ing gives us a much broader market 
than ever before. The way in which 
U. S. Luggage — Leather Products 
Co. is set up contributed greatly to 
the relative ease with which the com- 
pany shifted its selling method. The 
company creates its designs, purchases 
leather, cloth, and hardware, and 
turns them over to contract manu- 
facturers. 

U. S. Luggage takes anywhere 
from 10% to 100% of the output of 
46 contractors for sale under its 


own Loyal trade-mark, ‘created in 
1945. 


The 1948 catalog is a refinement 
of the one issued in 1947. The idea 
for it in turn stems from brief, but 
encouraging, experience with a short 
catalog brought out in 1941. 

A dealer catalog, which can be 
used at the same time by the con- 
sumer, is an innovation in the lug- 
gage field. Further, the 1948 cata- 
log contains some 300 items, of which 
250 are illustrated. The broad line 
offered in a single catalog .undoubt- 
edly contributes to the catalog’s sales 
power. 

As much planning went into the 
1948 catalog as would go into a na- 
tional sales campaign; the catalog is 
the sales campaign. The current cata- 
log represents an investment of $50,- 
000 and almost a year’s time. 

In addition to 8,000 dealers who 
handle some luggage and leather 
goods, the company mailed the 1948 
catalog to 20,000 other dealers who 
undoubtedly were surprised to receive 
a leather goods catalog. Among these 
20,000 are stationers, druggists, 
men’s stores, women’s shops, shoe 
stores and so on through 26 classifi- 
cations. Many of them are in small 
communities. 

These 20,000 dealers have one 
thing in common: high credit rating, 
although their worth may run from 
$5,000 and up, as reported by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. The ratings of 
these dealers make them good risks 
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credit terms. ‘lo date 
there hasn't been a single loss on mer- 
chandise shipped on credit. 

In this kind of selling, selection of 
the mailing list is all important. To 
insure that each name on the mailing 
list represented a company with good 
credit standing it was necessary to 
build a special list. This was done 
by picking names from the ‘“Refer- 
ence Book” of Dun & Bradstreet. 
We had to do this job ourselves be- 
cause no list with credit standing 
apparently was available from usual 
list sources. 

In addition to the 
it's obvious now 


for normal 


credit angle, 
that a well selected 


list produces more sales. “Che 1947 
catalog contained only 70 items as 
compared with 300 in the 1948 cata- 
log. It was mailed to 50,000 names, 
including 26,000 dealers, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1947. By December 31 that 
catalog had produced $150,000 in or- 
ders. The larger 1948 catalog, 
mailed to a much smaller list, has 
produced far more sales. 

Although mailed to dealers, the 
catalog was organized so that dealers 
can not only show merchandise pho- 


tographs and descriptions, but also 
the retail price list, to their cus- 


tomers. Data on the dealer’s dis- 
count is on a perforated section ready 


PEORIArea 


\5446.774,000 


3 G MIGHTY Lashel 


Cirry 


B for Your A Gchediule 


15 Class 1 Railroads Assure 
Speedy Freight Service for 
Metropolitan Peoria’s 
2115 Retail Outlets and 


208 Industrial Firms. 
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JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS. INC.. Agent, 


National Representatives - WARD-GRIFFITH CO 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


Inc. 


Offices in Principal Citles 


for easy removal. The pink insert 
price sheet also cues dealers on profit 
possibilities in the catalog. It states: 

“Space limitations and budget con- 
trols necessitate limited inventories 
for many dealers. Others have never 
considered the possibility of extra 
sales, which our catalog is devised to | 
produce. In addition to serving as 


a regular dealer catalog, this book 
is also designed as a sales aid, mer- 
chandiser and introductory medium 
for selling merchandise and not ordi- 
narily carried in your store. 
stock orders or even one single piece 
are shipped promptly, all items being 
carried in stock. For your conveni- 
ence we can make drop shipments di- 
rectly to your customers using either 
vour or our shipping labels.” 


Shipping Problems 


As was to be expected, many 
dealers have ordered just one or two 
items. Each article in the U. S. 
Luggage stock has been individually 
packed and marked at the factory, so 
it’s a simple matter to make these in- 
dividual shipments. The promise of 
shipment from stock, and the inven- 
tory problem, were taken care of by 
placing three separate orders with 
contract manufacturers. ‘They were 
ordered to ship on October 25, No- 
vember 25 and January 25, but all 
merchandise was made up in advance. 
subject to immediate call if needed 
before scheduled delivery time. Also 
contributing to smooth handling of 
500 to 1,000 orders daily is the key- 
ing of items in the catalog with the 
warehouse stock plan. All items in 
the warehouse are stacked in the same 


order in which they appear in the 
catalog. For example: in the cata- 
log, item “12B” is the order num- 
ber; it also indicates page 12 of 


warehouse the 
“. 
merchandise 
buying and the 
range have provided some surprises. 
In general, higher price merchandise 
— the cheaper lines. Apparently 

1 buying through a catalog from a 
company for the first time, dealers 
would rather stake their own store 
reputations on the higher quality 
products. In a buyers’ market we 
hadn’t foreseen this development. 

The peak demand arising from the 
catalog undoubtedly came during the 
Christmas selling season. But the 
catalog is expected to pull repeat or 
ders from 


the catalog; in the 
item is stacked under 

The type of 
dealers are 


which 
price 


many dealers who have 
been “sampled” through their initial 


purchases. Plans are underway to 
bring out a 1949 catalog and send it 
to a still larger dealer list. 
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"100 Books on Advertising.” 
This is a new and selective bibliogra- 
phy, just published as one of the 


University of Missouri Bulletin 
Journalism Series (No. 116). Com- 
piled and annotated by Donald H. 
Jones, professor of journalism at the 
University, it “represents one man's 
opinion,” as the foreword points out. 
Some of the categories covered: ad- 
vertising agencies, advertising copy, 
careers in advertising, direct advertis- 
ing, economics, ethics, general prin- 
ciples, illustration and art, industrial 
advertising, production, legal aspects, 


markets and media, research, news- 
paper advertising, public relations, 
radio, television, etc. Send requests 


for free copies to the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia, Mo. 


"InFARMation Please!" Here's 
a dilly of an impartial question-bee 
on where farmers and their wives go 
for their information—what papers 
they read, what radio programs they 
listen to, what magazines they depend 
on, and what subjects they most often 
need information on for their own 
use. Media people: You'll definitely) 
want it. Advertising and publishing 
executives: You'll certainly find some 
surprising facts here. Research folk: 
You'll be interested in the ‘‘area” 
method of market research used to 
obtain the answers to this question- 
naire. ‘Ihe survey was made by Iowa 
State College through its Statistical 
Laboratory. Sales executives: Lots 
here for you. Naturally, farm papers 
come out on top, as might be ex- 
pected, for the sources to which 
farmers and their homemakers look 
for the answers to their problems. 
That’s probably why results of the 
study are available in a booklet. pub- 
lished by Wallaces’ Farmer & Towa 
Homestead. For your copy, write to 
Publisher Dante M. Pierce, 1912 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Advertisers Rate and Data 
Guide." ‘Ihe 1949 issue of this an- 
nual publication has just been released 
by the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency. It’s the 24th edition of the 
Guide, which is available to adver- 
tsers upon request. In condensed 
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form it lists rates, circulation, closing 
and issuance dates for general, farm, 
mail order, and direct selling maga- 
zines. Newspaper display rates in 
cities of 250,000 population or more, 
and rotogravure section rates are also 
included, and classified ad informa- 
tion on leading newspapers is tabu- 
lated. Address the agency at 20 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 


Route Guide for Grand Rapids: 
Just off the press is the 1949 Route 
Guide to the Grocers and Meat Mar- 
kets in Grand Rapids, Mich. Pub- 
lished by the Merchandising Service 


Ohio's 
ONE 


Market 


a? ae > 


PACKAGE 


Department of The Grand Rapids 
Press, it is a complete, up-to-date 
booklet giving names and addresses of 
all classifications of grocery outlets 
in Grand Rapids. The city has been 
divided into seven routes; a salesman 
can begin with route 1 and cover 
every grocer in town by following di- 
rections from one store to the other, 
or he can follow directions given at 
the beginning of each route and cover 
only that portion of the city. Also 
listed are wholesale grocers, national 
and local chains, wagon jobbers and 
food brokers. Send inquiries for the 
Guide to the newspaper. 


COVERAGE OF ONE MARKET 
WITH ONE NEWSPAPER 
AT ONE LOW COST 


Not two, not three, but ONE buy gives 
you complete coverage of this rich, Ohio 


Market. 


It’s the local touch that counts and it’s 


the local touch you must give your adver- 


tising if you wish to influence Akron 


buyers to select your products 


The community influence of the Beacon 


Journal is so great that Akronites have 


selected it as their one and only daily 


and Sunday newspaper. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


AKRON_ BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT; PUBLISHER 
BY: 


STORY, BROOKS G_ FINLEY 
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The Return from Advertising 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I was very much interested in the Mar- 
keting Pictograph feature opposite page 
64 in the December 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. This feature, apparently 


based on Nielsen figures, showed that 
since 1942 gains in food consumption 
both on a tonnage and a dollar basis 


have considerably exceeded gains in food 
advertising. We are confident that these 
figures are sound, but take considerable 
exception to the conclusions that you draw. 

The text in this feature states, “The 
obvious conclusion is that the advertising 
dollar today is more efficient.” In our 
analyses here, we have come to precisely 
the opposite conclusion. As obvious be- 
lievers in the power and efficiency of ad- 
vertising, we will certainly agree that 
advertising has contributed in a -major 
way to the increased food consumption 
as well as the increased consumption of 
all lines of products since 1942, and for 
that matter, from the beginning of U. S. 
commercial history. However, the impli- 
cation that advertising is primarily re- 
sponsible for the great increases in food 
consumption since 1942 on which is based 
the conclusion that the advertising dollar 


is more efficient now than then is, we be- 
lieve, unwarranted. Without the benefit 
of any advertising, it seems inescapable 
that the many and well known develop- 
ments in the economic picture account to 
a major extent for increased food con- 
sumption. Among these factors, the follow- 
ing are of obvious importance: 13% in- 
crease in number of families, 75% in- 
crease in personal income, 58% increase 
in the gross national product, 93% in- 
crease in personal consumption expendi- 
tures, 40% decrease in personal savings, 
greater availability of a large number of 
food products. 

Over a period of years we have made 
continuing studies based on all media in- 
formation available to us to determine 
trends in the cost per 1,000 advertising 
impressions registered on the consumer. 
While we have little measure of the 
sales effectiveness of these dollars, we do 
know that it is necessary to register an 
impression before a sale can be developed. 
In the major media, our best information 
based on these studies indicates that the 
increase in cost necessary to register an 
impression has ranged from about 15% 
to 30%, depending on the medium. In- 
cidental expenditures in connection with 
the preparation and exploitation of this 
advertising have increased far more. Our 


conclusion from this evidence is that the 
effectiveness of the advertising dollar has 
decreased, conservatively, by 25%. Add 
to this the fact that national advertising 
expenditures have increased well in ex- 
cess of 100%, which means that the con- 
sumer is asked to absorb an ever-increas- 
ing number of messages for a steadily 
growing list of products. We feel that 
this confusion cannot help but decrease 
the effectiveness of impressions registered. 
On the theory as advanced in your 
Pictograph that the advertising dollar is 
becoming more efhcient, we could use a 
fewer number of dollars this year than 
in 1942 to obtain the same sales effect, 
or we could handle the same number of 
dollars relatively less ingeniously than in 
1942 and continue to obtain the same 
effect. We feel that the opposite is true, 
and that an advertising dollar spent in 
1948 produces roughly three-quarters of 
the effect that it did in 1942. To obtain 
the same impact and results from an ad- 
vertising budget in 1948 as in 1942, it ap- 
pears necessary to increase appropriations 
by about 25% or to devise more in- 
genious methods of using the same ap- 
propriation in order to compensate for 
decreasing effectiveness per dollar. 


PRESTON K. COvEY 
Market Analysis Department 
General Mills, Inc. 


(SM admits the Pictograph in question, 
because of space limitations, somewhat 
over-simplified the problem. Obviously, 
such factors as increases in population, 
income and gross national product have a 
bearing on the results from sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns. However, if we as- 
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Mayflower’s organization of se- 
lected warehouse agents provides 
on-the-spot representation at the 
most points in the United States and 
Canada. Your local Mayflower 
agent is listed in the Classified Sec- 
tion of your telephone directory. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. e 


Indianapolis.... 


MAYFLOWER Long-Distance Moving Service 


@ Special pads and covers for hard- 
to-protect furniture are the rule with 
Mayflower! Mattress-covers, refrig- 
erator-covers, table-covers, piano- 
covers, chair and davenport-covers 
... all are used by Mayflower to as- 
sure the safety you want for your 


employees’ possessions! That’s the 
kind of care that makes Mayflower 
service “America’s Finest.” Stand- 
ardize on Mayflower .. . it costs no 
more! 
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that shows 


You'll want to take advantage of the 
fast-growing newspaper 


4897. 
GAIN 


IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Far exceeding the national average 


CIRCULATION - 
48.9°: GAIN 91.2°: 


LINAGE GAIN 


Both figures are for the last six months 
of 1948 over same period of 1947. 
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@ That's the record ibe 
Deseret News made in 
the laste half of 1948 as 
compared <o °47. It repre- 
sents gains in all depart- 
ments — national, retail, 
automotive, food and all 
the others. A gain of nearly 50% as com- 
pared with a gain of less than 2000 for the 
nation’s newspapers as a whole in the same 
period! . 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


FIRST, it means that business in the Moun- 
tain West is good — growing. 
} SECOND, it means that more and more 
i advertisers are recognizing the importance 
of The Deseret News circulation — its size 
and its character—and the dollar-for-dollar 
j advertising value The Deseret News deliv- 
ers. That is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
l Try your milline formula on its current 
} circulation of more than 85,000 daily and 
j Sunday! 
" A lot of things have happened to ,.change 
the newspaper advertising picture in this 
t area during the past year. And the trend to 
} The Deseret News is continuing. If you 
sell in the Mountain West you need 
this fast-growing newspaper. 


| Ready about March Ist 


i} 


\ 


This comprehensive Consumer 
Analysis will be a “must” sales 
tool for every business that sells 
in the Mountain West. Copies 
when ready will be sent on re- 
quest. 


The Deseret Nems 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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sume that the Nielsen figures are essen- 
tially correct, it is definitely true that 
where one dollar in advertising might 
have disposed of 100 units in 1942, the 
same dollar moves 137 units today. It is 
demonstrably true that sales budgets set 
in dollar terms tend to mask a retrench- 
ment in sales and advertising effort—a 
retrenchment that has been going on for 
at least seven years. 

And so it follows that these companies 
—which we believe to be in the major- 
ity—are using a fewer number of dollars 
to accomplish the same effect when meas- 
ured in terms of units sold. Advertising, 
while it has increased in cost, has not in- 
creased nearly so much as the products 
which are advertised. Thus we place our 
emphasis on units rather than dollars.— 
The Editors.) 


Transplanted Cities 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Since when is Dallas west of Ft. 
Worth? See SALES MANAGEMENT, January 
15, page 45. (SM’s map of television cov- 
erage). 

You might as well retire to the nearest 
subway station until Amon Carter and 
Ted Dealey have given up looking for 
vou. 

BueLt. W. Hupson 
Publisher 

THe Woonsocket CALL 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

(We must send our map artist down to 
the Southwest for a look-see. But 35 miles 
is only a spit in Texas, Son!—The Edi- 
tors.) 


Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce figures. 


JP RONOONG 


and publishing adds 
$10,000,000 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branham Company 


INAS NW bbs 


The "MONEY TOWN" of the South 


annually to the 
buying power of 
the ‘‘Money Town” 
of the South. 


Reach this prosperous 
market through two 
great newspapers. 


The Nashville Tennessean 


Morning . Sunday 
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Fan Mail for Frank 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article .. . on “Point of Sale Pro. 
motion” by Frank McKibbin is one of 
the best articles of this type that I haye 
read in a long time. I would like to have 
copies of it for our salesmen in this terri- 
tory. ... 


District Manager 
Hiram Walker Ine. 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. Geo. Gress 


: 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: ; 
I have read the article by Frank L, | 
McKibbin, and while it deals directly 
with the food industry, there are many 
principles of display involved which in- | 
terested me very much. I would like to } 
have ... reprints. Mr. McKibbin brings 
out so many good points about merchan- 
dising that I feel it is very worth while 
to have on hand for future reference. 
C. D. STURM 
Display Manager 
Western Auto Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Recently I had the good fortune to read 
what I thought was a remarkably well 
written article in the November issue of 


your magazine. It was entitled “Eight 
Vital Factors in Effective Point-of-Sale >? 
Promotion” and authored by Frank L. 


McKibbin, Honig-Cooper Co. 
It was such an informative article that 
I would like to procure 100 copies of it 
for distribution to our merchandising per- | 
sonnel in the field. It is felt that the 
points that were so aptly brought out rel- 
ative to multiplying impulse purchases 
will be of invaluable assistance to us. 
J. DAvincE 
Manager, Retail Department / 
Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
Boston, Mass. 


(“Eight Vital Factors” turned out to 
be one of the most popular articles SM 
printed in the year 1948. Reprints have 
been ordered by such widely diverse com- 
panies as C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, Inc.; 
Buchana & Co.; Armstrong Cork Co.; ) 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery; Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co.; Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Climax 
Industries; E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; and S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc. Re- 
prints are still available through SM’s 
Readers’ Service Bureau at a cost of 25c 
each.—The Editors.) 


The Drug Series 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read with a great deal of 
interest Mr. E. B. Weiss’ excellent article 
on super drug stores. ... 

If reprints are available, I could use 
about 75 copies to excellent advantage for 
distribution to our sales organization. 

RICHARD BENNETr 

Merchandising Manager 

International Cellucotton Products Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 


(Many similar requests have come to 
SM as a result of the appearance of the 
first three of Mr. Weiss’ five-article 
series. The author is making a limited 
number of reprints of each, will distribute 
them in reasonable quantities free of 
charge so long as his supply lasts. Later, 
the five articles will be reprinted in one 
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folder. You may address requests for re- 
prints to SM’s Readers’ Service Bureau. 


Note: Next article scheduled for March 
1.—The Editors.) 
Squawk 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just heard a radio announcer 


blast forth in boisterous tones with the 
message that “Chickering pianos are 
better than ever!” That did it! This 


statement that the Chickering piano that 
my friend purchased last year is now 
outmoded has finally compelled me _ to 
take my place at my typewriter and de- 
nounce, as I have long intended to do, 
those advertising copywriters who give 
the back-of-their-hand to the customer 
whose purchase is scarcely a few hours 
old. 

How does a person feel about, let us 
say, his favorite cigarette (He’s been 
purchasing it for many years!) when 
some inspired ad writer comes out with 
a statement that the tobacco used is 
now “better than ever?” Better than 
ever? In other words, the loyal and faith- 
ful customer of yesterday has been pur- 
chasing an unstable product, a product 
that was the mere result of an immature 
and unperfected program! 

Scarcely has the purchaser of a piano 
seated himself at the new keyboard (over- 
flowing as he is with pride and _ satis- 
faction) than he is told that he acted 
hastily in making his purchase! He should 
have waited (according to the ads) until 
the “better-than-ever” piano was ready 
for delivery. He should have waited until 
the manufacturers had passed through 
their apprentice period and were ready 
to produce an instrument of lasting qual- 
itv. Would it not be better for a piano 
manufacturer (and I am using him mere- 
ly as an example, for others are equally 
subject to criticism) to say something 
like this: 

“Not a bit better than ten years ago! 
No, the Chickering you purchase today 
has no richer tone, no finer quality than 
that which marked the Chickering in the 
heme of your parents and grandparents. 
Many vears ago Chickering mastered the 
art of producing perfection in the tonal 
qualities of pianos. Today we give you 
in our pianos the true tonal perfection 
that is the heritage of Chickering. Oh 
ves—we have kept pace with the im- 
provements marking outward appearance 
—streamlined, compact design—and you'll 
find our pianos are today as sleek and 
sheer in appearance as a stratosphere air- 
liner, but the tonal qualitv? Ah! The 
tonal quality is the same today as it was 
yesterday. It will be the same today, to- 
morrow, forever, the very best in tonal 
perfection ‘ig 

Let advertisers stop slapping the face 
of loyal long-term customers and sup- 
Porters . the boast of a manufacturer 
that today’s product is “better than ever” 
is a slap in the face of those loyal 
patrons who have, by their purchases, en- 
abled him to build a successful enterprise. 

Epwarp Lioyp, USCG (Ret.) 
U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
Editor 

Annapolis, Md. 


Point of Definition 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

. On page 65 in your issue of November 
20, 1948, appears a chart of the 24 Larg- 
est Industrial Areas as one of your Mar- 
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We find St. Louis 
ranked below 16 other cities, some of 
which are much smaller in every con- 
ceivable dimension. According to this 
chart, St. Louis has 71,121 manufacturing 
employes which naturally led us to won- 
der what had happened to nearly 200,000 
such workers, as reported by the Federal 
Reserve District, as well as the Missouri 
and Illinois Compensation Commissions. 
Their current estimate is 267,000 indus- 
trial employes in this Industrial District. 

It appears that the geographic unit 
used is “in county areas as defined by 
Bureau of Census.” We are having difh- 
culty in understanding what actually is 
meant. The Census Bureau does not, of 
course, “define” county areas which are 
political units established by each state 
government. The Census Bureau did es- 
tablish, in the 1929 Census, “Industrial 
Areas.” The following is quoted from 
paragraph 25, page 7, Volume III, of the 
Census of Manufacturers for 1939: “The 
97 counties in which, as measured by 
number of wage earners employed, more 
than half the manufacturing activities of 
the country are concentrated have been 


keting Pictographs. 


grouped, for manufacturers-census pur- 
poses, into 33 industrial areas, none of 
which had fewer than 40,000 factory 


wage earners when these areas were es- 
tablished for the 1929 Census. The most 
practical method of establishing the 
boundaries of these areas has been adopt- 
ed; namely, that of following county 
lines. Thus each area comprises, in addi- 
tion to the city or cities within it, one or 
more entire counties, even though the 
industrial activities of the area may not 
be uniformly distributed throughout all 
parts of these counties.” 

It is obvious that vour figure could not 
apply to the St. Louis Industrial Area. St. 
Louis is not politically a part of St. Louis 
County, but the figure is teo large for St. 
Louis County, too small for St. Louis City 
and very, very much teo small for St. 
Louis Citv and County. There were near- 
ly 90,000 wage earners in St. Louis City 
alone in the 1939 Census and that figure 
has been very greatly increased in the 
last decade. In fact, all employment in 
this industrial district is far above the 
war peak of November, 1943. At that 
time, there were 687,000 employed as 
compared with 739,999 today. 

GeorGeE C. SMITH 
President 

Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(The definition of industrial areas 
seems to have changed since 1929. In 
series 50-3-27, under the heading “Re- 
port of Fabricated Metal-Products Plant 
Operations” by the Bureau of the Census, 
Industry Division, the listing of industrial 
areas by states runs from pages 14 
through 16 and under the listing for the 
state of Missouri, the second industrial 
area for that state is called the St. Louis 
Industrial Area, comprising St. Louis 
County and St. Louis City. 

(Mr. Smith wasn’t the only reader to 
be confused by this Pictograph which 
was based on a special study made by 
Iron Age. Your editors should have 
pointed out more clearly that these indus- 
trial areas differ from the 33 industrial 
areas worked out in 1929 and also differ 
from the “metropolitan county areas” 
which are marketing areas. Another dis- 
tinction which should have been spelled 
out is that the particular areas given in 
the Pictograph cover metal-working in- 
dustries only.—The Editors.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Getting Ahead in Business 


P. C. SPENCER has become president of Sinclair 
Oil Corp., succeeding Harry F. Sinclair who re- 
signed and was elected chairman. Mr. Spencer is 
president of the principal operating subsidiary 
Sinclair Refining Co. and was executive vice- 
president of the parent company until elected to 
succeed Mr. Sinclair as president. Mr. Spencer 
is a subscriber to The Wall Street Journal and 
one of the 32,388 presidents of all kinds of busi- 
nesses, coast to coast, who read America's only 
national business daily. 


SALES 
MANAGER 


LOVES 
TEACHER 


You bet he does, when he knows how 
much sales influence teachers have. 
If teachers like your product, pupils 
are likely to learn about it. (25,000,000 
children in grade and high schools. ) 
Pupils _ tell 
teachers buy—and millions of pre-sold 


parents. Parents and 


youngsters grow up to be your cus- 


tomers. 


Advertise preduct to more 
teachers in State Teachers Magazines. 


Rawson, manager, 


your 


Ask Georgia C. 
how local editorial content gets more 
readership, too. 


43 MAGAZINES — 752,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE TEACHERS 
MAGAZINES 


307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Wine Growers Plans 


“Because wine is basically an agri- 
cultural product and _ unavoidably 
subject to the problems of periodic 
over-production, it will undoubtedly 
get the much-talked-of legislative aid 
it needs eventually. But, meanwhile, 
the industry can do a great deal to- 
ward balancing its inventory position 
by rallying the Nation’s retailers with 
a more progressive sales program.” 

This statement was made by 
Howard E. Williams, general man- 
ager of Wine Growers Guild, before 
the recent meeting of the Guild’s na- 
tional sales organization and its board 
of directors in Lodi, Calif. 

Fifty-one million Americans drink 
wine to a moderate degree. According 
to Mr. Williams, if each one of 
wine's present users would buy the 
modest amount of only one quart a 
month for table and dessert use, this 
would build a total market of 153,- 
000,000 gallons annually, or 43,000,- 
000 gallons more than the estimated 
sale for 1948. An aggressive, but 
simple, program of salesmanship at 
the retail level could go a long way 
toward making this a reality. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that the 


average annual wine consumption in 
the United States during the 1936- 
1940 period was only 68,288,000 gal- 
lons, while the 1948 consumption is 
estimated at about 110,000,000 
gallons. 

“This is proof,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “that wine is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with the American 
public, and yet retailers who comfort- 
ably earn over $100 million gross 
profit each year from the sale of wine 
have not been properly made aware of 
the greater possibilities. ‘Too often 
we, the wine producers, fail to help 
the retailer do a constructive sales 
job.” 

He urged the entire California 
wine industry to unite in a planned 
program to remind retailers of the 
virtues of suggestive selling and to 
demonstrate its effectiveness. 

Mr. Williams said, “If two simple 
rules of suggestive selling were put 
into effect by retailers on a nation- 
wide scale, all phases of the wine 
industry would experience almost im- 
mediate benefits.” He _ specifically 
asked the industry to urge all retailers 
to do the following: (1) Verbally 
suggest wine to their customers and 
know the product well enough to 


JAUNTY THE FLAME, animated star and narrator of “White Magic," the new 
film produced for U.S. Gypsum Co. by Jerry Fairbanks Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Ugh! foreigners! 


UNDERSCORING Brotherhood Week, 
February 20-27, sponsored by National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, this 
appropriate cartoon was prepared for 
the occasion by The Advertising Council. 


convey helpful information about 
various wine types; (2) remind the 
regular wine buyer that the larger 
home-sizes, such as gallons and half- 
gallons, are more economical. 


Mullins’ 1949 Advertising 


A program which is expected by 
its sponsor to generate $4.5 million 
worth of advertising and promotional 
effort for Youngstown Kitchens in 
1949 has been launched by Mullins 
Manufacturing Corp., Warren, O. 

Marshall Adams, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, says the 
program includes national advertis- 
ing and six national promotions, in 
which Mullins, its 60 distributors 
and nearly 9,000 dealers will take 
part. 

The company will continue the 
policy, announced by Mr. Adams 
last year, of advertising in national 
magazines selected on the basis of 
“coverage of families with ability to 
buy, rather than the glamor attached 
to any advertising medium.” The 
Mullins program will include full- 
page, four-color advertisements and 
other promotional material and de- 
vices. 

A basic list of six magazines, 
“Which have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to deliver the Youngstown adver- 
tising message at low cost and pro- 
duce inquiries at a satisfactory cost” 
will be used. The list will be supple- 
mented by 13 other magazines to be 
used less frequently and on a rotating 
basis to broaden family coverage. 

Those to be used include The 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Farm Journal, True Story, 
Woman's Home Companion, Mce- 
Call’s Magazine, Country Gentle- 
man, Ladies’ Tlome Journal, Life, 
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ost pa on newspaper plant 
in all - oe —— ready fo serve the 


FABULOUS DALLAS MARKET 


* The great Northeast 
Texas area..where more 
people make more 
money ..and spend more 
to buy more things 

than in any like area 


in the entire Southwest! 


A MAGNIFICENT EDITION, “TEXAS UNLIMITED” .. will mark the opening 
of the new six million dollar Dallas News Building on May 22. It will set an 
inspiring example in newspaper publishing ..and of a magnitude typically 
Texas! Advertisers can be sure that the “Texas Unlimited” edition will offer 
a rare opportunity to get a message before Texans in a manner that will 
live and live... because “Texas Unlimited” edition of the News will be read 
and retained as a historic document of the Lone Star State. 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. Representatives: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


The Dallas Morning News 


TEXAS OLDEST BUSINESS INSTITUTION 
* RADIO STATIONS: WFAA 820, WFAA 570, WFAA-FM * TEXAS ALMANAC 
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The Saturday Evening Post, House- 
hold, The American Magazine, 
Look, Collier's, Pathfinder, News- 
week, Modern Romances, True Con- 
fessions, and Coronet. 

The six national promotions, in 
which distributor and dealers take 
part, will tie in with appearance of 
new national advertisements, and 
will be timed to obtain the maximum 
at the local level. Youngstown dis- 
tributors will place the advertising in 
local newspapers in their territories. 
These advertisements will use the 
illustration in the current national 
magazine advertisement and will fea- 
ture the names of participating 


dealers. 
During each of the promotions, 
each dealer will receive a package 


life-size cut-outs of the 
figures shown in the national adver- 
tisement to be used with window and 
floor display of kitchen equipment; 
small figures for use with miniature 
displays; reprints and blow-ups of 
the advertisement; an assortment of 
tie-in newspaper advertising mats, 
also featuring the national illustra- 
tion; easel cards for floor and win- 
dow displays; a wide assortment of 
consumer literature; promotional 
“extras,” such as_ special display 
devices. 
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"GOLDEN SPIKE” tumbler by Libby 
Glass and spiked-shaped muddler help 
promote Ancient Bottle Distilled Dry 
Gin for the Seagram Distillers Corp. 


All-Electric Kitchen Drive 


The first national sales effort in 
the major residential kitchen market 
since pre-war years has been an- 
nounced by the utility industry. 

‘The program is sponsored by the 
Electric Kitchen and Laundry Com- 
mittee, of the Commercial Division, 
Edison Electric Institute. It is, says 
Ernest R. Acker, president of the 
Institute, ‘‘the initial step in a co-or- 


is your 
ser-bxpress is you 


RE imse rtions 


the cus 


40% 
*(Competition gain 40%) 


Representatives: 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker and Scott 


dinated national drive to sell America 
the advantages of electrical living, 
rather than individual appliances.” 
The electric and power companies 
will carry on the program in their 
respective areas, using sales aids pre- 
pared by the Institute. 

The long-range goal of the indus- 
try, says Harry Restofski, chairman 
of the Institute’s Commercial Divi- 
sion General Committee, is a market 
of $35 billion in retail sales of electric 
appliances, with an annual consump- 
tion of 165 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity, and electric service revenue 
amounting to over $2% billion per 
vear. The importance of this mar- 
ket, Mr. Restofski points out, is that 
“165 billion kwhr per year is more 
than three times the industry’s total 
sales to homes in 1948; the $2 bil- 
lion in annual revenue is greater than 
the industry’s total revenues in any 
vear prior to World War II, and is 
1.7 times larger than present annual 
revenues from residential sales.”’ ‘This 
goal, he says, will be reached when 
all kitchens in wired homes are elec- 
trified by modern standards. 

The program is built around the 
slogan “Of Course—It’s Electric,” 
and is spearheaded by the “Kitchen 
Digest,” a +0-page consumer booklet 
prepared by the Institute’s Electric 
Kitchen and Laundry Committee. 
‘Ten leading authorities on kitchen 
and kitchen planning are the authors: 
Elizabeth Sweeney, AlcCall’s ; Eliza- 
beth Beverage, Woman's Ilome Com- 
panion; Edith Ramsay, The A meri- 
can Tlome; Leonore Sater, Farm 
Journal; Katherine Fisher, Good 
ITousckeeping; Helen Stark, Better 


Ilomes and Gardens; Charlotte 
Eaton Conway, /Touse Beautiful; 
E. G. Gavin, American Builder: 


Frances Armin, National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau; George Palmer 
Shutt, Architectural Forum. 

As part of the program, a 16-mm 
color motion picture film, ‘The 
Constant Bride,” produced _ by 
Wilding Picture Sales Corp., will tell 
a human-interest story of the all-elec- 
tric kitchen and its benefits to the 
housewife. 

Newspaper advertisements, a series 
of radio announcements, outdoor ad- 
vertising, a kitchen planning kit and 
other promotional aids—all educa- 
tional—are included in the program. 
These are all designed to supplement 
the advertising of electric appliance 
manufacturers and can be used as 
part of an aggressive sales drive by 
an electric utility—or, they can be 
used to pre-sell the local market, to 
pave the way for active selling when 
the campaign is ready. 

The Ralph H. Jones Co., is Edison 


Electric Institute’s advertising agency. 
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Agriculture Research 
May Provide Sales Cues 


Widely varied explorations under the sponsorship of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are producing 
data that can be turned into sales capital by companies 


whose products have some kind of tieup with basic crops. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, is spending 13 million 
dollars a year on marketing and allied 
research. 

Yet, a sales executive pushing a 
typical urban product is likely to 
switch the dial when he hears that 
the Agriculture Department’s _ re- 
search deals with fruits and vege- 
tables, poultry and eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts and cotton. 

The sales manager of an urban 
product may ask himself: “How is 
this research of sales interest to me?” 
But some smart sales people are mak- 
ing it their business. 

The basic idea behind the depart- 
ment’s surveys are to uncover more 
profitable ways to market agricultural 
products, or to locate new markets 
for farm output. But here’s an ex- 
ample of how equipment manufac- 
turers, alert to the sales implications 
of these studies, find sales oppor- 
tunities. 

The department hired the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion to undertake a study. The study 
nailed down these two basic points, 
among others: 

1. Refrigeration 
by as much as 60%. 

2. Turnover is definitely related 
to counter display. 


reduces spoilage 


Pioneering Company 


United Fresh Fruit at once ex- 
ploited these early findings. Through 
grocery wholesalers, it organized 
classes for storekeepers in 40 cities. 
It supplied instructors; wholesalers 
provided classroom space, demonstra- 
tion equipment and students from 
their own customers. Classroom 
work consisted of demonstrations of 
proper display and use of refrigera- 
tion, 

_ Obviously, such a class was a com- 
tortable spot for an ice-box salesman. 
It happens that Hussmann Refrigera- 
tion, Inc., St. Louis, was alert to 
direct its sales forces to Government 
sponsored schools. Its salesmen did 
not get all of the available business, 
but their visits usually were profit- 
FEBRUARY 
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able. Some fruit merchants preferred 
ice-barrels to ice-boxes and local ice 
companies booked orders. 

Textile research is serious indeed. 
Cotton growers always worry about 
over-production. They fear inroads 
by synthetics. Many cotton projects 
are under way. One entails both 
physical research and consumer pref- 
erence surveys. The Department has 
induced mills to outline exactly the 
qualities needed for different cotton 
products: durability, cost, ease of 
laundering, etc. Meanwhile, it is 
experimenting to see which cotton 
fibers will best produce textiles with 
the desired qualities. 


Textile Tie-In 


The Department wants to tip off 
growers on the kinds of cotton they 
should plant. Output of sheets, shirts, 
pants, etc., on the one hand, and 
the growth of different fibers on the 
other will be keyed to each other. 
Mills expect to profit in other ways. 
In buying fibers to produce the quali- 
ties consumers want, they will be 
able to advertise more relevantly. 

Another cotton project roams far 
indeed from the cotton fields. In 
widely scattered cities, the Depart- 
ment is testing self-service sales of 
prepackaged socks, shirts, etc. In 
Houston, a supermarket chain which 
had been dealing only in the usual 
groceries added men’s furnishings to 
its stock. Comparative turnover 
against that of like products sold 
through salesmen is being watched. 
Results may affect sales structures 
within the industry. The Department 
is interested in proper display of pre- 
packaged goods, the point at which 
actual packaging is cheapest, ware- 
house operation, and store policies 
with respect to returns, sizes to keep 
in stock, etc. These subjects are sched- 
uled for later surveys. 

Packaging is a major theme and 
the Department is researching pre- 
packaged marketing of dozens of 
commodities. Sweet corn was put 
through an interesting test. Ears 
were husked and the ends were 


Clever 


are making talking 


pictures pay-off 


Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
| portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
| seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
/ to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 

Send for Circular 
giving specifications, prices and 
full details on the new Ampro 
“‘Compact.’’ Also for free booklet, 
oe Powerful Aid for Industry,” 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 
solve your 
problems. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, It. 
Please send me full details, specifications and 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact’’ 16mm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid 
for Industry.'* 
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A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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clipped. Transparent packages were 
shipped all over the country. Each 
package contained a_ self-addressed 
post-card asking the housewife’s com- 


ment. Returns on the query ran 
about three percent. Generally, but 
not universally, there was applause. 
People liked the corn in proportion to 
the speed with which it had been 
shipped to their territory, which pro- 
vided a new lead. 

Everybody must have noticed the 
great abundance of packaged vege- 
tables being offered in the markets. 
Now prepackaging is spreading to 


meats. The Department plans experi- 
ments with different kinds of con- 
tainers and, at some point, some group 
of package makers will be handed, so 
to speak, a prepackaged market. It so 
happens that they are aware of what 
is going on and are cooperating. 
One trend resulting from prepack- 
aging is the greater use of brands by 
growers, particularly the co-ops. To 
this there may be some resistance by 
the food chains, which have their 
own systems of grading, and perhaps 
some resentment by the Department, 
which sponsors grade labels. Even so, 
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MOVIE-MITE 


Makes History! 


Uniting Highest Quality with LOW PRICE 


Movie-Mite answers the question, “Why pay for 
extras not needed or used outside an auditorium... 
in a light weight, 16mm projector for use in homes, 


schools, churches, offices?” 


Movie-Mite gives you the ultimate in both pictures 
and sound for small audiences, with pictures up to 
6 ft. And Movie-Mite, complete with speaker, actu- 
ally costs less than some 16mm projectors made for 
Simplification, without sacrifice 


silent films only! 


Pays for everything needed 
for TOP RESULTS in 16mm Projection 


Model 63LM 
For Sound or Silent Films 


Highest quality 
detail. 


in every 


Extremely light weight, 26 
Ibs. complete with 
speaker. 


All in 1 case 8’x113"x153”". 


Precision machined for 
strength and durability. 


Universal 25-60 cycle, A.C.- 
D.C., 105-120 volt opera- 
tion. 


Push-pull miniature tube 
amplifier. 


of a single essential element, made this manufactur- 


ing triumph possible. 


Write for complete details. 
industrial film 
producer for demonstration. 


See your 


1105 EAST 15th ST. 
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Reel arm capacity, 2000 ft. 
Standard equipment. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 
listed. 
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CORPORATION 


C] 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


prepackaging easily lends itself to the 
proliferation of brand names. 

One project obviously is interesting 
to practically everybody who sells. 
It’s the effectiveness of television and 
the best way to use it. The Depart- 
ment decided to look into it because 
it has messages for both the rural 
and urban populations. It now uses 
press releases, radio, etc., but expects 
sometime to switch to video. Before 
it does, it hopes to find out just how 
effective the medium is. 


Pretty Basic 


There are few manufactured prod- 
ucts that don’t contain some agri- 
cultural material. Among these are 
some, such as tin cans, that still are 
important to agriculture. But manu- 
facturers have not been aware of 
what was going on and so have not 
suggested research projects to help 
their own business. Department off- 
cials give assurance that suggestions 
would be welcomed—provided they 
promised to expand markets for or cut 
the marketing costs of farm products. 

Manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions, should do this: They should 
first figure out what agricultural com- 
modities they use and in what quan- 
tities. If they use practically none, 
their products still may be important 
to farmers. They should write to the 
Department suggesting that high sales 
for their own industry would mean 
high sales for this or that farm prod- 
uct. No project would be started on 
behalf of a manufacturing industry, 
but an industry can benefit if it is 
the farmer’s customer or helpmate. 

Even if the Department is unwill- 
ing to undertake new research, it will 
provide information on existing in- 
quiries that affect specified industries. 
Those who want clear statements 
should make sure, when they write 
the Department, that their own ques- 
tions are clear. Particularly, they 
should remember that the Depart- 
ment’s officials think first of agricul- 
ture and that industrial implications 
are not in the front of their minds. 


100,000 CANS 


Govt. 


&vt. IMPREGNITE 
BOOT & SHOE PRESERVER 


2/0 =: 


@ Large 8-oz, Can 
@ A |5c to 25c Retailer 


MIN. ORDER 
@ Can also be used as aad cone oF 
canned heat—contents 20 cases 


Net 10 days to 

rated accounts 

others—please 
check with order 


MERCANTILE SALES 
817 No. 9th, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why I'm Choosing 
A Career In Sales 


BY PETER ANDREWS, 


Colgate University Freshman 


He's looked over the whole field of trades and professions 


—and he's elected to be a salesman. One good answer | 


to the lad who asks, ‘What's in a sales career for me?" 


Charles Luckman, president of Lever Bros., congratulates Juel McCue and Peter Andrews, 


runner-up and winner, respectively, of the New York area awards in the 1948 Sales Essay 


Contest conducted by N.F.S.E. Young Andrews now has picked career in sales for himself. 


I want to be a salesmen. I get a 
kick out of it, and I can put my 
ideas across well. I think I’ve got 
the energy, guts, and poise for com- 
petitive selling. ‘That alone ought to 
be enough to merit its consideration 
as a line of lifelong endeavor, but the 
fact that selling is probably the most 
highly remunerative occupation is the 
clincher. Selling is an occupation 
that give me a kick. It offers both 
zest and money. How can I be any- 
thing but a salesman? 

As for the 4ick in selling, what is 
more fascinating than people—mak- 
ing new contacts, helping them, mak- 
ing new friends, traveling? I get a 
kick out of putting a new product on 
the market, making life more pleasant 
or easier for people in some way. 

here are new worlds to conquer. 
Every prospective buyer is a chal- 
lenge; a hurdle to be taken in stride. 

Opportunities for salesmen are on 
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the upsweep because of new demands 
and new articles. Gains are not 
limited to a set sum per week, as in 
a humdrum desk job; rather, they are 
directly in line with the effort which 
the salesman puts into his work. In 
selling, one can be a_ tremendous 
financial success overnight. In sell- 
ing, it is not necessary to plod along 
for years, building seniority and wait- 
ing for someone to die so that you 
can step up to his job. 

Talks I have had with salesmen 
highlight the fact that great bene- 
fits accrue to salesmen because of 
their importance to the company. If 
business lets down, it is not the sales- 
man who gets fired. He is too vital, 
for he brings in the business that 
makes the wheels of the company go 
around. Moreover, as the basic king- 
pin in the business, the salesman 
progresses faster in the administra- 
tion of the company. 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


NO COMPETITION 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 


FROM THE OUTSIDE 
You are holding a ‘‘Royal Flush’’ in the wealthy 


THE BAYONNE 
TIMES . No other paper or combination of 
papers can compete. THE BAYONNE TIMES de- 
livers over 500% more circulation than all other 
evening papers combined. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MART!N 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 


Bayonne market when you use 
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REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
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ADVERTISING 
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2. We did plenty of figuring 
when we planned that new home 
of ours ... 


OC . 


4. HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS told 
us exactly what we wanted to 
know about home building prod- 
ucts and services we had 
noticed in ads 


3. And naturally we studied 
our HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS to 
help us decide on the things 
we would buy. 


es a rm 
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5. And we were able to specify 6. Maybe we would have picked 
the building materials, equip- what YOU have to sell if 
ment and furnishings that you had given us the facts 
made our home just the way we about it in HOME OWNERS' 
wanted it. CATALOGS! 
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If you want to sell prospective 


Home Cumers 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


| ome Cunes 
CATALOGS 


FOES eS em 


Reaches home planners at the mo- 
ment they become bona fide ready- 
to-buy prospects. HOW? That's just 
what we'd like to tell you! 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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He is respected and so needed that 
he often rises to the top of the com- 
pany. ‘That is why so many presi- 
dents of companies have reached their 
position through the ranks of selling. 
Their sales and contacts were so 
essential to the company that they be- 
came its backbone. 

We musn’t overlook the basic need 
for selling. Since the great industrial 
revolution which led to mass _pro- 
duction, it has been the task of sell- 
ing to create demand, move the goods 
and spur industry to greater progress. 


A Key Figure 


Without — selling, the national 
economy would bog down. Let's see 
it in action. ‘The salesman. steps 


out and obtains an order for 100 oil 
burners. ‘The manufacturer must 
have more men to fill that order, so 
he puts five more men on at the plant. 
More steel, copper, and various parts 
are required, so orders are sent to 
other companies, building up their 
business and increasing employment 
at their plants. Mlore trucks are re- 
quired to move the goods, more busi- 
ness accrues to the railroads, more 
money is spent by workers. In short, 
the-entire economy is lifted, income 
rises, people have money to buy things 
they want. 

Multiply that order by the many 
other orders salesmen everywhere are 
bringing in, and we see the great re- 
sponsibility and importance of the 
salesman as the foundation of enter- 
prise. 

Now, look at the situation in re- 
verse. Orders do not come in and 
plants become idle. Soon there are 
reductions of workers. With this 
unemployment comes inability to buy 
goods, and eventually the paralysis 
penetrates the whole economy. 

Research reveals the importance of 
the salesman to employment: 15 men 
or women in production and related 
lines depend on a single salesman’s 
ability for their pay checks. ‘These 
pav checks, in turn, provide the live- 
lihood for 59 other persons! Obvi- 
ously, the salesman is the pivot of our 
economy, in an exalted position in the 
business world. 

Now, in order to compete favor- 
ably with the many others who are 
trying for these lucrative positions. | 
am attending college. I know that 
going to college won’t open the 
golden gate to success, and many have 
hit the top without a college educa- 
tion. I know I have to prove myself 
under fire before I can start to attain 
any success, but I do think that at 
least college will get my foot in the 
door. 

College will give me a firm foun- 
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dation on which to build my business 
career. It will lay down certain al- 
ready worked out processes of mind 
which a salesman must go through. 
By participation in student govern- 
ment and student publications I hope 
to gain experience in directing others 
that will carry over into executive 
positions in business. 

Here is the curriculum which I! 
hope will help me towards becoming 
a successful salesman: English and 
speech; philosophy, logic, and scien- 
tific method; public affairs, and 
sociology; economics, business or- 
ganization, and marketing; psychol- 
ogy, and human relations. 

English and speech are basic. They 
are the media through which I 
must sell, and the greater the degree 
of my command of them, the greater 
the effectiveness of my selling. Public 
affairs, sociology, philosophy, logic, 
economics, business organization, and 
marketing should be extremely help- 
ful in giving me a background for 
scientifically helping and serving my 
prospective customers by understand- 
ing their business and problems, in 
contrast to simply walking in, radiat- 
ing personality, and asking for an 
order. 

“Well, it takes all kinds to make 
a world,” people often say in dis- 
gust. But maybe the “kind” that 
led them to say that isn’t such a bad 
sort after all. Maybe the applica- 
tion of a little psychology and human 
relations analysis would reveal the 
subject to be a really decent guy after 
all, and a big potential buyer. 

These subjects will give me a back- 
ground for better understanding my 
prospect’s reactions and analyzing 
what leads him to make his decisions. 
Over-all, the absorbing of the know- 
edge of these subjects will effect an 
improvement of my thinking process, 
and help develop my mind so that I 
may more successfully cope with the 
inevitable problems of business life. 
After I build this necessary educa- 
tional foundation, I believe I shall 
then be able to better absorb the 
necessary specific knowledge of the 
business in which I am selling, be it 
advertising, chemicals, oil burners, or 
soap. 

Although college helps, naturally 
there is no substitute for practical ex- 
perience. Here I can begin to co- 
ordinate my learning with actual 
salesmanship and give my “sales per- 
sonality” a chance to develop on the 
actual proving ground. During the 
summer vacations, I have a program 
to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
selling. Last summer I worked with 
a retailer, so that I could view the 
salesmen as their customers see them. 
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I noted what made each individual 
salesman good or bad from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint. I talked with the 
ones who seemed to be the best, and 
asked each what was the main fac- 
tor in his success. Next summer | 
will try for an apprenticeship with a 
successful salesman, to learn his 
methods, and to get valuable practi- 
cal experience. I hope to garner 
more experience later with a manu- 
facturing or wholesale organization, 
where I believe the greatest oppor- 
tunities in selling exist. 

To this preliminary contact, and 
the foundations laid in college, I hope 
to add years of hard work when | 
get out of school, and use my chesen 
line of endeavor as the medium in 
my climb to success. It'll be fun, be- 
cause I get a fick out of selling! 


Warning to Motorists 
Brings in Sales 


How can you sell a replacement 
item before the need for it arises? 

The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
Q., is selling automobile fan belts 
with its ‘“Carry-A-Spare’’ plan. 

When a driver orders, “fill ’er up,” 
and settles back to wait, the filling 
station operator takes the order. But 
before turning to service the car, he 
hands the driver a Dayton fan belt. 

This belt is wrapped in a bright 
and red sleeve. Bold letter across 
the top ask: “What would you do if 
your fan belt broke tonight?” 

In tests, it has been found that one 
in six prospects buy. 

To make it easy for the station 
operator to put the plan into effect, 
Dayton has designed a colorful, light 
weight metal display stand that fits 
into the station’s island. 


WHY WONDER AND WORRY? 
BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 


GIVE YOU THE FACTS! 


ALL the clippings about you, 
your company, your business, 
your competitors . . . from ALL 
newspapers and magazines in 
the nation. News items, advertise- 
ments, photos, editorials, signed 
columns ... on any subject. 
National or local service, fast 
and accurate. Write today for 
full information. 


/] 
an 


£7 press CLIPPING BUREAU 
Y }| 


BARCLAY 10) 


7-5371 


165 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ntations 


The largest, most complete facilities in 
New York to produce sales presentations— 
from the simplest hand lettered cards to 
multiple copies through typography and 
silk screening. 


Free booklet on request 


The Chartmakers, Inc. 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SUPER SALESMAN 


SALARY: 50c for life! 


Tireless, aggressive. Experienced, 
proven sales producer, good will 
generator. Name: MICRO-LITE, 
the handsome, all-purpose minia- 
ture keychain flashlight imprinted 
with YOUR firm name. Put me to 
work for YOU! I’m a whiz for new 
biz. For promotional plan tai:ored 
to YOUR line... literature, price 
list, sample, write on your busi- 
ness letterhead to Dept. S-215. 


MICRO-LITE CO., INC. 
44 West |8th Street, New York City-li 
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HOW TO SELL THROUGH 
INDEPENDENT SALESMEN 


It has been estimated that more 
than $5,000,000 worth of goods were 
moved direct to users in 1947 through 
approximately 2,000,000 independent 
salesmen. Always in periods of ex- 
panding business many new devices 
come on to the market from the 
brains and shops of men who lack 
the financing to build up an elaborate 
distribution system with - salaried 
salesmen. ‘The period following 
World War II has been no exception. 

An independent salesman, by defi- 
nition, is a man who operates without 
salary. He may work on commission 
or he may buy the products he 
handles, cash on the barrelhead, and 
then go out to peddle them. There 
can, of course, be other variations. 

Putting it another way, an inde- 
pendent salesman is a self-employed 
man who works completely on his 
own and usually sells in the area 
where he lives. He is his own boss. 
His income depends on the sales he 
produces. Usually he is thought of as 
a house-to-house canvasser. He is 
likely to read, more or less regularly, 
one or both of two magazines in his 
field. ‘These are monthlies and they 
are published in Chicago. One is 


NEW MEDIUM, Bennett Bilt Waste Re- 
ceptacles with frames for advertising, 
by Bennett Mfg. Co., Inc., Alden, N. Y. 
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called Opportunity, the other Spe- 
cialty Salesman. Each has a circula- 
tion of well over 200,000. 

A typical issue of either is likely 
to carry advertising covering the fol- 
lowing items, and others: Calendars, 
shoes, silverware, nylons, socks, ties, 
shirts, jackets, coats, Bibles, book 
matches, table cloths, tooth brushes, 
books, cast aluntinum ware, watches, 
ball point pens, plastics, wood and 
metal working tools, hobbycraft tools, 
automatic floor waxers, slicing ma- 
chines, a tailoring service, and inter- 
communications systems. 

Some of the better known com- 
panies advertising to the independent 
salesman do an annual volume of 
business totaling from $1,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 a year. Among them are, 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Fash- 
ion Frocks, Inc., Fuller Brush Co., 
J. B. Simpson, Inc., The Fyr-Fyter 
Co., Davis Paint Co., Burnette Cast- 
ings Co., Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., The J. R. Watkins 
Co., Knapp Bros., Inc., and World’s 
Products Co. 

Independent salesmen, speaking 
broadly, might be classified as follows: 

1. Those who carry their merchan- 
dise with them, usually bought on a 
cash basis, and deliver it at the close 
of the sale. 

2. Those who take orders on the 
basis of samples or demonstrations, 
collect deposits, and send the orders 
to the manufacturers for C. O. D. 
shipments. 

3. Wagon drivers who operate on 
a wholesale level, selling to stores and 
other retail outlets. 

4. Those who recruit, organize, 
and direct their own sales organiza- 
tions. They may sell wholesale, retail 
or house-to-house through special 
crews or agents. 

5. Manufacturers’ agents, operat- 
ing in the main in the wholesale field. 

6. Export and import representa- 
tives. 

The independent salesman also per- 
forms any of six different functions. 
‘These are: 

1. He demonstrates products to 
spur sales and in this he usually is 
an expert. 

2. He will do missionary work, 
making many calls at which time he 
will “talk up” the virtues of a prod- 
uct, usually a new one. 

3. Because he is an independent 
worker, he will strive to sell to as 


“BASKAD," growing medium of Basket 
Advertising, Inc., showing sales gains for 
products tested in self-service stores. 


many customers as possible and so, as 
a whole, he gets wide distribution. 

4. He gives the manufacturer 
rapid turnover and at the same time 
helps to achieve control in relation 
to market capacity. 

5. He reduces the need for exten- 
sive warehousing. 

6. He pays his own way, not ask- 
ing the manufacturer to finance him, 
and so both profit together. 

The manufacturer recruits _ his 
crews of salesmen usually by one or 
more of these means: (a) Through 
lists which he may buy; (b) through 
canvassing crews; (c) through news- 
paper advertisements, classified or dis- 
play or both; (e) through advertising 
in such publications as Opportunity 
or Specialty Salesman. 

Some independent salesmen like 
their business, are enthusiastic about 
it and make a life career of it. There 
are others who take flyers at selling 
only when they are out of work, 
laid off from their regular employ- 
ment, or wish to use some of their 
spare time to get added income or to 
buy things they want but cannot 
afford out of their regular income. 

Oftentimes manufacturers, intro- 
ducing some new items, have used 
independent salesmen for a few years 
to get the products established. Then, 
when they have achieved wide dis- 
tribution, they change their methods 
and sell only through regular dis- 
tributor channels, putting their prod- 
ucts into stores only. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of selling through independent sales- 
men is Stark Bros.’ Nurseries & Or- 
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Yes, almost 35,000,000 addresses—all the pros- 
pects you'll ever want! Virtually 90°, of the 
nation’s families are covered in this list that cost 
over $1.000.000 to compile. All or any part of 
it is available to you for mailing samples or 
coupons at a fraction of the compilation cost. 


You can select any city in the country or all of 
them. You can select an entire city or any part 
of it. Whatever locality you want, you can get! 


No other national list is as complete or up to 
date as this one . . . and it is continually being 
augmented, checked, and corrected. Best of all, 


material addressed to this list has proved to be 
over 98% deliverable—a new high for mailing 
list accuracy. 


So if mail sampling or couponing fits into your 
promotion and merchandising plans—or is worth 
testing to find out—get in touch with your near- 
est Donnelley office. Mailing coverage and prices 
for any city in the nation are yours for the asking. 


In addition to addressing to any area you wish, 
we are fully equipped to handle all mailing and 
assembly operations and can meet any release 
date you specify. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 E.22nd ST. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


727 VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


chards Co., Louisiana, Mo. Estab- 
lished in 1816 the company, through 
six generations and 133 years has 
never sold its products in any other 
way. Stark Nurseries do an estimated 
business of $6,000,000 a year on the 
average. Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., selling men’s and women’s 
hosiery, are credited with average 
vearly sales of $12,000,000; J. B. 
Simpson, Inc., men’s dress clothes, 
$6,500,000; Fuller Brush  Co., 
$27.000.000. 


MAGAZINES 


‘The transformation of drab back 
yards in a working class section of an 
American city into dream gardens is 
the gist of “Yardville U. S. A.,” the 
new Philadelphia story appearing in 
the February issue of JMJ]cCall's 
‘The article revues the re- 
sults of a community project carried 
out by the Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning and other Philadelphia 
public and private housing and plan- 
ning organizations in cooperation 
with the editors of AJ cCall’s. 

Fifteen back yards in one Philadel- 
phia block have been turned into a 
cheerful garden plot with grass and 
Howers, terrace screens and pergolas 
and recreational facilities for children 
and adults. A pattern and a working 
model have been created which can 
be followed throughout the city and 
in all other cities of the country. 

When Philadelphians, viewing an 
exhibit dramatizing a six-year plan to 
make their city more livable, wanted 
to know “what can be done right 
now,” Mary Davis Gillies, interiors 
and architecture editor of AIcCall’s, 
said: ““‘Why not make an ‘experiment 
in living’ here and now? Why not 
begin in your own back yard?” 

Capping Philadelphia’s first step 
and launching a nation-wide cam- 
paign to further the Yardville plan 
of low-cost home site improvement in 


Magazine. 


E. A. SCHIRMER is elected vice- 
president in charge of western oper- 
ations, Crowell-Collier Publishing. 


cities throughout the United States, a 
luncheon of 180 civic leaders was 
held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
January 27, under the auspices of the 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning. 
Expressing Philadelphia’s pride in 
being the proving ground of “‘the first 
pilot experiment in this field of better 
living,’ Mayor Bernard Samuel said: 

“We believe that our successful 
pilot experiment of Yardville can be 
carried out with equal success in 
other cities renovating the back 
vard can go a long way toward im- 
proving family and community life.” 

The mayor thanked JfcCall’s 
which, he said, “has had so much to 
do with the success of the Yardville 
plan, and which has brought to the 
attention of its millions of readers, the 
Philadelphia story of planning and 
execution.” 

Otis Wiese, the magazine's editor, 
said that in passing along, from those 
15 back yards to the whole Nation, 
the idea ot Yardville, AJcCall’s is 
merchandising the dream to assure 
widest possible realization. ‘The maga- 
zine has offered $3,250 in prizes to 
winners in its nation-wide “A/cCall’s 
Back Yard Contest.” 

_ 

Grit is again making its split run 

facilities available to advertisers and 
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SHEPARD SPINK, former Life ad- 
vertising director, named advertis- 
ing director of Fawcett Publications. 


to advertising agencies at no cost 
above the regular line rate, provided 
the advertisements to be tested are 
100 lines or more. A folder explain- 
ing Grit’s copy-testing plan—which 
permits tests to be made under nearly 
laboratory conditions in the small 
town market—will be forwarded 
upon request to Grit Publishing Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

s 

The Dell Publishing Co. is using 
advertisements promoting exclusive 
Sports Illustrated articles in 35 news- 
papers in 26 cities to present the new 
magazine to the public. Combined 
circulation of these newspapers is 13,- 
000,000. Since there will be three 
advertisements in the initial Sports 
Illustrated campaign, there will be a 
total of 39,000,000 impressions. 

_ 

Woman's Day, Inc., is the new 
corporate name of The Stores Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., publishers — of 
Woman's Day. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Chain food stores gained 1!.8‘: 
and chain drug stores gained 0.6% 
throughout the Nation in December 
sales, compared with December, 1947, 
a monthly regional survey by Chain 
Store Age indicates. 


YARDVILLE U. S. A. From the back yards of one city block more healthful and gracious living to city dwellers through 


in Philadelphia to the whole country, the idea of bringing 
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low-cost home site improvements is told in McCall's Magazine. 
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80% more manufacturers advertise 
in Hardware Age than in any other 
national hardware paper? 


It takes a lot to win such overwhelming pre- 
terence in the minds of men who know best the 
buying and reading habits of the worthwhile 
hardware trade. 

Hardware Age has much to offer . . . 


Hardware Age presents the largest eflec- 
tive audience in the field. Every other 
Thursday, 33,500 copies penetrate to the 
very grass roots of the hardware market 
with at least one merchant subscriber in 


each of 8.821 cities and towns. 


Hardware Age presents the only wholly 
voluntary, prepaid circulation among na- 


tional hardware publications —sure proot 


of tremendous reader interest. 


Hardware Age circulation breakdown fol- 
lows the pattern of hardware distribution 
so closely — both geographically and by 
community size groups — that it can well 
be used as the index of hardware sales 


volume anywhere in the nation. 


Yes, Hardware Age has earned its leadership 
by offering so much. That's why more advertis- 
ers use Hardware Age than any other national 
hardware paper — and they place 2-1/3 times 


as many pages in Hardware Age. 


HARDWARE AGE «+. 0 ici. 


| 100 EAST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Charter Member @ 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 
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GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 
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JOHN C. WARREN, 
of NBC's 
stations, WNBC, WNBC-FM, WNBT. 


appointed 
N.Y.C. 


sales manager 


‘The food chain sales gain is the 
largest increase reported by Chain 
Store Age since August 1948, and re- 
verses a trend toward smaller month- 
ly sales increases that had carried 
through September, October and 
November. The sales figures for De- 
cember 1948 are based on reports 
from 104 food chains operating a 
total of 17,386 stores. All regions ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast showed Decem- 
ber sales increases. 

* 

Architectural Forum, published by 
Time, Inc., and LP-Gas, published 
by Moore-Robbins Publishing Co., 
are now members of The Associated 
Business Papers, making a total of 
138 business papers in the group. 

. 

The March issue of Chain Store 
Age will carry its 12th annual Toy 
and Stationery Buyer section which 
promises to contain much reader in- 
terest for buyers, executives, store 
managers and store owners in the 5c 
to $1 chain variety store field. 

2 

R. W. Davis has been appointed 
sales manager of Coal Age and Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, Me- 
Graw-Hill publications. 


TELEVISION 
WBEN-TYV, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
WDTV, Pittsburgh, have become 


afhliates of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System's television network, 
bringing the total number of CBS 
video outlets to 30. WDTV has 
also been affliated with the National 
Broadcasting Co. which raises that 
network’s group of television stations 
interconnected by coaxial cable and 
radio relay to 15. 
2 
The Procter & Gamble Co. is 
forming a wholly owned subsidiary 
company to be known as Procter & 
Gamble Productions, Inc., and which 
will take over radio, television and 
motion picture activities—previously 
handled in the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 
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Establishment of a television con- 
sultant service to act as a liaison be- 
tween the video field generally and 
the fields of entertainment, adver- 
tising and business, has been an- 
nounced by Ralph B. Austrian. 

Until recently vice-president in 
charge of television for Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Mr. Austrian was presi- 
dent of R. K. O. Television Corp. 
during a four-year association. 

Offices of the new enterprise are in 
the R. K. O. Building, New York 
City. 

_ 

More than 300 advertising’ agency 
executives and advertisers were guests 
at two television clinics conducted by 
Columbia Broadcasting System at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, January 25 and 26. The 
two clinics, each a day-long session, 
followed by two days the CBS-TV 
clinic for CBS television and radio 
station executives from all parts of 
the country which was also held in 
New York City. 

Frank Stanton, CBS president, 
said, ““Television is here to stay, and 
nothing can stop it short of war or 
an economic crisis.” 

Commenting on the rapid progress 
being made in television program- 
ming, J. L. Van Volkenburg, CBS 
vice-president and director of televi- 
sion operations, told the agency men 
and advertisers that Columbia had 
its main sights leveled on better pro- 
gramming and would concentrate its 
resources to that end. 

The growth of television and its 
impact on audiences is rapidly at- 
tracting both national and retail ad- 
vertisers, David Sutton, CBS televi- 
sion sales manager, reported. He 
pointed out that between April 1948 


and January 1949, the total number 
of advertisers using television had 
risen from 210 to 844, and that re- 
tail outlets, which currently number 
238, are the largest single group of 
TV advertisers. The medium has be- 
come so attractive, he declared, that 
several national advertisers are show- 
ing willingness to raise “new money” 
for television. 
o 

Plans for a complete and up-to-the- 
minute daily news show, the “Camel 
News Caravan,” have been announced 
jointly by R. J. Reynolds ‘Tobacco 
Co. and the National Broadcasting 
Co. The program, which - starts 
Wednesday, February 16, will be 
presented from 7:45 to 8:00 P.M., 
E. S. T., Mondays through Fridays. 
over NBC’s combined East Coast and 
Middle Western television network. 

The program, the first of its kind 
on a regularly scheduled basis, will 
use all of the industry’s available 
methods of news reporting: mobile 
units (live pick-ups), newsreels, 
visual aids, personalities and com- 
mentators. 


RADIO 


A plan proposed by the _ Inde- 
pendent Stations Committee of the 
National Associations of Broadcast- 
ers, calling for cooperation between 
The Advertising Council and some 
400 independent, or non-afhliated, 
radio stations in enlisting regular 
radio support for major public service 
campaigns, has been approved by the 
Council’s board of directors. 

Under the plan the Council will 
make available to the independent sta- 
tions services and materials similar to 
those with which it is now providing 
the four major networks, advertisers 


CBS TV CLINIC: George L. Moskovics (left), CBS-TV manager of sales develop- 
ment, and Charles Durbin, assistant advertising manager of United States Rubber. 
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In one group of states where the sun shines hot and the winds 
blow dry, people spend twice as much per year on shampoos, hair 


tonics and dressings as those in another, moister group of states. 


Wind and sun, mountain and seacoast, climate and altitude all have 
their part in shaping the way Americans live, in influencing their 
habits. customs—and buying. There simply is no average American, 


no typical consumer, no standard market. 


You'd expect to sell more galoshes in Maine than in Florida, more 
surfboards in California than in Idaho. But you might be surprised 


at how strikingly some areas outstrip others as markets for your product, 


Concentration on markets where your potential is tops is the soundest 
possible strategy for 1949. With newspaper advertising, as with no 
other medium, you can play top markets for all they’re worth, forget 
the markets that don’t measure up. That’s why today newspapers are 
being used on a wider scale than ever. They permit national advertisers 
to bring their efforts into line—to their profit—with the bedrock 
economic fact that 


All Business Is Local 


m— BwYavca of A : 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, is in business to help you 


make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17; 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the newly revised booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


FEBRUARY 


Sponsored by The Memphis Commercial Appeal and Memphis Press-Scimitar in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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mething always delays 4 job ! 


~ 


Let’s face it. Jobs have a way of getting delayed 
in all stages of production. But with Air Express 
ready to cut whole days off shipping time, you can 
make every closing date. Many printers, electro- 
typers, agencies and ad departments standardize on 
Air Express. Gives them the time to do a better job. 

Air Express goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. 
That means no delays and even coast-to-coast ser- 
vice overnight! It’s the world’s fastest shipping ser- 
vice. Use it regularly. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


3 lbs. of matrices goes 1100 miles for 31.65. 
18 lbs. of booklets goes 700 miles for $3.91. 
(Includes special door-to-door service.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 
delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and de- 
livery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 
Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. For fast 
shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. And specify ‘‘Air Express delivery’’ on orders. 


SPE AU REPRESS 


> G8TS THERE PIRST——____- 


Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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and to most advertising agencies. 

Before presenting its proposal to 
the Council, the Committee, through 
N. A. B., surveyed over 400 inde- 
pendent stations throughout the coun- 
try to determine if these stations 
would join such a plan and devote 
time to the subjects allocated to them 
by the Council. Virtually every sta- 
tion replied favorably to the request. 

The Advertising Council will make 
available to the N. A. B. Independent 
Stations each month 400 packets con- 
taining a schedule of suggested public 
service projects, ““Radio Fact Sheet” 
on each project, and, every other 
month, a copy of the Council’s “Radio 
Bulletin” listing approved campaigns 
for the two month period. The Coun- 
cil will maintain close liaison with the 
Committee and is prepared to make 
available to Independent Stations the 
same consultation and advisory serv- 
ice which is now provided the net- 
works and their advertisers. Finally. 
the Council will undertake to urge 
all philanthropic organizations, 
as well as Government agencies, to 
take advantage of these facilities. 

e 

The American Broadcasting Co. is 
making its tape recording facilities 
available to its clients and their ad- 
vertising agencies, and shortly will 
issue a printed rate card covering this 
service... . Latest report on present 
subscribers to Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau brings the total to 814, 
which is comprised of 658 AM sta- 
tions, 135 FM, 13 television, four 
nationwide networks, and four re- 
gional networks. 

+ 

Dr. Leon Levy, president and gen- 
eral manager of WCAU, Inc., and 
Isaac D. Levy, vice-president and 
general counsel, are resigning their 
positions in the direct management of 
the Philadelphia stations, WCAU. 
WCAU-FM, and WCAU-TYV. 
effective April 1. They will continue 
in their positions on the board of 
directors of WCAU, Inc., and will 
act in an advisory and. consultant 
capacity in the operations of the radio 
and television institutions. . . . Louis 
Hausman has been appointed director 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. ... Vincent A. Francis has been 
named San Francisco sales manager 
for the American Broadcasting Co. 
and stations KGO and KGO-TV. 
... Philip Frank, executive secretary 
of Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
since January 1946, has resigned from 
the bureau. . . . Murry Harris. 
publicity director of stations WNBC- 
WNBC-FM, and WNBT, has been 
promoted to the position of director 
of advertising and promotion. 
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Sales and Management 
training. 


Write Box 2586, Sales Management 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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DENVER 
DISTRIBUTION 


Have you Rocky Mountain distribu- 
tion troubles? A top management 
group, which has recenily sold its 
business at a handsome profit, is 
seeking a new opportunity for its 
capital and experience. 


Capital to $100,000. Successful op- 
erating experience in appliances, 
automotive lines, furniture, also 
food manufacturing. Write Box 2587, 
Sales Management. 
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COUNTY-CITY SECTION 


Reservations—February 18 
Copy & Plates—March 11 


ALL OTHER SECTIONS 


Reservations—March 4 
Copy & Plates—March I1 
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COMMENT 


SALESMEN WANTED! 


Hundreds of companies are looking for salesmen. It’s 
a truly significant sign of the times. 


Almost every day SALES \IANAGEMENT editors are get- 
ting letters and telephone calls asking the same question: 
Where can I find some qualified men? 


SALES MANAGEMENT is forced to tell all inquirers the 
same thing: We know of no easy way to recruit. The 
process is likely to be painful, slow, and expensive. 


We suggest that right now, today, every company look 
ahead and attempt to budget its sales manpower needs 
for a year or more. That done, some plan should then 
be put into operation to be sure there will be some quali- 
fied candidates to meet the needs as they arise. If you 
prefer to hire college men, now is the time to get in touch 
with the placement bureaus in colleges and universities to 
line up some June graduates. In this you will have some 
stiff competition from companies that have done this for 
years—companies like Eastman and Armstrong, and Fire- 
stone. Good men will have opportunities to choose. 


[f you do not need men with a college background, you 
will have to seek leads through other channels. If you use 
classified advertising, get some good advice on your copy. 
Too many “Salesmen Wanted” advertisements are too 
vague, promise too much, fail to recognize that earnings 
are only one job condition important to a good man. 


If you’re located in a city where there is a sales man- 
agers’ club, find out if the club has any job placement 
project through which you might work. If you sell 
through dealers, look for retail salespeople who seem to 
have a background of experience that would be valuable 
to you. Ask your present salesmen to recommend can- 
didates. Ask the purchasing agents you know to tell you 
about any men who have made a favorable impression— 
men they have reason to believe may not be satisfied with 
their present connections. And do not fail to comb your 
own organization for possible candidates. Look every- 
where—shipping, factory, accounting, office—you may 
have unsuspected sales talent under your own roof. 


If your headquarters are in New York City or Chicago, 
or some other big city, and you know you're going to 
need men for other geographical areas, do not try to re- 
cruit solely in your factory city. The housing situation 
is still so tight that a good man hired in New York City 
and offered a Houston berth may find it impossible to 
find a home. So recruit locally when you can. Do not 
neglect Chamber of Commerce men, bankers, ministers, 
educators, as possible sources for leads. These men usually 
know hundreds of people in the smaller cities. 


We repeat: There isn’t any easy way to do it. It isn’t 
an objective that can be accomplished in odd moments. 
If you need men in sizable numbers, someone should be 
charged with the direct responsibility of finding and 
screening possible candidates, and given the full measure 
of time needed to do the job. Remember that it is far 
cheaper to take the trouble to hire a good, trainable man 
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than to hire a second-rate candidate who washes out after 
the training investment is made. 


WHAT ABOUT PRICES? 


When is a price “too high’? Answer: When it is driv- 
ing out of the market a sufficiently large number of po- 
tential customers so that the company can no longer hold 
sales above the break-even point. 


What is a “reasonable price’? No matter what the 
manufacturer thinks is reasonable, in the light of his cur- 
rent costs, the answer comes from the consumer—not 
from a controller who is looking at a scale of wage rates 
and a schedule of raw materials costs. We must remem- 
ber, in these months to come when we can expect to see 
more pressure put on prices, that markets are people with 
money to spend, who are willing to spend it. 


When the prospect would rather have x dollars in the 
bank (or x dollars to spend on some other product or 
service) than to exchange the same number of dollars for 
your product or your service, the question of manufac- 
turing costs becomes somewhat academic so far as the 
customer is concerned. The price the customer is willing 
to pay is measured by the amount of utility, convenience, 
or pleasure he personally will derive from the purchase. 


If, as the economists tell us, we can expect to see wages 
and most material costs remaining high, and if, at the 
same time, we see any alarming degree of price resistance 
developing, this situation will place a premium on in- 
genuity and resourcefulness. We might well look back 
at the strategy used by well managed companies in the 
previous period when price resistance became serious. 


That was the period, if our memory serves us rightly, 
when some companies found a new sales opportunity in 
see 2 ” . 

junior” models of products. That was the period when 

many firms achieved savings through cutting the waste 
out of sales operation through better routing, and made 
some substantial progress in lifting production per man 
through better training. 


SALES MANAGEMENT carried articles, at the time, 
which spoke of cutting personal coverage on unprofitable 
and marginal accounts and handling them, instead, by 
mail. Other reports dealt with the exploration of ways 
to add style value to products previously manufactured to 
more or less traditional standards. (Remember the com- 
ing of the sports shoe?) Big line companies cut out the 
unprofitable items and concentrated more sales effort and 
more advertising on the profitable products. A con- 
scientious researcher could assemble a hundred more 
samples of ideas that were developed to enable the com- 
panies to shave slivers or chop chunks off prices. 


The buyers’ market brings back all of the old com- 
petition in offering real value to the consumer. In the 
coming months we shall have to keep close watch on con- 
sumer psychology to anticipate the effect of any changes 
on the price structure in our own individual businesses. 
And we should have some answers to Mr. Kettering s 
question: “What are we going to do tomorrow when we 
can no longer do what we’re doing today?” 
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PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


Right now rich, royal, eye-stopping Blue of Maryland Glass is playing an 
important part in the sales success of many nationally distributed products. 


BLUE makes your product easier to see. . . BLUE makes your product 
easier to remember... BLUE makes your product smartly modern .. . 
BLUE insures rich, distinctive appearance... BLUE stands out, assures 
better display... BLUE advertises your product in the store and home 
. « » BLUE dxilds profits, steps up repeat sales, 


Write for samples of appropriate stock designs. Or, let our design 
experts work with you in creating a special design for your exclusive use. 
Write today to Maryland Glass Corporation, Baltimore 30, Maryland. 


Matylaad Bl 


To sell women, you can’t beat the Chicago 
Tribune—in which women’s clothing advertisers 
invest more of their promotion budgets than 

in all other Chicago papers combined ! 


